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Art. I—CHRISTIANITY: THE INDUCTIVE PHILOSO- 
PHY: MODERN PROGRESS. 


(1.) Dr. Tulloch’s Discourse at the opening of St. Mary’s 
_ College, St. Andrew’s, Scotland, Nov. 20, 1864, on the Study 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 


(2.) Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius 1X, Issued from Rome, 
Dec. 8, 1864. 


Every close observer of the times has noticed the rapid 
strides which Infidelity is making in our day, as the result of 
what is popularly termed Modern Progress, or Modern Civili- 
zation. We shall not stop to prove that this Modern Civiliza- 
tion is the natural fruit of the Inductive Method of reasoning. 
Neither shall we stop to show, that this Modern Civilization is 
a real achievement over the Past. Rome denies this. We 
affirm it. There is, undoubtedly, a tendency in the Inductive 
Philosophy towards Materialism. It naturally fosters breadth 
and superficiality ; not depth of attainment and character. It 
makes encyclopedic men, not men of robust intellect, and stout 
heart, and cultivated taste. These come alone from the severe 
study and discipline of the old regime. Still, the evils from 
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the Inductive Method are abuses only. They spring from a 
wrong estimate of its place, and a false estimate of its value. 
Its unquestionable triumphs have too strong a hold upon so- 
ciety to be discarded now, at the bidding of despots of any 
sort, 

We have another object in view, however, now, than a de- 
fense of the Inductive Philosophy. All about us, men are 
rising up, literary men, scientific men, men who mould public 
opinion, who are exhibiting, some of them a disbelief, and 
some of them an intense hatred, of the received Christianity 
of the last three hundred years. This is the point on which 
we propose to offer a few considerations. 

A few years ago, men of this stamp set themselves to work 
at the business of constructing Society on a new basis, and we 
were about to have the “Coming Church,” the “ New Evan- 
gel,” suited to the spiritual and economical wants of this Nine- 
teenth Century. The “ Brook Farm Association” was one of 
these experiments ; and such persons as Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and William H. Channing, and Charles A. Dana, and 
Parke Godwin, and George William Curtis, and George Rip- 
ley, and John 8. Dwight, and Margaret Fuller, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, really thought they were about to more than realize 
the Alchymist’s dream, and convert the alloy of our modern 
society into pure gold. 

The “ Brook Farm” bubble exploded. The work of con- 
struction did not prosper in the hands of these men. The 
edifice, so stately and magnificent in its proportions, as it had 
stood in prospect before the eyes of these strong-minded men 
and women, lacked both foundation and cohesion, and fell to 
pieces, from internal weakness,—a mass of ruins ; and so these 
modern apostles of the new dispensation came to the conclu- 
sion that construction was not their forte. Still, there was 
one thing which they regarded as yet in their power. It was 
the work of destruction. They could at least sap the founda- 
tions of Society, the Family, the Church, and the State, in 
the confidence and affections of the people. And then, they 
argued, amid the debris of all Social Systems, the wreck of 
Constitutions, which are the forms of Social life, stern neces- 
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sity might perchance build up, where genius had proved an 
utter failure. At any rate, they would be rid of the restraints 
of Supernaturalism,—a consummation fervently, if not de- 
voutly, hoped for. And so these men scattered, still one in 
aim and purpose. They have occupied, for the last twenty- 
five years, some of the most influential posts of influence in 
this country. They have edited and controlled newspapers, 
and made Encyclopedias, and written Novels, and delivered 
“popular” Lectures. They have crowded themselves, some- 
times at the expense of the proprieties and courtesies of So- 
ciety, into positions of prominence, and then they have printed 
and puffed each other’s speeches. Like the two tailors of Lon- 
don, whose petition to Parliament commenced, ‘‘ We the peo- 
ple of England,” so these gentlemen affect the heroic and ma- 
gisterial style, in their c)mmunications to the public. And 
yet as, according to the Fable, half a dozen toads in a pond 
make more noise than fifty oxen feeding on the shore, so the 
great mass of the people, out of New England, have neither 
known nor cared anything about this perpetual egotistical din, 
and the two Tooley Street tailors really believe, at this day, 
that they constitute pretty nearly all there is in England that 
is worth talking about. 

Allied to this class, in sympathy and aim, and really doing 
the same work, are men who essay a still higher walk of influ- 
ence ; men who talk oracularly, and teach Science and Philos- 
ophy ; the Buckles, and Drapers, and Spencers and Darwins, 
and Lyells, and Huxleys ; not to name the second and third 
tate sciolists, who attempt to imitate their air and gait, and 
echo their sayings. These are found in almost every city and 
village in the land, and are the swaggering scouts of the cru- 
sade against Christianity. Every priest of the Church, and 
intelligent reader of our pages, can at once point his finger at 
the persons we are describing. And yet, beneath the drapery 
of learning and culture, with which a few of these apostles of 
Infidelity are clothed, the cloven foot may always be seen pro- 
truding. We say a few; for, with nearly all of them, knowl- 
edge is limited to a single department. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. And with the greater part, the show of wisdom is but 
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“the contortions of the Sybil, without her inspiration.” Real 
scholars in Natural Science, like the Humboldts, and Whewell, 
and Dana, &c., &c., find no such contradictions between Sci- 
ence and Revelation. 

But this intense bitter hatred of Christianity is witnessed in 
the class of men to whom we refer. It attempts to undermine 
the very foundations on which Society rests, with a sardonic 
grin. It administers the fatal virus with its sugar-coated pills. 
Alas! in some of this class of men it betrays the Son of Man 
with a kiss. It does its work the more effectively, because 
stealthily and imperceptibly. We stand pledged to prove that 
this is the characteristic of not a little of that current litera- 
ture which is found on the centre-tables of thousands on thou- 
sands of Churchmen. It is nothing more or less than deadly 
poison. Let Bridget have it for the grate,—stories, poetry, 
pictures and all. Better still, let it alone in the outset. Ex- 
pose your children, if you will, to the contagion of Cholera, 
Fever, and the Plague, for these can only kill the body, but 
these abominable malaria are death to the soul. In previous 
Numbers of this Review, we have tested the armor wherewith 
some of these warriors are clad, even the strongest of them, 
and have, as we think, said enough to strip them of their pre- 
tensions, and rob them of their power as assailants of the cit- 
adel of the Faith. They are harmless, cowardly men, when 
met boldly and thoroughly. This is one phase of the general 
subject before us. 

There is another, and in some respects a more alarming one. 
It need not be disguised, that at the very heart of Protestant- 
ism there is a wide-spread conviction that its conception of 
Christianity, as expressed in its Formulas, is fundamentally 
wrong. In France, Germany, Switzerland, England, and in 
the United States, the same process is going on, of rejecting 
their Christianity, as embodied in the Creeds and Confessions 
framed at the Reformation. Even in Holland, a late writer 
says :— 

“ The state of things here now is such, that ministers of the kirk 


deliver lectures to show that the Gospel of St. John was not written 
by the Apostle whose name it bears. Everywhere, on Sunday, you 
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may hear preachers tell their congregations that this or that part of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, is a later addition, and of this or that Epistle 
of St. Paul, that it was not written by him; in a word, the authenti- 
city of the whole Bible is openly assailed. Since the radical changes 
in the sixteenth century, the prevailing genius of Dutch Christianity, 
even its ‘orthodox’ type, has been abstract and drily speculative. 
But now the points brought into discussion are such as these :—‘ Ought 
we to believe in Christ’s Divinity, in His Miracles, in his Immaculate 
Conception, in His Resurrection ?’”’ 


The most remarkable exhibition, however, of this disbelief, is 
indicated by the publication at the head of our pages. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, at the opening of St. Mary’s College, in his dis- 
course on the “‘ Westminster Confession of Faith,” set Bimself 
to show that that Confession is not adapted to the present Civ- 
ilization, and to the prevailing habits of thinking. The whole 
burden of his argument is to prove, that ‘it is not possible to 
hold the freshly quickened Christian thought of the Nineteenth 
Century, in the nomenclature of the Seventeenth.” Speaking 
of the Westminster Assembly, he says :— 


“They were men peculiarly under the influence and the prejudices 
of their time—men whose intellectual and spiritual life, as they can 
yet be traced, were scored deeply by the pervading lines of its special 
currents of thought and feeling, and who have transferred these lines 
everywhere to the dogmatic structure which they built up in commit- 
tee, slowly, amidst many interruptions, in the Jerusalem Chamber—a 
fair room in the Abbey of Westminster. * * * * Many signs 
warn us that we must no longer, as a Church, repose in a mere blind 
traditionalism, under the impression that our fathers have settled the 
sum of Christian knowledge for us, and left us only to follow in their 
steps. My own profound conviction is, that religious thought in 
Scotland, no less than in England, has already entered upon a move- 
ment which is destined to remould dogmatic belief more largely than 
any previous movement in the history of the Church, and that it is 
well-nigh impossible that the old relation of our Church to the West- 
minster Confession can continue.” 


And again he said :— 


“ Lately, and indeed for many years, my mind has been much occu- 
pied with this subject. I have long seen that the day is approaching 
when the claims of all creeds and confessions to hold the place they 
have hitherto done in the estimation of the Church, will be keenly can- 
vassed. We are even now on the eve of this day. The saying of 
Principal Robertson, when he retired, towards the close of last cen- 
tury, from the active part which he had taken in the Church’s affairs, 
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that the propriety of formulas of faith would prove the great question 
of this age, is rapidly verifying itself.” 

These are sweeping conclusions. There is no possibility of 
misunderstanding what they mean, and whither they tend. 
Our only inference is, that even in Scotland, where the gnarly 
tough fibre of that race has hitherto given fixedness to their 
Creeds, the bulwarks are giving way, and Scottish Orthodoxy 
is falling before the march of modern civilization. They mean, 
that the habits of thinking, the intellectual and moral progress 
of the Nineteenth Century, have made the Westminster Creed 
and Gonfession untenable, and so these must be abandoned. 

We have placed at the head of our pages a document which 
presents this whole subject in quite another and different as- 
pect. The Encyclical Letter of Pius 1X had one alone object. 
Its aim was to prop up a tottering Papacy against the power 
of this same system of Modern Civilization. He finds, that 
modern Popery, with its sham Miracles, and its Temporal Su- 
premacy; based only on Forged Decretals, and its social cor- 
ruptions, will not stand the test of that spirit of investigation 
of which the Inductive Philosophy is at once the fruit and the 
seed ; and so he fulminates his Bull against it. The Ency- 
clical Letter was a well-considered, cunningly-prepared thing. 
The whole bench of Cardinals exhausted their wits upon it. 
Many of the “ Errors” which it so unsparingly denounces, de- 
serve all the holy horror with which Pius IX. pours out his 
execration. He might have remembered, however, that greater 
social evils than these fester in the very heart of Popery, and 
are the natural result of that system. But the real aim 
of this Letter was evidently directed against that Modern Ciy- 
ilization, against which, as the Pope and his Cardinals have 
been made to see, the modern corruptions of Rome cannot 
stand. As an illustration of this, a recent traveller in Spain 
thus writes,—and the description is true, everywhere, in Romish 
countries :— 

“ Beyond the Pyrenees, on the Spanish Peninsula, there are multi- 
tudes of the Priests and of the Laymen, among whom are found the 


most absurd superstitions of the Middle Ages. All modern Civiliza- 
tion they regard as the work of Satan, and oppose every species of 
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liberty. They believe in miracles performed by the images of the 
Virgin Mary, and in prophecies made by Nuns,” &c., &c. 


Here, then, we have another development. The Scotch di- 
vine, Dr. Tulloch, finds the Inductive Philosophy at war with 
his Modern Creed and Confession, and he gives up his Creed 
and Confession. Pope Pius 1X finds the Inductive Philoso- 
phy sweeping away the corruptions and impositions of modern 
Romanism, and so the poor infatuated old man brings his now 
harmless artillery to bear upon the Inductive Philosophy. It 
was a bold move, but it was a terrible mistake, and he will find 
it so, in the end. 

Aside from these logical positions, in which ultra-Protest- 
antism and Popery both confessedly stand, there is abroad a 
mass of natural and undiscriminating unbelief of Christianity. 
The reaction from Medieval Credulity which followed the in- 
troduction of the Inductive Philosophy, was terrible. Such 
convulsions, like the earthquake, shake, if they do not rend, 
the firmest foundations. Organic Society felt it in every one 
of its forms,—the Family, the Church, and the State. The 
human mind sprang forth from its lethargy and its shackles, 
with a sort of spasmodic energy ; and from having been over- 
credulous in the past, began now to distrust antiquity, for its 
own sake. What, it began to ask, and still asks, shall we, 
who have learned to brave the despotism of a false Philosophy,— 
shall we who have found out a way to chain the elements of 
Nature, and almost annihilate time and space,—pin our faith on 
what our fathers believed ? Having made developments in 
Natural Science, may we not look for progress in that noblest 
of all Sciences, the Faith and Doctrines of Christ? This is 
a perfectly natural inquiry, and one which it is of no use to 
blink, or frown upon. It must and will be met. 

We come then to the question,—it is one of the great ques- 
tions of our age,—what are the relations of the Inductive Phi- 
losophy to Christianity ? And what was, and is, the mistake 
of Popery and Ultra-Protestantism on this point, which is 
working such ruin to both Systems ? 

We must, then, in the outset, distinguish clearly between 
that Truth which is matter of Faith, and that Truth which is 
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matter of Science. There is such a distinction, and on that 
distinction the whole question turns. The ignoring of that 
distinction is the secret of more than half the obscurities, and 
controversies, and infidelities of modern Christendom, That 
Truth which is matter of Faith, differs from the Truth of 
Science, in several respects, and fundamentally. 

It differs in its origin. Itis Revealed Truth; revealed from 
Heaven in its perfection and completeness ; and so, not de- 
pendent for its existence, or the knowledge of its existence, on 
the discoveries or inductions of the human mind. 

It differs in its nature. Itis moral Truth. Emanating from 
a God of infinite love, it is addressed to man’s moral wants, 
and is designed to meet the necessities of his moral being. 

It differs in its obligation. It comes with the authority of 
a Father to His children, of a God to His creatures, of the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords to His subjects. Such 
Truth is not, therefore, rightly subjected to the vain curiosity, 
and irreverent speculation, and fancied developments and im- 
provements, of those to whom it is addressed. It admits of 
no development, except as its Author makes such develop- 
ment. 

It is not so with the Truth of Science. Here, there may be 
discovery, and development, without limit. From the first 
moment the little child opens his eyes upon the visible works 
of God, unto the latest discovery of the aged veteran, there is, 
and will be, discovery, advancement, progress in knowledge. 
The Inductive Method comes in with its rules, and points 
unerringly to its conclusions. In the infinite depths of space, 
studded and sparkling with worlds on worlds, a countless starry 
train,—in the world beneath us, in those strange stories of the 
past, which the internal structure of our globe so undeniably 
records,—in the world around us, where a certain mysterious 
principle, which we call. Life, is perpetually clothing with 
beauty, every flower, and plant, and tree, and creature,—in 
those subtle fluids all about us, which, quick as thought, and 
terrible in power, have come to be the play things and servants 
of man, and subject to his use,—in the regions of Art and 
Taste and Imagination, where the finer sentiments of our na- 
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ture find full play and healthful exercise,—and then, in that 
other and greater world within us, in watching the operations, 
classifying the faculties, and developing the powers of our own 
inner, immortal, godlike nature,—-in each and all of these 
fields, there may be progress in knowledge, development. Here, 
man may and ought to walk with a bold and fearless step. 
Here, the student may call no man master. He may, if he 
can, solve every mystery, analyze every element, question every 
dogma, and push the limits of discovery on to new and un- 
trodden ground. But when he approaches that region where 
Truth is matter of Faith, he enters upon a new and another 
fteld, where these methods of reasoning fail ; and he should put 
the shoes from off his feet, for the place whereon he stands is 
holy ground. 

What then is Christianity, which is to be received as mat- 
ter of Faith ? and has the Inductive Method anything to do 
with it? and, if so, what? These are cardinal questions. 
Christianity, as revealed, is both Institutional and Doctrinal ; 
things to be observed, and things to be believed. So far as it 
is Institutional, it consists of those Ordinances which Christ 
Himself established in person, or through the Holy Ghost, 
Whom He sent distinctly for this end. What these Institu- 
tions and Doctrines are, is of course a simple question, not of 
opinion, but of fact. So far as Christianity is Doctrinal, it 
consists of those Truths which He made known, as the sum 
and substance of His Gospel. These Truths and Facts, which 
are recorded on the inspired page, were early embodied in what 
the Apostle calls the ‘“ Form. of sound words.” They were 
grouped in the Primitive Creeds by Apostolic men, and were 
carried and published by them, as the weapons of victory, to 
the ends of the earth. The Church, “the pillar and ground 
of the Truth,” has preserved them, through the ages to our 
own day. They are so simple, that a child can grasp and be- 
lieve them. They are so mysterious, that the highest arch- 
angel cannot fully measure them, Faith receives them, and 
love obeys them. They involve no metaphysical subleties, and 
are built on no philosophical abstractions or theories. They 
do, unquestionably, teach, and everywhere imply, certain great 
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facts in man’s nature and history, against which pride and self- 
will always have rebelled, and, we suppose, always will. 

We come, then, to the question, what has the Inductive 
Philosophy to do with Christianity ? Absolutely nothing, so 
far as the subject matter of Christianity is concerned. The 
Inductive Method cannot reason legitimately upon it, for its 
premises are not within its reach. It is Supernatural, and 
hence cannot be submitted to a process of reasoning which be- 
longs alone to the Natural. The first great question then is, 
Has God revealed Christianity ? The next is, What is that 
Christianity ? What are those Institutions, and What are 
those Truths and Facts which Christ Himself personally, or 
through the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the co-equal, 
co-eternal Three in One, established ? These are not matters 
of human speculation, to be received or rejected, according to 
the estimate of Human Consciousness. They are, as we have 
said, simple questions of Fact. In solving these questions, first 
of a Revelation, and then of the Revelation, Human Reason, 
the Inductive Philosophy, finds its true province. It weighs 
the evidences by which Revelation is authenticated. It deter- 
mines the fact that God has supernaturally interposed. Our 
Saviour recognized, again and again, this use of Reason in 
Religion, and appealed to it. And here the mission of Induc- 
tionends, These two questions being met, as to the Fact, and 
the subject matter of Christianity, Philosophy has no more 
which it cando. And these two points cover the whole ground 
which Infidelity has fought over, again and again, from the 
days of Celsus, down to the latest babblings of Colenso. 

For example, David Hume denied the fact, or rather the 
possibility of the fact of Miracles, by which alone Supernatu- 
ral Revelation can be evidenced. But his sophistry, built on 
a mere assumption, is so transparent, that nobody now ven- 
tures to use it. So, also, some French Infidels discovered cer- 
tain Egyptian monuments, at Dendera, covered with hiero- 
glyphics ; and they at once boastingly determined the institu- 
tion of these Sacerdotal Colleges in Egypt to have been at 
least thirteen thousand years before Christ, and declared that 
to be the second period of the history of Egypt. The trum- 
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pet notes of victory over Christianity were already sounded, 
with taunts and sneers at the superstition. Unfortunately for 
them, Champollion and Young deciphered these hieroglyphics, 
and showed that they are not only of comparatively modern 
origin, but that some of them actually commemorate events 
recorded in the Old Testament. So, also, the Astronomical 
and Chronological Systems of the Hindoos and the Chinese, 
were appealed to by this same class of men, as utterly upset- 
ting the Mosaic history of the Creation. And yet, Sir William 
Jones, and others, proved that none of their calculations reach 
back, even to the time of the Deluge. It is only a few days 
ago, that a certain New York Daily Newspaper, with which, 
it is said, one of the Brook Farm Associationists is connected, 
took special occasion to repeat one of these vulgar and explo- 
ded accusations against the record of the Old Testament. This 
class of men seem determined, in some way, to ged rid of those 
great Facts which must shape the philosophy of all Social 
Systems,—the Fall, the Passion, and the Resurrection ; in other 
words, the origin of Moral Evil and the mode of recovery from 
it. Geology and Philology are just now the weapons which 
they are using. They are failing in these, as they failed in 
Astronomy and Chronology. For example, that great master 
of logic, Daniel Webster, whose judicial determinations on 
questions of evidence, were guided by the most searching anal- 
ysis, and by habits of study and investigation which he fol- 
lowed closely up to the very close of his life, left behind him 
the testimony of his deep, firm conviction of the Bible, as a 
Revelation from God. In giving an account of an interview 
with Mr. Jefferson, he thus writes :—‘‘ Here I observed that 
man was formed for religious worship, and that, notwithstand- 
ing all the sophistry of Epicurus, Lucretius, and Voltaire, the 
Scriptures stood upon a rock as firm, as immovable, as truth 
itself.” 

Here, then, we see what the Inductive Philosophy has to do 
with Christianity. Of course, it is to be taken for granted, 
that God does not contradict in His Word what He has clearly 
made known in His works ; and that, while His Revelation 
may be, and often is, far above our Reason, and so not prima- 
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rily addressed to it, nor fully cognizable by it, yet it can never, 
when rightly understood, be contradictory of it. Such truths 
as the Spirituality and Eternity of God, the Creation of the 
world out of nothing, the Trinity, the Resurrection of the 
dead, &c., &c., we receive on divine testimony. They could 
never have been discovered by Induction, and they do not wait 
for their reception, or their rejection, on the decisions of what 
is called man’s “spiritual perceptions,” or, ‘‘ the voice which 
he hears within,” which is often only another name for self- 
conceit and self-will. These truths of Revelation and of Faith, 
lie far above, and beyond Human Reason, And yet we affirm, 
that, so far as they come within its grasp, right Reason finds 
them in harmony with its own dictates ; and this, we think, 
will be shown in another Article in this Review. We affirm, 
also, fearlessly, that the picture which Revelation draws of 
Man’s spiritual nature, and condition, and wants, if it does not 
flatter human pride, is yet one, to the truthfulness of which 
consciousness, observation, and history, respond, as face answers 
to face. Yet it should not be forgotten, that a cold intellect- 
ual apprehension, is not the only or chief verifying faculty by 
which the truths of Revelation are to be tested. 

We now come to another point of great moment. At an 
early period in the history of the Church, there began to ap- 
pear a tendency to overlook the divine institution, and ‘the 
binding obligation of the Christianity which Christ and His 
inspired Apostles established, both as an Institution and a 
Belief. Asa System of Faith, men began to destroy the sim- 
plicity of the Primitive Creeds, and to.graft upon them philo- 


sophical interpretations. How early Philosophy crept into the - 


Church, and in what shape it developed itself in the forms of 
Neoplatonism, and Gnosticism, and the Alexandrian school, 
and, at a later period, of Scholasticism, this is not the place 
to show. It is with the great fact itself that we are now con- 
cerned. The simplicity of the Primitive Creeds was lost sight 
of, and new elements, of one kind and another, were intro- 
duced in their stead, and, at length, these supplanted their 
place in the apprehension of large portions of Christendom. 
Here was the fatal mistake. Here is the true secret of the 
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Encyclical Letter of Pius IX. and of the revolutionizing Dis- 
course of Principal Tulloch. 

This theory of Development in the Romish Church, under 
the guidance of the corruptions and usurpations of the system, 
and having no other authority than assumptions, frauds, and 
forgeries, at length reached such an extreme of absurdity and 
outrage, that the conscience and consciousness of Christendom 
revolted against it. Even in the bosom of the Romish Church, 
it has led to an amount of Infidelity of which the world has 
known too little. Voltaire was trained in that Church, and 
was destined for its Priesthood. When he exclaimed, “ crush 
the wretch,” he had no other conception of Christ than that 
which the horrible depravities and perversions of Rome had 
placed before him. He knew the system, as it had been taught 
to him, to be a cheat, a delusion, a lie, an imposition on con- 
science, and reason, and right. He saw, in the scandalous 
lives of the priests, that the System had no power to make men 
pure, and truthful, and noble, and his whole soul rose in re- 
bellion against it. Wedo not wonder. The miserable men, 
whose debased, abject mien, reminds one of a whipped spaniel, 
may adhere to a system which they dare not question, but 
wherever there is manliness enough to assert itself, there, as 
the natural fruit of Romanism, Infidelity, open and undis- 
guised, has been the result. Count up the French Infidels, 
from Voltaire down to Renan, and see how, almost without 
exception, they have been bred in the Romish communion, and 
not a few of them designed for its Ministry. Rome may breast 
the gathering storm in the best way she can. She must reform, 
or she must perish. It is only a question of time. 

Ultra-Protestantism made a similar mistake, and with not 
altogether dissimilar results. The Primitive Creeds did not 
fill its conceptions of Christianity, either as an Organization 
ora Doctrine. The character of God, as set forth in these 
Creeds, did not satisfy them, and so it began to distinguish 
and dogmatize on such points as Foreknowledge, and Foreor- 
dination. The great Facts of Christ’s Death on the Cross, 
and the Forgiveness of sin, as set forth if the primitive Creeds, 
was not enough for men who had learned to dabble in the quid- 
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dities and casuistries of the Thomists and Scotists, the Real- 
ists and the Nominalists. Such exact definitions of the Nature 
of the Atonement, as we now hear, were utterly unknown un- 
til the days of Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century. 
Nor only this, but these men must have such a Church as 
should fairly represent the purposes of what they verily be- 
lieved to be the “* chosen people.” And so they proceeded to 
define the exact nature of the Atonement, and then to limit 
its provisions, to specify the subjects of its mercies, and to de- 
scribe, as with a square and compass, the exact methods in 
which some are made to share its benefits, and others are passed 
by, and doomed to remediless ruin. In the Westminster Con- 
fession, where this scheme is drawn out with logical precision, 
the character of God is presented in an aspect so horrible and 
revolting, that the instinct of man shrinks back from it. The 
voice of Nature and Reason pronounces it blasphemy. Men 
do not love it, and were never made to admire and adore such 
a Being. Well may Principal Tulloch say, “ it is not possible 
to hold the freshly quickened Christian thought of the nine- 
teenth century, in the nomenclature of the seventeenth.” 
Surely it is not possible, and so it is proving by what we see 
all about us. 

Yet, such a result was inevitable. Men substituted, for the 
simple Facts of the old Creeds, certain philosophical dogmas, 
and definitions and interpretations. They made these modern 
novelties essentials of the Faith, and necessary to salvation. 
And so, when these interpretations passed away, with the nar- 
row philosophy on which they were based, there was absolutely 
nothing left on which belief could rest. Men disbelieved their 
Creeds, as a matter of necessity, and so, by logical sequence, 
they came to disbelieve all Creeds. Thus Principal Tulloch, 
fairly and legitimately, on his premises, says, that ‘‘ the pro- 
priety of Formulas of Faith would prove the great question of 
this age, is rapidly verifying itself.” 

The same conclusion as to Creeds has been reached all 
over the Ultra-Protestant world. The leaders and teachers of 
their most “‘ Orthodox” Schools are instructing their pupils to 
distrust all Creeds, and as authoritative Formulas, to deny 
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them. Hence we have treatises on “ the theology of the in- 
tellect and the theology of the feelings ;” we are told that sin- 
cerity, not Faith, is the true test of Orthodoxy ; that belief is 
of little consequence if the heart is only right ; as if his heart 
could be right, who denies and rejects what God has revealed 
as the true basis and source of all right feeling! Throughout 
New England and the entire North, the spread of Universal- 
ism, and Deism, and, of late, the baldest Atheism, the rank 
growth of Heresy which has taken root in Harvard University, 
and which has thence been transplanted all over the land,—all 
this is the natural, inevitable result of that fatal mistake of 
subjecting Faith to the processes of human Induction. 

Here then we have the real occasion, if not the primary 
source of that Infidelity which, to so large extent, has over- 
spread Christendom. Men forgot that they could neither make 
a Church nor make a Faith. Yet they have tried, and are now 
trying, to do both. They will learn their mistake by sad expe- 
rience, sooner or later. On the one hand, Rome has converted 
an Apostolic Ministry into an autocratic despotism, and the 
Primitive Creeds into a mass of unscriptural dogmas, On the 
other hand, among the Protestant Sects, we see the most vital 
doctrines of our Religion, as the Holy Trinity, treated as met- 
aphysical speculations ; and the Church of Christ, purchased 
with His blood, beaming with His light, and warmed with the 
pulsations of His heart, degraded to the level of mere Volun- 
tary Societies, and regarded with less sympathy, and as less 
vital, less reformatory in its nature and power, than they. We 
see the Cross, the Atonement by Christ’s Blood, the fountain 
of Love flowing from His wounded hands, and feet, and side, 
to wash our sins away, looked upon as having ‘no virtue, save 
as a spectacular exhibition ; and man, trembling under the 
consciousness of sin, hungry for the bread and water of Life, 
longing for peace and rest to his soul, has had closed upon his 
uplifted eye, every ray of light and hope which beams from 
the blessed Gospel of God’s dear Son. 

We add here,—and the point is of vital importance,—that all 
matters of Religion are not matters of Faith. The fault of 
both Rome and the Protestant Sects, in this regard, is two- 
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fold; first, in establishing the principle of substituting some- 
thing else for the Primitive Faith ; and then, in the errors 
themselves, which have been thus imposed on the conscience 
and belief of Christians. Neither Trent nor Westminster 
knows any such distinction between Faith and Opinion, Ev- 
erything with them is de fide, to be believed as necessary to 
salvation, and to be denied at the peril of anathema. In this 
way, both these Systems are, constructively, guilty of Heresy 
And yet, there are Religious Opinions, which the Church may 
declare, which her faithful children will receive, and which 
her Ministers and teachers are bound to hold, when admitted 
to serve at her Altars. In the language of the Twentieth Ar- 


ticle,— 


“The Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and au- 
thority in Controversies of Faith; and yet it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word written, 
neither may it so expound one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant 
to another. Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree anything against 
the same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for necessity of Salvation.” 


As matter of Faith, the only things which the American 
branch of the Catholic Church imposes on the belief of all her 
members as being the Faith, are comprised in that one ques- 
tion at their Baptism. * * * * * “ Dost thou believe all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed ?” Her members may believe any and every one of the 
Five Points of John Calvin, or they may reject them with 
utter abhorrence, and still be loyal Churchmen. Nay, they 
may hold some at least of what we believe to be the erroneous 
opinions of the Church of Rome, and still be sincere, true- 
hearted members of her communion. A truly Catholic Church 
must, of necessity, be thus comprehensive in its spirit, or it 
cannot meet the wants of the human mind, with its varied 
tastes and tendencies. Nor, if the Pulpit is faithful to the 
teachings of the Desk and the Altar, is there the slightest 
danger in this liberty. 

So also is it in respect to Organic, Institutional Christianity. 
Certain fundamental features are part of the organic law of the 
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Church, and belong, of necessity, to every integral branch of 
the Church, always and everywhere. And yet, every such 
branch of the Church has, within itself, a certain power of 
adaptation to the necessities of the age and times in which it 
lives. There can be no true Union or Unity, without the re- 
cognition of this principle. It was fully exhibited in the 
Primitive Church before the days of Roman ambition and 
usurpation, as the First great Councils clearly show. In essen- 
tials, there was Unity ; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all 
things, Charity. So, also, in each individual Church, forming 
the confederate branch, while certain distinct offices and duties 
are assigned to certain distinct agencies, and are made binding 
exclusively upon them, yet the dynamic power, and the 
very nature of Christianity, acting upon Society in all its 
existing forms, will, of necessity, set in motion various Christ- 
ian activities, such as we see springing up at the present day, 
in the Church all about us. But these are the fruits of Christ- 
ianity ; they are its living power, its vitalizing energy. 

Such is a brief statement of the relations of the Inductive 
Philosophy to Christianity, and of what Development, Pro- 
gress, and Civilization have to do with the Church and the 
Faith of Christ. 

What all the lessons of the hour are, lessons for our day and 
time, to be drawn from the theme before us, we must leave 
our readers to infer for themselves. Surely, one of these les- 
sons is, to hold fast, and to hold forth, the old Faith, as received 
in, and handed down by, the Church, from the very beginning. 
It is just what this restless, heaving, tumultuous age needs 
and craves. On every hand the sigh is heard, for certainty, 
rest, peace. Rome mocks her children, and for bread, gives 
them a stone ; for fish, a serpent. The Protestant Sects, one 
and all, are showing, more and more, their utter impotence to 
answer this heart-cry of the multitudes. 

It is the lesson, too, of unwavering confidence and trust. 
Surely, the ceaseless assaults of the enemy upon the holy cita- 
del, for eighteen centuries, may teach us this. Amidst the 
changes which await all things else, while philosophies, and 
opinions, and speculations vanish away, while Science contin- 
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ues to celebrate its triumphs, but is mute to the deeper ques- 
tionings of the soul, the old Faith remains unshaken as the 
Everlasting Rock on which it is based. Century after century 
shall roll by, till time shall be no more, and the Faith shall 
survive all vicissitudes, still fresh, and blooming with peren- 
nial beauty, on and amid the decay of allearthly things. Be- 
fore the gaze of men it stands forth, like the mountain, grand 
in its own simple, unadorned majesty, rising above the mists 
and clouds of earth, far up towards Heaven. Storms and tem- 
pests beat and rage against its base ; eternal sunshine rests 
upon its brow. This Faith has passed through the furious 
conflicts of the past, unharmed. Infidelity, with all the occa- 
sional vantage ground which corruption and error and super- 
stition have given it, and notwithstanding its noisy boasts, 
and though it has used and is still using every possible method 
of attack, has made not the slightest impression upon the cit- 
adel itself. The noblest triumphs of learning and genius, 
which the brightest intellects of this world can bring, are hum- 
bly laid upon its altars. It is still, and ever will be, the sure 
resting place of weary souls. The old Creeds, and Prayers, 
and Hymns, will continue to be the offering acceptable to God, 
until the Church militant is lost in the Church triumphant, 
and confessions and liturgies give place to perpetual ascriptions 
of adoration and praise. 
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Art. II—SOUTHEY’S THALABA, A SEQUEL TO MIL- 
TON’S PARADISE LOST+* 


In an Essay written fifty years ago, by the Poet Words- 
worth, we find him grieving over the then degenerate state of 
his countrymen, in terms which, not unhappily, describe the 
mind of the present day. He says :— 


“ A multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting, 
with a combined force, to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind 
and to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. * * * * The 
invaluable works of our elder writers, I had almost said, even the 
works of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven into neglect by frantic 
novels, sickly and stupid German Tragedies, and deluges of idle and 
extravagant stories in verse. When I think upon this degrading 
thirst after outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have 
spoken of the feeble effort with which I have endeavored to counter- 
act it; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should 
be oppressed with no dishonorable melancholy, had I not a * * * * 
belief that the time is approaching, when the evil will be systemati- 
cally opposed, by men of greater powers, and with far more distin- 
guished success.” 


This was written more than fifty years ago ;—but might it 
not have been written but as yesterday? Has not the evil 
rather increased than been checked ? and, if Wordsworth, the 
Poet-Philosopher, would have been oppressed with a not dis- 
honorable melancholy, have we not reason for a deeper gloom, 
now, when the flood-gates have been lifted, and an ocean of 
trashy literature, surging over the land, has so diluted and 
enfeebled the popular mind, that the effort to restrain the cur- 
rent, would be about as unavailing as Mrs. Partington’s at- 
tempt to sweep back the Atlantic with a broom ;—the names, 
even, of the old master minds, such as Milton and Southey, if 
more intelligible than a Hebrew inscription or an Egyptian 





* The following paper is from the pen of a Southern lady of literary distinction. 
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hieroglyphic, being looked upon as only representatives of a 
class of cold-blooded, unimpassioned old fogies, utterly intole- 
rable to the spice-craving appetites of the day. 

These thoughts, and similar ones, passed through our mind 
forcibly, as we wrote down the heading to this Article ; and we 
stopped and hesitated, and asked ourselves, perhaps, the very 
questions which that heading might suggest to other minds. 

What, then, do you propose ? What are you about to do? 
To criticise Milton and Southey ? at this late period of time, 
to call attention to writers, upon whose merits the world, years 
ago, pronounced judgment ? or, if they are not appreciated, if 
the popular mind of the day is so degenerated that it cannot 
reverence and do homage to the majestic strains of Milton, and 
admire the exquisite grace and beauty of Southey, can you 
hope; with your feeble efforts, to accomplish that in which they 
failed ? It is presumption. And so it would be. And if that 
were our object, we should not dare to make the attempt. But 
it is not. 

One whose own intellectual power enabled him fully to ap- 
preciate the great mind he was describing, speaks of the “Par- 
adise Lost,” as “the noblest effort of human genius,” and calls 
Milton “‘the most sublime of men.” The work of the pane- 
gyrist, then, has been too well done to need any retouching at 
our hands, Neither do we dream of criticising, nor of insti- 
tuting anything like a general comparison between, Milton and 
Southey. They are too unlike, generally, for comparison,— 
too unlike, in the whole structure of their minds, the whole 
plan of their Poems ; the one, grand, stately, majestic; the 
other, exquisitely graceful, and surpassingly beautiful. Nor 
is it with the vain-glorious hope of adding to, or extending, a 
fame as wide-spread as the world, and which should be as ever- 
during. Our object isa much simpler one, our hope much 
more humble ; it is simply this. 

In reading, first, the “ Paradise Lost,” and afterwards, 
“Thalaba,” we have been much struck with, what seems to 
us, a striking analogy between the two ; a carrying out, as it 
were, of one plan, a continuation of one design ; and our ob- 
ject is, now, to point this out. It possibly may not have oc- 
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curred to other minds, even those appreciatively familiar with 
the two authors ;—and, if it has not, in calling attention to 
it we feel that we thus increase their sum of mental enjoy- 
ment. 

It is only as if, at some rich feast, we should invite them to 
partake with us of an exquisite side-dish, hitherto unnoticed ; 
or, as if having chanced to discover, in ‘a solitary ramble, a 
spring of clear, gushing water, deeply hidden in the recesses of 
the wood, we should insist upon their going back with us to 
behold it in its secluded beauty, and to quaff from its crystal 
basin sweet draughts of strength and vigor. We are but as 
the humble honey-bird, who cannot consent to enjoy, alone, 
his inexhaustible hive, but hovers around, until he attracts 
the attention of the passer by, and guides him to his concealed 
treasure. We feel that to Milton and Southey, and especially 
for these two works of theirs, we are indebted for some of the 
rarest enjoyment of our lives, and we would have others enjoy 
and benefit too. 

Mind acts upon mind, the greater intellect exerting a mag- 
netic power over the feebler, compelling it to receive somewhat 
of its fuller vigor, and imparting to it, if only for a season, a 
strength by which it rises up to the measure of the higher, the 
superior will ; so we, pigmy intellects, cannot hold communion 
for even a little while with the master-minds of the world, 
without coming away gainers; the very effort to reach their 
level, placing us upon a higher stand-point, and giving us a 
wider range of vision. 

Thus, then, as we have said, our object is to point out to 
those who already enjoy and appreciate Milton and Southey, 
the analogy which we think exists between these, their two 
master-pieces,—‘‘ The Paradise Lost,” and ‘ Thalaba the De- 
stroyer.” Through both these magnificent Poems, though 
differing widely in plan and execution, there runs a similar 
train of thought ;—on the same thread, their pearls, though 
differing in size, are strung. 

When Milton had completed his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” he seem- 
ed to feel that the story needed to be finished, and he intended 
his “ Paradise Regained” to be, what, from its great inferiority 
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in execution, it was not, that sequel. One hundred years after- 
wards, Southey, taking up, in some respects, a rather different 
idea from that of the “Paradise Regained,” gave us, though 
not avowedly, that conclusion which it had failed to be. 

Milton’s plot, in his Paradise Lost, is an unhidden one ; it 
is, in fact, little more than an enlargement of the Bible story 
of the Fall of Man, his consequent loss of God’s favor, and 
his expulsion from Paradise ; he plainly tells it in the opening 
of the first book,—“‘ of man’s first disobedience,” etc. ; the pas- 
sage is too familiar to need quoting. 

Southey’s Poem is, though not confessedly, a continuation of 
that story. It tells how man regains his lost purity, is restored 
to God’s favor, and reénters Paradise. Unlike Milton, how- 
ever, he does not openly avow his purpose. His plot is veiled 
under fiction. He professes to be writing merely an Oriental 
Romance, for the amusement of his readers. His hero is the 
chosen destroyer of the sorcerer brood, marked out by destiny 
to avenge the ruin wrought by these sorcerers upon his family. 
Now, although in this sespect the “‘ Avenger” would seem iden- 
tical with the Second Adam, it is evident that Southey had not 
in his mind the God-Man, Christ; for, in his hero, as in Mil- 
ton’s, was no Divinity ; both were mere men, and Southey be- 
gins with his hero, as Milton left him, sin-stained and erring. 
Both stories are taken from the Bible ; the first being, even in 
the names, but the opening history of the Old Testament ; 
while the second as distinctly embodies the whole New Testa- 
ment teaching of the Christian life and character. The first 
describes a pair all perfect in their innocence ; to accomplish 
whose ruin, and to obtain whose expulsion from Paradise, the 
whole power of Hell is leagued. Man unaided by God was, as 
he is now, helpless, and tempted by Satan, fell; a single 
temptation was sufficient. With no knowledge of any but 
angelic natures, and unconscious of the Evil Spirits ever plot- 
ting their destruction, our first parents received all suggestions 
as from Good Spirits. Thus their ignorance and perfect inno- 
cence aided the Tempter. Now, all this story, and much more 
added to it by Milton’s imagination, is told with a majesty and 
power which is unrivalled. Using “that noblest measure of 
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which the language is capable,” with daring hand he tears 
aside the curtain which shuts out the unseen world, and taking 
us even into the councils of the Most High, opens Heaven and 
Hell to our astonished and shrinking gaze. 

We do not say that Southey is equal to Milton in magnifi- 
cence of execution, He is not; but with less daring, he has 
more reverence ; and while the plot of his Poem is as grand in 
conception, it appeals more strongly to all our human sympa- 
thies. For, as in Milton’s hero, sin was the instrument for the 
perfecting of his nature, so in Southey’s, suffering was neces- 
sary for the renovation of his. And this idea is, we think, 
evolved from the Bible narrative of the Fall of Man, and is 
the link which connects the two Poems. When man was cre- 
ated in the image of God, He pronounced him, not perfect, 
but very good. To the full completion of his whole nature, 
intellectually, as well as morally, he certainly lacked one thing, 
knowledge, to make him, as God, perfect. Knowledge was for- 
bidden, by an express command of God, and could only 
be obtained by disobedience, which wag Sin. Thus, Sin be- 
came the instrument for the perfecting of his nature ; but in 
gaining knowledge at the heavy price which he paid for it, 
man was no nearer perfection, for, in the intellectual gain, he 
had lost the moral purity which is the all-pervading attribute 
of God, and here Southey’s hero comes in. 

In Adam, we have seen the sinless fall from his high estate. 
In Thalaba, the descendant of the first sinning pair, we shall 
see the sinful becoming again pure. Thalaba had inherited 
from Adam the coveted knowledge, but with it, he had also 
nherited the sin by which it was obtained. He must retain 
‘the one, and purging away the other, must regain the lost 
purity, and conquer the Evil Spirit. This wicked one, through 
whose wiles Adam had fallen, under another name, puts forth 
an almost Almighty power, to prevent the accomplishment of 
this purpose. With a nature tainted with sin, Thalaba is 
subjected to every temptation which would appeal most 
strongly to his desires. Every effort is made to accomplish his 
ruin. Every allurement of the sense is tried upon him. Every 
snare is spread about him. Evil Spirits, under the direction 
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of the Prince of darkness, always surround him, to watch for 
his destruction ; but he overcomes them all, in the exercise of 
every Christian virtue. 

As Adam’s first sin was disobedience, so Thalaba’s first con- 
quest was through obedience ; then follows Faith ; then, fall- 
ing into sin, Repentance, and finally self-conquest, so as freely 
to forgive his enemies, and submissively and cheerfully to yield 
his will to that of God. With each victory, he becomes more 
and more holy, until, at last, Paradise, the home of the blessed, 
is opened to him. Now, all this is told with most exquisite 
grace and beauty, fully compensating for the lack of Milton’s 
stately grandeur. Take, for exampte, the opening stanza :— 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of Heaven. 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night !” 


The rhythm in which this story is written, is peculiar. It is, 
as Southey calls it, ‘‘The arabesque ornament of an Arabian 
tale ;” but nothing could be more descriptive, or more appro- 
priate, for the wild story he was telling ; the interest in which 
is steadily kept up. There are passages in which he rises into 
grandeur, as in the Canto where Thalaba sent to the disobedi- 
ent Angels, to learn the talisman by which he was to com- 
mence the work of destruction, reaches a cave, where,— 


«With torrent force 

And everlasting roar, 
The black bitumen rolled, 
* * *” «€ 


No eye of mortal man 

If unenabled by enchanted spell, 

Had pierced those fearful depths. 

For mingling with the roar 

Of the portentous torrent, oft were eels 
Shrieks and wild yells, that scared 

The brooding eagle from her midnight rest.” 
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The remaining part of that Book is magnificent, even to the 
close, in which, after an awful conflict with Evil Spirits, he 
receives from the now repentant Angel, the talisman he sought. 


“Son of Hodeirah, thou hast proved it here, 
The talisman is Faith.” 


We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing one more 
passage, which occurs in the next Book, as if in direct contrast 
to the one we have given. The next temptation to which 
Thalaba was subjected, was of an opposing character. He 
had resisted the open attack ; now his soul was to be “ lapped 
in Elysium,” and thus enervated, to be overcome :— 


«“ Was it to earthly Eden, lost so long, 
The fated youth had found his wondrous way ? 


For Thalaba stood mute 

And passively received 

The mingled joy which flowed on every sense 
Where’er his eye could reach, 

Fair structures, rainbow-hued, arose, 

And rich pavilions through the opening woods, 
Gleamed through their waving curtains sunny gold, 
And winding through the verdant vale, 

Went streams of liquid light, 

The fluted cypresses reared up 

Their living obelisks. 

Wearied with endless beauty did his eyes 
Return for rest? beside him teems the earth 
With Tulips like the ruddy evening streaked, 
And here, the Lily hangs her head of snow ; 
And here, the Rose expands 

Her paradise of leaves. 


Full of the bliss, yet still awake 
To wonder, on went Thalaba ; 
On every side the sound of mirth 
The music of festivity, 
Invite the passing youth. 
Wearied at length with hunger and with heat 
He enters in a banquet-room 
Where round a fountain brink 
On silken carpets sate the festive train ; 
Instant through all his frame 
Delightful coolness spread ; 
The playing fount refreshed 
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The agitated air ; 

The very light came cooled through silvering panes 
Of pearly shells, like the pale moonbeam tinged, 
Or, where the wine vase filled the aperture, 

Rosy as rising morn or softer gleam 

Of saffron, like the sunny evening mist ; 

Through every hue and streaked by all 

The flowing fountain played.” 


One other passage, which recalls that almost divine strain of 
Milton, where Comus, enchanted with the lady’s song, says :— 


“ How sweetly did it float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven dawn 
Of darkness till it smiled, I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium.” 


Southey tells us,— 


“With the wide eye of wonder, Thalaba 
Watches her snowy fingers, round and round 
Unwind the loosening chain. 

Again he hears the low sweet voice, 

The low sweet voice so musical, 

That sure it was not strange, 

If in those unintelligible tones 

Was more than human potency, 

That with such deep and undefined delight 
Filled the surrendered soul.” 


Our limits do not permit us to give, as we would like to do, 
passages illustrative of each struggle and conquest. We do 
not know that Southey intended this to be, what we imagine 
it, a Christian Poem ; for he has not said so formally, although 
it is claimed by one of the most graceful of our modern wri- 
ters, as one of the great Sacred Poems of the language. In 
opposition to this idea, it might be argued, that too much is 
made out of a mere romance, and that any religious teaching 
it embodies, is of the vaguest and most general character, and 
that that cannot be called a Christian Poem which does not 
distinctly, gnd in terms, recognize Christ as the One great 
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Avenger and Sacrifice ;—no character being a Christian char- 
acter, which is not clearly and openly built upon Him and His 
Offering for Sin. 

This, to a certain degree, is true ; and taking Thalaba, as we 
have done, as the embodiment of the Christian character given 
us in the New Testament, we claim that that character, of 
necessity, recognizes Christ, just as certainly as the existence 
of a superstructure proves or involves the existence of an ur- 
derstructure or foundation on which it rests. Can we gaze in 
admiration upon some magnificent monument, the work of 
men’s hands, which has withstood the ravages of time, and been 
the admiration of thousands, and imagine it reared upon a 
shifting quicksand ? or if, of necessity, according to the estab- 
lished laws of architecture, a building of certain form and di- 
mensions, called imperatively for foundations of certain mate- 
rial and stability, would we, upon beholding such a building, 
exactly conforming to the proposed model, call aloud for shovel 
and pickaxe, and dig deep into the bowels of the earth, to bare 
visibly to the eye the solid masonry and the everlasting gran- 
ite, before believing that it had foundations ? or does not the 
exact conformity of the superstructure to the proposed model, 
prove the underlying structure? Now Mahometanism, the 
Oriental Religion and dress under which Southey has chosen 
to veil the true character of his hero, appears to have in com- 
mon with the Christian Religion, one foundation, namely, that 
there is but One God ;—and if that were so, the building 
reared by the two architects on this one foundation, should be 
the same. But when it is considered that the structure reared 
by the one, Mahomet, is altogether sensual, free scope being 
allowed to its votaries for the gratification of every carnal de- 
sire, while the Religion of Jesus is rigid in its avoidance of all 
that can lead to evil, self-denying, and even, in the compari- 
son, ascetic, and that Thalaba conforms to the latter and not 
to the former model, it must be conceded, that although not 
in terms expressed, Southey intended to portray the character 
of the Christian, as built upon the foundation of God in 
Christ ; and not in Mahometanism, upon the lie, so identified 
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in that system with the truth, as to make it of none effect, 
that “ God is God, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” 

It is, therefore, to our mind, evident, that the Eastern dress, 
in which Southey has draped his hero, does but add grace, 
without in the least hiding the perfectness of proportion which 
unmistakeably proclaims the Christian ; and that, in so far as 
Thalaba is depicted, the Christian, with all Christian graces 
and virtues, fulfilling all that Christ taught and declared, in 
so far, Christ is recognized and acknowledged. We know, 
that he who reads Thalaba only as a beautiful romance, ignor- 
ing its underlying meaning, does but half enjoy it. It is, to 
him, like a parable or an allegory to the unlearned, who can- 
not comprehend its meaning; who, having. ears, hear not. 
We feel that it is not possible to rise from the perusal of Thal- 
aba, without a higher appreciation of Man, and his capacities. 
The contrary is the effect produced by Milton; perhaps just 
the right effect, from the differing subjects,—The Fall and the 
Restoration. 

In Milton, from the superabundance of imagery, Angelic 
beings, and even Satan himself, engrossing the whole interest, 
Man becomes a mere secondary object, so weak, so helpless, so 
unable to resist temptation, that he sinks in our estimation ; 
and the words of the Psalmist rise spontaneously,—‘‘ What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him ;” while from Thalaba the 
effect is different. Every human sympathy is enlisted in be- 
half of that grandest spectacle in the universe,—a human soul 
struggling, not only with inbred corruption, but with all 
the banded powers of Hell! resisting temptations, subdu- 
ing evil passions and tempers, overcoming sin, conquering 
self ;—the low, the carnal, becoming absorbed in the inner, the 
higher, the spiritual nature, until the earthly becomes alto- 
gether heavenly, the human altogether divine. 
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Art. III—OUR CHURCH HYMNODY. 


(1.) Hymns suited to the Feasts and Fasts of the Church, 
and other occasions of Public Worship ; appended to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


(2.) A Collection of Hymns, reported to the General Conven- 
tion of 1865, by the Committee of Hymns and Psalms. 


Philadelphia: 8vo., pp. 36. 


(3.) Additional Hymns, set forth by the House of Bishops, at 
the request of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
General Convention, October, 1865 ; to be used in the Con- 
gregations of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. Philadelphia: 1866. 12mo., pp. 70. 


(4.) Specimen of a Church Hymnal, Humbly offered for the 
consideration of those interested. By a Member of the Gen- 
eral Convention. Baltimore: 1866. 18mo., pp. 59. 


THERE seems to be much interest in the Church, at the 
present time, upon the question of Hymns. It is exhibited in 
the public Councils, and felt, more or less, by the minds of the 
thinking members. This springs, first, from a discontent with 
many of the Hymns in our present Collection, as failing to 
meet the requirements of correct Theology, or true taste ; or, 
second, from a desire for a larger liberty in selection, joined 
with a fondness for many Hymns besides those in customary 
use ; or, third, from a longing after other vehicles to-express 
religious feelings or impressions, which in our day have been 
excited or restored. 

That there are powerful reasons why the Church, by her 
supreme authority, should exercise supervision of such Hymns 
as are to be sung in her Common Worship, will, perhaps, ap- 
pear in what we are now to offer to our readers. She never 
can rule, of course, the selection of those in private use ; and 
it is questionable whether she can ever influence strongly the 
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principles of individuals in such selection ; for there are higher 
authorities than she, in all matters of taste. But there seems 
no weighty reason why the Hymns which are to be sung in 
public, and which manifestly have great power, analogous to 
the Prayers which are said in public, in determining opinions, 
and inspiring feelings, and generating impulses, should not, as 
the rest of her Worship, require her solemn approval. 

Of all religious composition, we had almost said, of all com- 
position, that of the Hymn is the most difficult. Poets of 
high order, who have been likewise devout men, have rarely 
attempted it. Their standard of perfection has been so high, 
that, though often feeling the impulse to such composition, 
they have shrunk from the execution. They, of all men, have, 
doubtless, felt the inadequacy of their own words, and judged 
their own efforts by the severest criticism. Poets of an inferior 
order have attempted it more largely; yet but few of their 
efforts have sunk into the Christian mind in general, and car- 
ried their immortality with them. Here and there, over the 
history of the Church, her Hymns are scattered, like stars in 
the sky, faintest when gathered most numerously, brightest 
when most isolated. It is only now and then in the life of the 
Church, as in the life of the individual Christian poet, that the 
conditions are supplied for the production, in large quantity, of 
truly noble Hymns, which shall win the imprimatur of the 
ages. Not only must the imagination be kindled, not only 
must the judgment be severe, but the heart must be warmed, 
and the life must be answerable ; for this poetic production is 
to be judged, not only by the poetic taste, but by the cold eye 
of theology, and by the common Christian heart. 

Nevertheless, Hymns which meet these requirements have, 
since the Apostolic days, been produced in abundance. Could 
they only be winnowed from the general mass, they would 
be foand numerous enough for all present wants, and would 
be a standard of excellence that would powerfully influence 
all cotemporary or future efforts at such composition. Let 
us endeavor to display, if we can, our ideal of a Christian 
Hymn. 

A Hymn, in a narrow definition, is a rhythmical expression 
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of praise or adoration. In a larger definition, it is the rhyth- 
mical expression of any religious emotion that is true and legit- 
imate. If it be intended for individual use, this last definition 
needs no limitation; If for common use, it must be an ex- 
pression of emotion that is common, as well as true and legit- 
imate. And in this latter case, it is susceptible of division 
into two or three sorts. It either expresses such emotion as is 
common to all worshippers, believers in the lowest sense ; or 
such as is felt only by the faithful ; or such as is experienced 
only by the saintly ; yet the elements and conditions for which 
are in the hearts of all. 

This excludes, of course, the expression of all diseased, or 
abnormal! religious emotion. There is plenty such, as every 
Pastor can testify ; and which his efforts have been to check, 
or purify, or extinguish. No Hymn, then, which is an out- 
growth of the disordered and not healthy Christian experience, 
is fit for Common Worship. Nor is any one, which, though 
true, is the product of a rare idiosyncrasy. Either of these 
will be meaningless for many hearts, and require a bewildering 
effort of the imagination to adopt them. Several of the Hymns 
in our present collection are, perhaps, liable to this objection. 

Secondly. A Hymn for Common Worship must have theolo- 
gical correctness. It must not be heretical, nor partizan, nor 
the expression of an individual theory. The truth of this is 
so manifest as to require no argumentation. Criticism, here, 
must be negative, rather than positive. All Hymns should, in 
this regard, undergo close scrutiny. 

Thirdly. A Hymn should not only be correct in versifica- 
tion, but have rhythmical merit sufficient to elevate it, beyond 
all question, above the level of prose. This is of more import- 
ance than that the thoughts should be poetic. But the thought 
or feeling, whatever it be, should be treated poetically, or there 
is no reason why it should be versified at all. It will be found 
that the Hymns which have made the deepest and most per- 
manent impression, have done so more from something taking 
in the rhythm, than from the thought ; which, indeed, may 
exist in many-another dress, but, clothed in this, reaches a new 
depth of the Christian heart. This, which is the most sen- 
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suous, yet most spiritual part of Poetry, is most difficult, 
if not impossible, to analyze, to discover the ground for the 
delight which it produces, as is not the intellectual part. 
Thereby the poet produces, not the thought, but the feel- 
ing with which we enter upon his thought. It is desirable 
that Hymns for Common Worship should possess this merit, 
as generally as possible, not only not to displease the poetic 
taste, and the rhythmical ear, which are more widely possessed 
than is generally supposed, but also that they may elevate, 
correct, and purify the common taste in this particular. 

Fourthly, a Hymn should possess, or seem to possess, that 
spontaneity, which is the inevitable mode of utterance of strong 
emotion, Hence, if it is too didactic, if burdened with too 
much thought, or with too recondite thought, or if expressed 
in the logical method, this rule is violated. Emotion does not 
speak in the logical method. Its law of association is rather 
analogical, and thus strong emotion makes any soul poetic. 
Emotion does not deal with out-of-the-way thoughts. Such 
always make any Hymn smack of the lamp. It deals, rather, 
with thoughts which are common, but deep ; so deep, and true, 
as to be rarely realized. It deals with such thoughts simply 
as may express themselves by an involuntary utterance. It is 
well-known that, in all languages, Lyric Poetry only becomes 
captivating and popular when it has this element of sponta- 
niety. And common people are very good judges of this merit. 
They will not away with Songs, or Hymns either, which put 
them to too much trouble of thinking. It is the perfection of 
art here to speak in the language of simple nature, If, how- 
ever, the religious Poet can, warming and rising with his sub- 
ject, clothe profound thought in the language of emotion, sim- 
plifying it thus for the common mind, he has achieved a tri- 
umph of his art. 

It is evident, that none of the above requirements exclude 
Petition, as proper subject-matter for Hymns. The poetic 
mind, when kindled by religious emotion, has its own peculiar 
language of petition. But, inasmuch as this part of Worship 
seems to come under the denomination of Praise, rather than 
of Prayer, it would seem desirable that the larger part of our 
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Hymns should be acts of Praise, as indeed the best Hymns are, 
yet accompanied by a sufficient number of the other kind. 

If all this be true, and a true Hymn is such as we have de- 
scribed, can our own Church do somewhat to furnish us with 
a sufficient collection of such ? or is it a work too arduous for 
her to attempt ? It is, indeed, an arduous work, and not one 
of a month, or a year, but of years. Who would have confi- 
dence in himself, if called upon for such a critical enterprize ? 
Who does not know how much his own judgments warped by 
his fondnesses and aversions? It is not, then, a labor fit for 
any one man, but for several. And such should be men, not 
only of theological ability and soundness, having the confi- 
dence of the Church in this respect, but men of poetic taste, 
at least, if not of poetic power ; and especially men possessed 
of a fine rhythmical ear. Supposing the Church determined 
to make trial of this enterprize, let us offer the following sug-. 
gestions, for the much or the little they may be worth. 

Our present Collection of Hymns cannot be abandoned, till 
another as large or larger is ready to supply its place. Even 
many of the faulty ones, which it would be desirable to ex- 
clude, have a strong hold upon manya heart. It may be grad- 
ually withdrawn, thus: Let the General Convention find, if 
they can, four, five, or six such men as the above, to constitute 
a permanent Committee, to endure five, ten, it may be twenty 
years. Let them be instructed to examine, from time to time, 
all the Hymns of all the ages ;—and from time to time to pre- 
sent, in small installments, such, and such only, as have had 
their unanimous approbation. Of course, many of the Hymns 
in our present Collection will be included, when revised, among 
those they present. Let the results of their labors, if accepted 
by the Convention, be put forth for immediate use. Thus, 
gradually, wili a new body of Hymns become familiar; and when, 
after a term of years, they become sufficiently numerous, the 
old Collection, as a body, may be withdrawn, and those Hymns 
in it which are to be dropped altogether, will be yielded with 
fewer regrets. 

And during this period, if we have poetic power among us, 
and if our faith, and joy, and love, are strong enough, it will 
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be prompted to utter itself in new Hymns. They are the pro- 
duct of an age of such faith, and joy, and love. The course of 
events in the future is likely to be such as to shipwreck otr 
faith altogether, or to intensify it. Judging by the fruit, the 
faith of the Church is deepening ; and if she has to suffer, her 
joy will deepen and gladden. We may be on the eve of a pe- 
riod of strong religions emotion. There is that in the hearts 
of Christians now, which requires rhythmical expression as an 
antidote against, and triumph over, the Unbelief of the day. 
Oh, for another David! Show men how Christians can feel, 
and we have a new evidence for the glory and the truth of our 
Religion. 

We propose now to illustrate what we have already said, by 
reference to the works at the head of our pages. The Collec- 
tion of “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” we do not refer to ; 
for they have not been brought before the Church in a manner 
to require such an examination. They deserve the attention 
of our Hymnodists. Neither shall we offer criticism upon the 
Hymns reported to the last General Convention, by the Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. They were subjected to 
very severe judgment in that venerable body ; and while we do 
not appear as their advocate as a whole, we do plead for a kind 
appreciation of whatever of real excellency may be found in 
them. 

The Canons of Criticism, by which we would try all Hymns 
for Public Worship, are as follows, together with the corres- 
ponding faults :— 


1. Right Religious Emotion , viz: 1. Abnormal Emotion, viz: 
(a) Healthy. (a) Diseased. 
(b) Natural. (b) Forced; Too high strung. 
(c) Common. (c) Individual ; Subjective. 
2. Correct Theology. 2. Incorrect, or doubtful Theology. 
3. Poetic treatment, good verse, rhyth- | 3. Prosaic; bad verse; want of Melody; 
mical merit, absence of Harmony. 
4, Spontaneity. 4. Thought labored, obscure, didactic: 
labored expression. 





To which might be added, perhaps :— 


5. Adaptation to Music. | 5. Impracticahbility for Music. 
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The postulates, which what we shall say may tend to confirm, 
are ;—that Hymns intended for Common Worship, should be 
fitted for such Worship, and not for individual use, and to 
gratify private tastes ; that we should have only such as are of 
high excellence, and that there is no need of a multitude of 
inferior ones; that, therefore, any Hymn should undergo a 
severe censorship, before being allowed an equal place, (such as 
all our Hymns have virtually, if not legally,) beside our glori- 
ous system of Collects and Prayers, and the blessed Psalms of 
David. 

There are many fine Hymns in the Collection in our Prayer 
Book ; but there are many also; which are rarely or never sung ; 
and others, too, which may be favorites of a few, but, no mat- 
ter how often sung, fail to reach the general heart. All such 
had better be expunged. They keep down the public taste ; 
and some of them actually corrupt the true notion of Wor- 
ship : all which we hope to make apparent. 

Of course, violations of our first and second Canons must be 
rare in any Collection which has undergone even the superficial 
scrutiny of sound divines. We think, however, that any 
Hymn, doubtful in these particulars, should be ruled out ; and 
that our compilers have been a little careless. Take, for in- 
stance, Hymn 151, beginning,— 

“Lord, my God, I long to know.” 


That such a Hymn is put forth for common use, takes for 
granted that every Christian does, or should, sometimes, find 
himself in such a state as to ask these questions. The subject 
finds that there 7s such a thing as self-denial in the Christian 
life ; that he does not perform, cheerfully, every act of obedi- 
ence to his Lord ; that even Prayer is sometimes burdensome ; 
and this causes him to doubt whether he has any true love for 
Christ. That sinners should love at all, he half asserts, but 
does not believe, is impossible ; for he remembers that he de- 
sires to love, and that he does find some pleasure in his Christ- 
ian profession, So, to compromise the conflicting arguments, 
he prays that if he has not loved heretofore, he may now be- 
gin, Now, is this exhibition of momentary faithlessness, this 
seeming distrust in the Lord’s Grace, this unhealthy despond- 
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ency, which may be pitied, but never can be praised ; nay, this 
actual misapprehension of. the Gospel offer ;—is this proper 
subject matter for Christian, united Worship ? 
Take, again, Hymn 182, beginning,— 
“0, for a closer walk with God.” 


Here the absence of certain cherished feelings, of the strong 
consolations which sometimes accompany a sudden or late con- 
version, is mourned over ; as though God had promised that 
such should continue, as though they were the thermometer of 
the growth in Grace, as though their very withdrawal, supposing 
them the work of the Holy Ghost, might not be a part of 
God’s loving providence. Such phenomena in the Christian 
experience have explanation variable, probably, in each indi- 
vidual case ; but here an explanation is insinuated, viz: that 
the subject, by his sin, has utterly banished the Holy Spirit ; 
which, in the majority of cases, is probably as untrue as the 
philosophy of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. Surely, a wor- 
shipping congregation is misled by the use of such a Hymn as 
this! This anatomization of self is the work of the closet ; 
and may easily become morbid, unless some outward correction 
is supplied. This correction is Church Worship ; wherein the 
doubting believer’s thoughts are sent away from himself, to 
rest upon the sublime objects of his faith ; and a Hymn should 
exhibit the remedy, not the disease. 

Blemishes of the same nature, if not so evident as in these 
two instances, may be discovered in other Hymns, where we 
hesitate to approve the Theology ; or, the emotion depicted 
seems to exhibit a transient or permanent unhealthiness. Still, 
instances of these faults are exceptional ; but, on the contrary, 
excellence in our Third and Fourth Canons is the exception, 
rather than the rule, in our Collection, or in any other we have 
seen. Those which dwell upon the educated ear, or even upon 
the common ear, for the sweetness of their sound, are rare. 
Yet such, when we find them, are those likewise which move 
the heart strongly, and whose influence is perennial. And, 
those likewise which do not look as though they had been 
celdly and carefully composed, but which seem, rather, the 
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involuntary utterances of a heart warm with feeling ; they, 
too, are favorite ones, and the very glow and hurry of them 
forbids or disarms criticism. Can we only gather together 
enough of such, and when a new one is successfully born, add 
it to the group, we may let the rest go, excellent Poems though 
they may be, out of our Churches, 

Surely, if there is any event in our Lord’s life, whose con- 
templation would seem to be fruitful of emotion, and which is 
fitted for poetic treatment, it is the Resurrection. The multi- 
tude of events which compose it and surround it, the variety 
and intensity of the thoughts which it suggested to the Disci- 
ples, and which the Christian poet can surely reproduce,—all this 
would seem to make it almost unequalled in its capacity. Yet, 
though the topic be so grand and rich, and one where a con- 
siderable number of Hymns would be desirable, we have but 
four in the Prayer Book in which to voice our emotions on 
Easter Day. Of these, two are utterly unfit for the purpose. 
In Hymns 68 and 71, we find certain theological propositions 
bearing upon the Resurrection, addressed to the intellect, and 
requiring careful thought fully to understand them. So far as 
they are Scriptural, there is difference of opinion as to their 
interpretation, even in the Church. There is no pretence of 
poetic treatment in them ; indeed, as theological propositions, 
they are incapable of it. The Eleventh Article, put into 
rhyme, would be quite as suitable for Common Worship. And 
the language is harsh and unmelodious, beyond expression. 
Yet these are words put forth to be sung by Christians, warmed 
beyond their usual degree by contemplation of the events which 
Easter celebrates. 

The 70th Hymn is not liable to this criticism. It is fair 
verse, and expresses a true feeling. Yet it has something of 
the style of syllogism ; it is, after all, lacking in warmth proper 
for the occasion ; and, moreover, it is faulty, as being an ad- 
dress from the congregation, singing it to a part of their own 
number. Its inspiration is not the object, the Risen Lord, 
but the subject, the Christian neophyte, needing instruction, 
and capable of exhibiting the power of the Resurrection, more 
or less. 
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We have remaining, the 69th Hymn. It is without poetic 
treatment, yet simple in diction, and so natural and spontane- 
ous in utterance, that it is a true Hymn; and the only good 
one of the four. In the recent Collection, set forth for use, 
there is one other Easter Hymn, and that of inferior merit ! 

In our Collection, as now enlarged, we have a considerable 
number of Hymns for such occasions as the Laying of a Cor- 
ner Stone, Consecration of a Church, Missions, and other top- 
ics, which do not admit of a great variety of treatment, and 
where the Hymns are generally mere repetitions of each other, 
in different measure. Yet we have but one good Hymn for 
Easter, the most fruitful of all occasions, one would think, 
for poetic inspiration ; for our feeling, as we contemplate the 
Resurrection, analyzes itself into all the emotions, like the 
white light separating into its component hues,—love, joy, fear, 
hope, zeal, rest,—yet every one showing it as something grand 
or beautiful. 

An Easter Hymn requires, absolutely, the objective treat- 
ment. Yet the majority of Hymnists, as of all poetasters, 
run more to subjectivity. Hence this is the characteristic, and 
the worst one of our Hymns in general. Too many are there, 
displaying thoughts, interpretations, impressions, where the 
real topic is the human mind or heart ; too few, dealing with 
the real objects of our Worship, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, and 
having for their topic, Gop, in the many ways in which He has 
approached us, and dealt with us ; too few, in later days, 
dwelling around the inexhaustible object, our Dear Lord, in 
His manifold words and deeds ; and too many, ringing per- 
petually the changes of mere human feeling. 

The mental process through which the writer passes is, prob- 
ably, very different, in the one case, and in the other. In the 
one, he fixes his attention, first, upon some feeling or thought 
within himself, and this constitutes his topic. The objects of 
faith, the objective facts of our Religion, are made subordinate 
things, and are spoken of, so far, only as they are necessary to 
describe or illustrate the thought or feeling he would bring to 
notice. They are made to serve his emotion, if he has any. 
Deliberation, plan, the want of spontaneity, are the almost 
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inevitable characteristics of such efforts. Yet there are some 
Hymns of this character so beautiful, that we would not ban- 
ish them, even from our Collection for Common Worship. 

In the other case, the mental process seems difficult. The 
object furnishes the inspiration,—Gop, powerful, wise, just, 
merciful, loving ; Curist, a child, a sufferer, a preacher, dying, 
risen, ascending ; the Hoty Guost, operating, persuading, 
gathering together the elect for the consummation. This ob- 
ject is treated in the light of the subjective emotion, to be sure, 
and will be managed, according to that emotion, but it is never 
lost sight of as the leading, inspiring fact or idea, of which the 
imagination has intuition. His own thoughts may come in ; 
but they rise naturally from the contemplation of the topic, 
and seem to have spontaneous generation from the union of 
the Divine One with the loving heart. The tendency of this 
action of the poetic mind is, to carry all scrutiny away from 
ourselves, as we read or hear the Poem, and fix it upon the 
grand or precious object of our faith. And this, we take it, is 
the prime design of al] Worsuip; and thus appears the rea- 
son why this element of objectivity is almost the sine qua non 
for all Offices intended for Common Use. It is notably the 
characteristics of our Collects, and other parts of our Liturgy ; 
while our Hymns lean the other way, and thus help to corrupt 
the true idea of Worship. 

In our judgment, the Collection lately put forth, as allowed 
to be used, contains about ten fine Hymns; about ten more 
that are good ; and the remainder faulty and inferior. We 
venture to specify as really good, Hymns 231, 250, 253, 256, 
264, 273, 274, 275, 276 277. Not all of these are objective ; 
and there are others which are, and deserve to have trial ; but 
we have named them as most beautiful, and likely to become 
favorites, for one reason or another. Let us take up one for a 
brief analysis, which may somewhat illustrate our positions : 
Hymn 264: 


“ Abide with me! fast falls the eventide.” 


In this Hymn, the thoughts are common-place ; there is no 
original imagery; not an imaginative epithet; yet it has a 
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great charm, we venture to say, not only for the popular ear, 
but for the most highly cultivated taste. This is owing to a 
full rhythm, a skillful management of the refrain, and, above 
all, to the prepossession created by a melodious first stanza, or 
couplet, or even verse. The note of feeling is struck in the 
first line, and if not deepened, is yet sustained throughout. 
The author does not infringe upon or confuse it. Here is proof 
that Hymns, to be popular, and even powerful, depend upon, 
not the thought, nor the imagery, but chiefly upon their sen- 
suous quality, upon their sweetness of sound, upon such con- 
struction as brings out simpler or more recondite harmonies, 
and to the pervading feeling, as one into which the Christian 
heart loves to fuse itself; in short, to the same merits which 
make a fine lyric of any kind. Not always does even a first 
class Poet reach that rounded perfection in a short piece, which 
leaves nothing to long for, and makes it a gem forever. The 
question is, can we gather from all ages and languages enough 
of such to make up a Collection of Hymns, proper for Com- 
mon Worship? If so, let all the other exquisite sacred Po- 
ems find their proper place in ‘ Books of Hours,” or Offices of 
Private Devotion. Let not more than a few of thesc find place 
in our Public Service ; for the tendency to use subjective 
Hymns there, is a vicious one; and too great abundance of 
them would lower the whole tone of public devotion. 

As to the last note of excellence we have given, Adapta- 
tion for Music, it is too much to expect that words can be 
written for Music, or that the Poet will bear this adaptation in 
mind in the art of composition. In fitting a Hymn for Music, 
it may be needful now and then to change slightly its diction, 
even at the expense of its poetic merit. Ordinarily, the mu- 
sical composer can and should adapt his work to the words ; 
and as fine Music can elevate and transfigure the words in 
which it utters itself, we only need to see that the words are 
simple and comprehensible. We do not look for labored 
thought in Hymns, or logic of any kind. Music never addresses 
the Intellect. It reaches the heart through the Imagination. 
The words which are its vehicle should be emotive, rather than 
intellectual, calling out the feelings involuntarily, and not in- 
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structing them how to flow out. Poetry which is to be sung, 
of all Poetry, should conceal its art, and seem to have no plan. 
Too much inter-dependence of parts in a Hymn, makes it look 
artificial, and kills emotion. The thoughts must flow on in 
the analogical method, or rather in the method, sui generis, of 
the objective Poet, when kindled by his theme. 

The Collection, compiled, we believe, by the Bishop of Mary- 
land, judging by the specimen put forth, is, in many respects, 
an improvement upon that inour Prayer Book. But we do not 
think his principle of selection severe enough. Many of the 
Hymne are wanting in poetic treatment, and have little rhyth- 
mical attractiveness. 'Too many are subjective ; yet there are, 
in the little volume, we think, many true and beautiful Hymns, 
We venture to specify some, which we have marked at a first 
perusal, Numbers 6, 14, 27, 29, 30, 31, 358, 366, 372, 375, 
383, 386, 388, 389, 390, 392. 

In conclusion, we repeat what we have said above ; we do 
not think any one man capable of making such a Collection as 
the Church should have. Though convinced that our Canons 
of Criticism are true and irrefragible, yet when we address 
ourselves to the application, we feel our incompetency alone, 
and long for another’s presence, to discuss the matter ; think- 
ing it possible, that our own judgment might be modified or 
reversed. And the explanation of this is simple. Judgment, 
taste, even the rhythmical ear, are not a uniform quantity, but 
changeable by freshness or fatigue, or pre-occupation, bodily or 
mental. It is especially difficult to give the relative value of 
that with which we are very familiar, as contrasted with what 
is new and strange. It seems to us that three at the least, or 
six at the most, would be the most competent court to adjudi- 
cate upon this question, and correct each other’s mistakes, pro- 
vided that they took time enough for the labor, and especially, 
that they addressed themselves to it with that earnestness 
which its importance deserves. 
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Authority and Reason, 


Art. IV—AUTHORITY AND REASON, AND THE CATH- 
OLIC CREEDS. 


‘ Again let old Nicza speak, 
And for Armenian answer Greek.’ 
BisHop ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE. 


One of the most pitiable things in the world, is to see the 
debate in Europe between the Romanist and the anti-Roman- 
ist parties. This is especially manifest in France, where it is 
carried on by means of discussion and argumentation upon 
their several grounds. It does seem, when we examine the 
Roman Catholic controversialists, that there is nothing so hate- 
ful as Reason, so destructive in every way ;—it must be cast 
overboard, it must be completely despised and rejected as a 
guide in all matters of Religion. Authority is to be everything, 
—allin all. And then, their antagonists assail the principle 
of Authority ; show its faults, its unsuitableness to these 
brilliant times, the blunders it has made in the past, and is 
now making, and end with glorifications of Reason as a guide, 
all-sufficient, unerring, infallible,—if their eulogies are to be 
taken literally. Not quite so infallible, we say, if from our 
quiet American domestic point of view, we consider the Phi- 
losophy of Comte, the Morality of Eugene Sue, Victor Hugo, 
and Alexander Dumas. 

Now, upon these two points of Authority and Reason, and 
upon two kindred subjects, Tradition and the Scriptures, we 
certainly do think that in the United States the Church is in 
a position to admit the weight and power of both, to consider 
them as parts of the great sphere of the truth that teaches 
man ; hemispheres, it is true, and therefore lying, one to the 
North, the other to the South, but not therefore antagonis- 
tic, not therefore dissevered and conflicting. We do think 
that our position, as a Church, enables us to take this view, 
that accepts them both, as we are in the primitive Christian 
status of absolute Church liberty, a Church, autonomous, gov- 
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erned by the law itself has made, and by the Church authori- 
ties itself has established and elected, and yet without giving 
up our inheritance from the past in Doctrine and Organization, 
Creeds and Sacraments. Ours is the position of the Primitive 
and Catholic Church ; ours, too, her feeling in regard to Au- 
thority and Reason, Scripture and Tradition. We are, at 
once, the most conservative, and the most progressive of all 
religious bodies, The authority of the Church, as regards 
Doctrine, Organization and Discipline, is most fervently es- 
teemed among us. And, side by side with this, goes the most 
exceeding reverence for Holy Writ. More of the English Bible 
is heard, is read, is taught, is learned among us, than in any 
of the Societies that call themselves Churches in this land. 

It is so, and it should be so. For, with us, the system of 
Doctrine that we have in the Book of Common Prayer, is ex- 
planatory of the Scriptures, is perfectly in accordance with 
them, is upheld, illustrated, enforced by them, Take this 
system of Doctrine, and repeat it every Lord’s Day, in its 
main points, the whole year through,—and then along with it 
read, as we do, the Scriptures in the vernacular to the public, 
and no one shall doubt the perfect accordance of the one with 
the other. The highest and keenest intellect shall feel no jar, 
no discordance of tone between the Christian Scriptures and 
the Christian Faith,—the most honest, rough-spun, peasant 
intellect, shall rest in perfect confidence in themy as both ac 


cordant. 
Hence, we have the explanation of these two strange facts 


in two opposite directions ; the utter want of Holy Scripture 
in the Services of Dissenters, compared with the richness and 
abundance of Holy Writ in our Liturgy ; and again the sim- 
ilar deficiency of the Roman Catholic Services,—nay, the bit- 
ter antagonism, but poorly concealed, of these last, to the 
reading of Holy Writ even in their own Versions. Let us 
imagine, if we can, the Predestination system of Calvin, in all 
its harshness, wrought out in a Liturgical form for the whole 
year through, showing itself clearly in all its peculiarities, all 
its practical conclusions, all the inferences as to God and Na- 
ture, as to man and woman, that can be drawn by reasoning 
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from it. Imagine a Liturgical System, bringing out all this, 
and then close by it their Clergy reading in the ears of the 
people the Words of our Blessed Lord, full of mercy, gentle- 
ness, and peace, the narratives of His acts of goodness and 
kindness, the blessed Gospels dropping as virgin honey- combs 
with sweetness, the Epistles, bedewed with loveliness, the 
Psalms of David. Who is there that sees and understands 
the spirit of the one great teacher of the Calvinist Sects, and 
then thinks upon the Spirit of the Lord, our teacher, and can- 
not but conclude that a Liturgy for them is impossible ? 

It was in the Puritanic and Presbyterian Sects of England, 
in the seventeenth century, a wise instinct of self-preservation 
that compelled them to abhor, hate, and execrate, al] Liturgi- 
cal Services, and, above them all, the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. 

With regard to the Roman Catholics, the same is the fact. 
They have, we admit, their doctrinal system, the Medieval 
Popery of Hildebrand and Aquinas, wrought out into an ex- 
tensive Liturgical System. The whole body of their Doctrine 
is in their Service Books, their Breviary, and Missal, and Pon- 
tifical, and most assiduously in the Latin Language, it is used 
by their Clergy and their Monastic Orders. They dare not 
have it in English before the people. Even the small portion 
of Scripture that is left in it, would dash the whole thing in 
pieces in the course of a few years; and the reading in the 
vernacular, day by day, and year by year, of so great a mass 
of Scriptures as was in the Services of Leo, Gelasius, and 
Gregory, their own Popes, from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury, would be, in these days, intolerable. It must be given 
up, or the System. And therefore the portion of Scriptures 
in the Latin Liturgy has constantly diminished, as their pecul- 
iar System of Doctrine advanced in its development. There- 
fore, their Services are persistently maintained in the Latin, and 
there is a steady antagonism to the reading and circulation of 
the Bible among their people in English. Only an Apostolic 
and Catholic Church can have a Liturgy. Only an uncorrupt 
Church can have the Liturgy in the language.of the people, 
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and can read to the people such an extent of Holy Writ as the 
Church of England and our own have in the Services. 

The Primitive Church never was afraid of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. In the Services of the Church 
they were most prominent, in the private reading of Christ- 
ians, lay and clerical, and in the writings and sermons of their 
Clergy. The amount of Scripture to be found in the Christ- 
ian authors of the first four centuries, is perfectly amazing. 
In fact, it is most astonishing to see in the earliest writers of 
the Church how much they abound with citations from the 
Scripture. Lord Hailes, (Sir David Dalrymple,) a laborious 
Scotch lawyer of the last century, distinctly proved, by actual 
examination, that if there were no copies of the New Testa- 
ment in existence, the whole of it would be found embedded 
in the writings of the Christian Fathers of the first four cen- 
turies ! all parts of it existing in their quotations,—from the 
first verse of St. Matthew to the last verse of Revelations ! 
In truth, we must honestly say, that if the opinions of the 
Church Fathers of those centuries on Holy Scripture were cited 
to our European Romanists, without the names of their au- 
thors, they would be put down as wretched heretics, rank Prot- 
estants. And so they are, if the present practice and feeling 
of the Church of Rome concerning the Scriptures, be orthodox 
and Catholic. 

The Primitive Church held, that Scripture and Tradition 
are perfectly in accordance within the Church. Every man in 
the Church of those ages, Layman and Clergyman, read the 
Scriptures as his chartered right, in his native language, taught 
his children in them, heard them read perpetually in the Church 
Liturgy, argued upon them, and from them, as the ulti- 
mate and final authority. Just equally did each baptized man 
then believe in the existence for him of the Holy Catholic 
Church, “ the pillar and ground of the truth,” whose Creeds, 
and Doctrines, and teachings, were true and safe, under whose 
authority he had placed himself, and in whose tradition he 
found his surest and best guide. The Eastern Church, we may 
say, holds these opinions to the present day. 

But what shall we say about Reason and Authority ? Are 
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they not antagonists, as the European Rationalists, and the 
European Papists seem to agree in saying that they are? Do 
they not oppose one another, on every moral and Religious 
question, every question concerning man’s nature, his rights, 
and his duties? The answer is plain. In France, we know 
that they do. As a matter of fact, we know that in France 
the party of Reason is intensely and unreasonably bitter 
against the idea of Authority ; the party of Authority hates 
the very name of Reason. Radicalism, destructionism, immo- 
rality, on the one side,—on the other, despotism, Jesuitism, 
Military Monarchy, the most bitter contempt for all progress, 
the most bitter hatred to all Science. 

But, are not Reason and Authority really antagonist ? In 
our answer, we confine ourselves to matters of Religion ; while 
we really think that it extends to all questions of the Church, 
the State, and the Family. We say, no! We say, that in 
the Church, when in its normal and natural condition of per- 
fect freedom, then and there, Reason perfectly agrees with and 
supports Authority ; Authority confirms and upholds the con- 
clusions of Reason. The Reason of the Christian, the more 
perfect, and pure, and complete it is, the more it agrees with 
the authoritative decision of the Church. 

This one matter of the Catholic Creeds we employ as an 
illustration. We take a child of five years old, we take a day 
laborer, we take an ordinary girl of common education, we 
teach them these Creeds. They believe, upon our teaching, in 
the existence of God, in the Divinity of the Son, the Person- 
ality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit, in the existence of the 
Church, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic ; in a word, in all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith. Look over these Creeds, and 
here are a multitude of Doctrines. To prove merely one of them, 
would, in many cases, require many volumes, skill in many 
languages, knowledge of controversies which have lasted for 
ages, and had on either side the ablest of men. And here a 
child, a day laborer, an ordinary school-girl, is set down in a 
fixed opinion, on the one side or the other, without any knowl- 
edge of these controversies, without any reasoning, without 
any discussion. Is that fair? Perfectly fair, if there be one 
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God, and one divine Truth in the world; if there be one 
Church, ‘ the pillar and ground of the Truth ;’ and if there be 
one Bible, the Revelation of God’s Will. If this, all this, be 
so, then to assert with Authority, and to teach definitely the 
Truth entrusted to it, is the duty and privilege of the Church 
of God upon the Earth. 

And not one of these truths of the Catholic Creeds is there, 
but the Church has discussed, upheld, and maintained it, again 
and again, on the ground of Reason. For proof of this asser- 
tion, look at the Christian Apologists, the Christian Orators of 
the first seven centuries. Is there any lack of reasoning, or of 
Reason among them? See how boldly, upon all questions, 
they fling down the gauntlet to the heathen and the unbeliever, 
and show them, that the highest Doctrines of the Catholic 
Creeds are upheld in their integrity by the loftiest and the 
deepest, and the widest-reaching exercise of the reasoning 
power of man. St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. Chrysos- 
tom,—this is the universal position of these men, the men of 
the Church, of whom the whole human race is proud. They 
stand forth, the asserters of the Authority of the Catholic 
Creeds, supported on the one hand by Reason, and on the 
other by the written Revelation of God, the Holy Scriptures. 
For them, in the Church of God Reason and Authority, Doc- 
trinal Tradition and Holy Writ utter but one voice. And 
their utterance, for themselves and for all the sons of men, is 
the voice of the Catholic Creeds. It is actually impossible to 
imagine these men understanding or even dreaming of the an- 
tagonist position of Romanist and Protestant, upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The Bible without the Church, or the 
Church without the Bible,—a Christianity without the Cath- 
olic Creeds, or without the Scriptures,—would be to them a 
monstrous dream, a mere fantastic imagination. Faith and 
Reason, Scripture and Tradition, to them utter the seme voice, 
give the same verdict. No one of the Fathers of the first seven 
centuries ever dreamed of setting the one against the other. 

Now, what is the reason of this fact, that the Primitive 
Church held this position, so different from these two in Eu- 
rope? The best reason is, that she was perfectly free, till the 
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fourth century, and this freedom was not wholly overthrown 
till the eleventh. In the Church, therefore, for so many cen- 
turies, there was an extraordinary and all-pervading spiritual 
vitality, and an harmony of Christian life and Doctrine with 
the Scriptures, which we have not since seen. The Church, in 
her primitive position, was actually what a fanatical enthusiast 
of one hundred years ago called his Society, “‘a Living Bibie.” 

Secondly, she had her sole standards in the Catholic Creeds. 
And as these, in the originals, give a system most exactly cor- 
responding to the Holy Scriptures, so the Primitive Christians 
were in the position we have noticed. For them, Authority 
and Reason, Scripture and Tradition, went together. The one 
upholds the other. The Scriptures were heard, read, taught, 
studied, and believed in, most thoroughly The Creeds also 
were confessed most earnestly, with full faith, and grave, deep- 
hearted, love and assurance. 

Now we suppose that no Christian man will assert that 
Rome denies the Scriptures. No one will say that Calvinism, 
or Lutheranism rejects the Christian and Catholic Creeds. For 
‘the Romish Church unquestionably declares that she “receives 
and venerates all the Books both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,”* and the Lutherans and Calvinists of the Continent, 
the Presbyterians and Methodists here, receive formally and 
professedly the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. And yet, as a 
matter of fact, very few Roman Catholics indeed read the 
Scriptures habitually, and it is rather a difficult matter, in this 
country, to find a Dissenter who can repeat the Apostles’ Creed. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Roman Doctrine, systematized by 
Aquinas and authorized by the Roman Catholic Councils, does 
not agree with Holy Writ in the original, and therefore, while 
she does not reject the Scriptures, she does not desire any uni- 
versal study of them, even in her own Versions. And the new 
Protestant doctrine is in no degree more fond of the Catholic 
Creeds. — 

But in our Church, in England and in this land, it is hard 
to find a religious man who is not trained in the Scriptures 
and studious of them, and whose Creeds are not at his finger’s 





* Council of Trent, Session 4, A. D., 1546. 
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gersend. Both these are felt in the Church and under her 
system to be in perfect agreement. The same, as we have said, 
was the case with the Primitive Church of the purest times. 
This is also, to a very great degree, true of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Greek Church now. The Holy Scriptures and the 
Catholic Creeds are in perfect and entire concordance in an 
uncorrupt Church. 

All these sources of Divine Truth have been injured, more 
or less, in Europe and by European devices. Calvinists and 
Lutherans have destroyed the Organization and Ministry of 
the Church. Romanism has impaired its Doctrines. The 
Scriptures, in their sacred verity, have been more or less injured 
in European translations,* and then, an injury less known than 
these, the Western Church has perverted the sacred Catholic 
Creeds, more especially that of Nicea. In this country, all 
these evils are in process of amendment. Over the whole reli- 
gious world of the United States, we may say that the ques- 
tion of the Church, what it is and where it is to be found, is 
the most prominent of all questions. And again, a most un- 
mistakeable cry has gone forth for a revision of our noble and 
grand Version of the Scriptures, the best of all translations, 
but now two hundred and fifty years old, and therefore im- 
paired in distinctness and fullness of sense in many places, by 
the mere lapse of time. This demand will be complied with, 
we think, within one hundred years, in the Church in the 
United States. 

We purpose, in this Article, to call the attention of our 
readers to the changes which the Churches of Europe have 
made in the highest form of Liturgic Faith, the Catholic 
Creeds. 





* This may seem a hard saying. We give, however, one example. Since the 
days of St. Augustine, the doctrine of Fatalism, in the shape of Absolute Predes- 
tination and Decrees, has been found in European Versions of the Bible, beginning 
with the Vulgate. It is no more to be found in the original Greek of the New 
Testament, than Transubstantiation or the Transmigration of Souls is. And the 
Greek Church, which for twelve hundred years read the Scriptures in its own 
tongue, never found such a doctrine there. A doctrine of Election is in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew and Greek over the whole Scriptures, but this other exists only in 
European translations, 
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We, and all others who confess them in English, have the 
Latin form of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. The source 
from which the Prayer Book version of the Creeds is derived, 
is the Use of Sarum, a Western arrangement of the Liturgy, 
established by the Bishop of Salisbury in the eleventh century. 
From the Roman versions of the Creeds in this Use, our 
Prayer Book version is translated. 

Now we have in existence, in easily accessible books, the 
Greek original of the Nicene Creed, as passed finally at the 
Council of Ephesus, and forbidden, under pain of anathema, 
to be in any way changed. We have also two forms of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the one in Greek, the other in Latin. And 
comparing these three with the present English form, it must 
be said that many changes have been made by the Western 
Churches, Roman and English ; and these, not only in their 
own Western Creed, but in the Creed of Nicea. As we have 
said, we purpose to call the attention of our readers to all 
these changes. And we honestly say, that with the doctors of 
the East, we think that the Church of Rome has been the rad- 
ical and destructive party in the Christian Church, the party 
of vicious change and mischievous development. It is perpet- 
ually floating away more and more from the true standards, 
Holy Scripture and the Catholic Creeds ; and then, if neces- 
sary, altering the standards themselves. Of this, proof enough 
may be seen in the alterations of the Nicene Creed, which we 
shall bring forward in this very Article. 

We began this Article by speaking of Authority. And 
some may ask, where do we find any assertion of Authority in 
the Episcopal Church, more, than in any of the Protestant 
Denominations ? We answer, among other proofs, in the very 
fact of her Liturgy. Therein is authority, of the weightiest 
kind, religious and intellectual, asserted, and employed, every 
time that Liturgy is used. For proof of this, let us look at the 
nature and form of a pre-composed Liturgy. What a multi- 
tude of propositions are asserted in it concerning God’s being 
and attributes, the destiny and nature of man, and the nature 
‘and causes, efficient and final, of the Universe. Again, exam- 
ine the history of Morals and of Philosophy, in the widest 
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sense over the whole world, and these propositions, so posi- 
tively asserted in our Liturgy, have been the objects of discus- 
sion in the world for long ages. Yet, here they are, these ques- 
tions, asserted in the most definite and positive way, in words 
that do not change, from century to century. And the Cler- 
gyman, most solemnly, as before God, declares them, positively 
or negatively ; and yet, perhaps he has never read the ten 
thousandth part of the discussions there have been on these 
points! Nay, perhaps he does not even know that there has 
been any discussion upon them ! 

Take, for instance, the first words of the Apostles’ Creed, 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of Heaven and 
Earth.” Does not that short clause assert the personality of 
the speaker ? Does it not assert, also, the personality and 
being of God the Father, as separate from the Universe which 
He has made ? Is not Pantheism, therefore, and the panthe- 
istic rationale of man and the world, then and there denied 
by these few words, and its roots cut wholly away, as it were 
underground, for millions upon millions of souls? The Pan- 
theistic Philosophy is denied, refuted, rendered impossible by 
these few words ; and the whole train of Pantheists, from Go- 
dama Boodh, down to Spinoza, Carlyle, and Emerson, are put 
on one side, 

We give one or two instances more. We pray, every Sun-- 
day, Priest and people, in one short, unchanging, stereotyped 
phrase ; “from everlasting damnation, good Lord deliver us.” 
What is this? Why it is, that the Church, with all her 
Clergy, and all her people, over the whole world, wherever the: 
English language is spoken, once every Sunday, denies the 
Universalist doctrine ; without argument, or discussion, or 
reasoning, of any kind. Universalists, of all kinds, sorts, and 
sizes, with all their interpretations, arguments, theories, and 
treatises, are very coolly laid away by themselves, in a single 
sentence, which asserts, in the most authoritative way, first, 
that there is such a thing as Damnation ; Secondly, that it is 
everlasting ; Thirdly, that God only, through Christ, can de- 
liver us from it. 

Then again, in just as brief a phrase, the Unitarians are put 
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out of court, and their doctrine denied, by the suffrage in the 
Litany ; that says, “‘Oh God the Son, Redeemer of the world, 
have mercy upon us miserable sinners.” And not only Unita- 
rians, who deny the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, but the Cal- 
vinist, who asserts that Christ died to redeem only the Elect, 
and the Pelagian, and the Perfectionist also. The doctrines, 
reasoning and arguments of these four prominent religious 
Sects, are actually denied in one single sentence of prayer, 
uttered in a breath, by whole congregations, of whom we may 
safely say, that not one person in one thousand has ever dis- 
cussed any of these Systems of Doctrine. These are but two 
or three instances. A thinking man, with knowledge, may 
make out a thousand, or ten thousand such. The very nature 
of Liturgic Forms implies all this ;—implies definite and de- 
cided and sure Authority, and also a Catholic Church. 

What right, personally, has this Minister to do this; to 
assert, or deny, in the most positive and distinct way in the 
world, conclusions on all these controversies, concerning God 
and man and Nature? We answer; if his own reasoning be 
all in all,—not one whit of right ; but, if there be a Church of 
God,—if there be a Revelation and a settled Truth,—then he 
is an ambassador in the Church of Christ his King, and he 
utters on the authority of Scripture, of the Church, and of its 
Head, the words that are put in his mouth. 

The whole Liturgy, manifestly, is authoritative. But the 
highest authority is in the Creeds ; for they are the terms 
upon which we, by the ambassadors of Christ, are admitted 
into the Church, and by the acknowledgment of which, we 
remain in her communion. 

And, in them, especially, we shall see how Authority and 
Reason unite within the Church. For, when we take any po- 
sition in the Creed, we will say, for instance, the ‘ Being of 
God,’ and examine it by the light of Reason, we see that it 
can be proved by Scripture, by History, by all testimony of 
Reason, by all that we know of the course of God’s Provi- 
dence, and by all the analogies of Nature. Let us employ 
every mode and method of testing the truths in the Creed, and 
we shall find that Authority and Reason are at one; that 
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which the Creed of the Catholic Church asserts, all Reason 
shall prove, no reasoning can refute. The truth received by 
the child of the Church at his mother’s knee, on her authority, 
in the Creeds, this is the same truth revealed by Christ Him- 
self, discussed and debated and proved, by the highest intel- 
lect, the greatest learning on the earth. Place the Church, 
then, upon her proper ground of perfect freedom, and the 
ground of Authority shall be taken the ground of Reason 
also ; and they shall never be felt or considered to be incon- 
sistent. Scripture shall have its full value, and Tradition shall 
have its full use, and neither shall be felt to oppose or contra- 
dict the other. 

And thus, in these Creeds, testified and taught to all the 
baptized, there is a deep wisdom, a grand provision made by 
God for man. For, look to all ages of the human race, and 
in them all we find an endless restlessness, moral and intellect- 
ual, In all ages we find a perpetual uneasy questioning of all 
minds. Man, as he stands alone, seems incapable of being 
satisfied with his position, his attainments, or even with the 
property that he has acquired. If he be ambitious, power can- 
not satisfy him so that he shall rest contented init. If ava- 
ricious, money shall give him no final peace, even if poured 
upon him to the utmost dreams of avarice. Everywhere, his 
own being, the suggestions of his fellow-men, even dumb na- 
ture herself, pushes upon him questionings as to himself, his 
own nature, his destinies, as to external Nature, the sphere of 
circumstances that lies around him, and his relations to it. 
And constantly he is forced to seek, and search out, and give 
answers to all these enigmas. From the earliest times, this 
process has gone on. All philosophers, in all ages, have been 
forced upon the same ground, have discussed the same ques- 
tions. So it has been down to our own times. 

This fact would be of no importance, but that all these Phi- 
losophies are surely made practical, are brought out into their 
logical results, sooner or later, by unfortunate Humanity,. 
which, in error, and sin, and sorrow, is most logical. Panthe- 
ism, to take one example, has risen, again and again, in the sue. 
cession of ages, in many lands. Abstract Reasoners arid 
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dreamy enthusiasts have started it, and been, as Spinoza was, 
most temperate, most self-controlling, most intellectual. Such, 
too, in personal character, was Greek Epicurus, the father of 
Materialism. But their successes always carry these two sys- 
tems out to their natural results of hateful immorality. Lu- 
ther, again, preached “‘ faith without works ;” and Zeno, Au- 
gustine, and Calvin, fate or destiny, and they were the most 
moral of men, not acting out their own systems, But there 
are, and have been, multitudes to take them at their word, and 
to practice upon the principles that they have preached. But 
for this universal fact, that man in all ages ultimately will 
realize in action all his philosophic speculations, these ques- 
tions would be as harmless, as much without results, as the 
problems of chess. But because of this inevitable fact, Phi- 
losophy has made more Revolutions, has massacred more hu- 
man beings, has cut more throats, than all man’s passions and 
all his interests put together. 

If we look, therefore, at all these questionings of man for 
all time, if we examine the discussions of them from the ear- 
liest period, we find that all these questions that have so tor- 
mented man, intellectually and morally, all are answered in the 
Catholic Creeds, and the system of which they are the heart 
and centre, the Christian Liturgy ;—answered there with au- 
thority, answered for all men, women, and children, out of 
Holy Writ and the Christian Consciousness, the experience of 
the Church for ages. We could give three or four instances 
out of the Creeds, wherein one sentence, uttered in a breath, 
nay, one single word, shuts out evils in Doctrine, evils in Mor- 
als, evils in the State and in the Church, that have corrupted 
whole nations, have slain millions. The Christian experience 
of eighteen centuries, so to speak, is garnered up in the Lit- 
urgy, all the practical teaching which the Church has found 
most needed for man, is there,—spoken by authority, taught 
to young and old, weekly and daily, without debate, without 
controversy, far away from anger and irritation, and yet doing 
its work, steadily and efficiently, over the whole world. A 
jriturgy in the language of the people that use it, is the grand- 
est instrument of intellectual and moral good in the whole 
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world ; the most adapted to man’s mind, the most suited to 
his nature. It is that which binds the past of the Christian 
Church to the present ; and gives to the child, the full experi- 
ence of the aged ; to the ignorant, the full religious knowl- 
edge, the full experience, in holiness and truth, of the Church 
over the whole world in all time. It was the universal rule of 
the Christian Church for seven centuries. The Romanist and 
the mere Protestant bodies, alone reject the essential principles 
ot Liturgical Service. 

But a few remarks more we would make, especially in regard 
to the Creeds. For all the peculiarities, all the merits, all the 
effects of Liturgical teaching, are in them, in the highest de- 
gree. They stand at the to); and highest summit of the whole. 
The Creeds are the flower and fruit of the Liturgy. 

But are there not many Creeds? Yes; many things are 
Creeds in the popular estimation, that are not really so. The 
Augsburg Confession, with the Formula Concordiz, which the 
Lutherans sign, is a good-sized volume. The Westminster 
Confession,—the Articles of the Synod of Dort,—the Solemn 
League and Covenant,—the Decrees, Canons and Catechism of 
Trent,—the Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church,—all 
these are Confessions of Faith, not Creeds. They are, in fact, 
explanations given by particular parties, under circumstances of 
great excitement of the positions, convictions, and ideas of their 
authors and adherents, regarding religion in their days. Some- 
times they are filled with honest wrath, and indignation, and 
self-assertion ; sometimes assuming and putting on quite a 
calm, dignified, Church-look and Catholic semblance. But 
none of these are Creeds. 

,And why? No one, even of their most firm adherents was 
ever baptized into them. The Roman Church, with its Coun- 
cil and Catechism of Trent, and even its new Creed, so-called, 
of Pope Pius IV., never baptized any man into them, but into 
the Apostles’ Creed. No Presbyterian ever made the Westmin- 
ster Confession, no Lutheran the Augsburg Confession, no 
Anglican the Thirty-Nine Articles, their terms of Baptism. 
The Creeds are Catholic, Universal, holy, appropriate to all 
men in every age. These Confessions are particular, of the 
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time and place. What Christian man on earth could be bap- 
tized into a solemn and rigid scheme of Absolute Predestina- 
tion as of Dort? or a blind metaphysical fight of Lutheran 
Justification, on one side, or Scholastic Medizeval Justification 
on the other side, as of Augsburg and Trent? or a quite 
solemn Scotch-furious engagement to ‘extirpate Popery and 
prelacy ?’ and to count no Government valid that has not 
taken the Solemn League and Covenant ? All these ‘ Confes- 
sions,’ ‘declarations of Faith,’ and so forth, may have been 
very good in their day, and in the circumstances of their man- 
ufacture ; but they are not Creeds. No one was ever baptized 
into them. Much as we ourselves personally admire the Thirty- 
Nine Articles in the Prayer Book, we prefer, as terms of Bap- 
tism, the Apostolic and Nicene Faith. 

Now, let us look again at these two real Creeds. The one 
begins, ‘I believe ;’ the other, ‘We believe.’ There is not a 
morsel of argument in either of them. It is ‘I believe,’-—‘ I 
accept,’ and ‘the Church by authority witnesses to me, and 
imposes upon me’ these Articles of the Baptismal Faith. There 
is no argumentation in the Creeds to convince, no rhetoric to 
persuade, no illustration to interest ; but a series of assevera- 
tions concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in 
whose name I am to be baptized,—held out as terms to me of 
Baptism, qualified by the one authoritative question on the 
part of Christ’s ambassador, ‘ Dost thou believe ?’ and by my 
answer, ‘I do.’ This, again, is manifestly a totally different 
ground from that in all these Confessions. 

Furthermore, all men, all women and children, of all ages, 
all nations, and all conditions, are made to take these Creeds, 
personally and individually. And, looking at them candidly, 
well they may. For there is no logical argumentation in them, 
to be comprehended only by the trained intellect. They are 
composed simply of facts asserted and witnessed to. Take the 
two Creeds, analyze them into propositions. Then take any 
one proposition you choose. Say “ He rose from the dead,” or 
“the Life Everlasting.” And on the part of the Minister it is 
qualified by the implied assertion, “‘ we on the part of the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, bear evidence to you 
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that it is a fact, that Christ “rose from the dead,” or that it is 
a fact that “there is a life everlasting.” And on the part of 
the baptized it is, “‘I accept this fact, with all its consequences, 
doctrinal and practical.” Does not each one who thinks but 
fora moment, see at once this great difference between the 
Creeds of the Catholic Church, and all Confessions, Standards, 
Articles whatsoever? On authority and evidence, they are pro- 
pounded to all men by the Holy Catholic Church, without ar- 
gumentation, without illustration, without logical proof ;—a 
matter of fact system of Truth, embracing the whole Gospel 
which she testifies to man, through her Ministry, the embassa- 
dors of Christ her Lord. 

Is reason then shut out ? No, Is argumentation excluded ? 
No. But the Word Incarnate has descended upon earth. He 
has revealed all truth upon all questions of the human soul. 
All the controversies as to God and man, as to good and evil, 
freedom and power, life and death and immortality,—He has 
decided them all for the whole human race, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the Catholic Creeds. And thus, for the baptized 
man, in the Church of Christ, who has a living faith, there is 
no doubt, no hesitation, no uncertainty. And back of these 
Creeds is the written Revelation, to be read, heard, studied, 
taught by all, and to all. And the Catholic Church, the Body 
of Christ Visible upon earth, stands forth, with these two doc- 
uments in her hands, holding forth to all her children the open 
Bible and the Christian Creeds. 

What has jarred this three-fold harmony of the Catholic 
Church, the Written Revelation, the living Faith? The 
Latin or Western Church, with her perversions of the Creeds, 
her Latin Vulgate, her Scholastic Divinity, her Political Christ- 
ianity, and finally, as the result of all these, her Presbyterian- 
ism, her Lutheranism, her Calvinism. God be thanked- for 
our position in this land, whereby all these evils must ulti- 
mately perish, as wretched poisonous weeds in,a hostile cli- 
mate, and the Bible finally be read as in the Greek and He- 
brew verity, the Creeds be said as in the Originals, and the 
Church, as once she stood upon the earth, must be, by the very 
nature of things, free and pure and uncorrupt. 
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Some time ago, we received by mail one of the papers of the 
Church Unity Society. In this, our Prayer Book version of 
the Nicene Creed was printed without the Filioque. And the 
impression was left that, so changed, it gave the Ecumenical 
Creed of the East. Now it is not so, The Creed of Constan- 
tinople, commonly called the Nicene Creed, is in the East, 
unchanged in word or in letter, as it was passed. As the 
Council of Ephesus, A. D., 431, forbade any other Creed, or 
any change in it, so does it remain unchanged in the Eastern 
Church to this day. But the Western or Latin Church not 
only interpolated it, but has changed in ita multitude of 
phrases and words ; in fact, has cest it wholly into a Western 
shape. We have in our Prayer Book, as we have said, the 
Romanized form of this Cree!, from the Use of Sarum. The 
uncorrupted Creed, sanctioned by the Council and used by the 
Eastern Church to this day, is given in Pierson, in H. Browne, 
and in many other accessible books. We purpose, in this Ar- 
ticle, to revise the Prayer Book Version of the Creeds, for the 
benefit of our readers, correcting it from the originals. And 
not only so, but as the translation, in its latest form, is now at 
least three hundred years of age, to replace some English 
words that are completely antiquated and obsolete, by those 
that are ordinarily used and easily understood. 

Our readers misunderstand the Holy Eastern Church, if 
they imagine that the mere taking away of the Filioque will 
satisfy them. The Creed, as passed at Nicea, Constantinople 
and Ephesus, is their Creed, and must be exactly translated. 
And to say ‘I believe,’ when the original says, ‘ we believe,’ is 
just as much an unauthorized and illegal alteration of the ori- 
ginal, as is the insertion of the ‘ Filioque.’ And this is true 
on any principles of law and equity whatsoever. All changes 
whatsoever, wittingly wrought in a legal document of authority, 
by any one party upon whom it is binding, and who have it in 
their custody, are so far criminal. As far, then, as regards the 
Eastern Church, if we are to be recognized by her as holding 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, our version must be an exact 
translation from the original, as it was passed at Ephesus. 
And this we take to be both just and right. And, upon look- 
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ing at it, our readers will find that the Creed of the Orient is 
more beautiful, more harmonious in thought and doctrine, 
more admirable in every way, than the patched up and muti- 
lated form of the Roman Catholic Church of the West, which 
we have in the Prayer Book. Our readers will see that we give 
them not a new translation, but merely a revision,—the body 
of the Creed in our Prayer Book in words and phrases, only 
corrected from the authoritative form, Catholic, not Roman, 
primitive, not medieval. 

The reader, here at the very threshold, will please note one 
difference. The Latin Creed says ‘1’ believe, the Greek Creed, 
‘We’ believe. This difference, with but few exceptions, runs 
through all the ancient Creeds of the two languages. In fact, 
we have come to the conclusion that it is based upon national 
character, and the different ways in which the two nations con- 
sequently apprehended the same truth. The Roman was 
intensely practical and self-asserting. He took the Faith to 
himself, as a thing personal and exclusive. “I” believe, I, the 
individual man, standing here, in a full sense of my personal 
responsibility, I take this faith to myself, as my own, 

The Greek had more fully the feeling of the Church as the 
Family of Christ, and therefore uttered the Faith in the plural 
number, ‘“ WE believe,” for himself, with all the sainted dead 
who had believed, down to his own time, and for all the living 
also, ‘who now confess the Faith with a pure heart fervently,’ 
the Communion of saints over the whole earth. Having the 
sense that all these are with him in his Faith and confession of 
Christ, and in all its effects, he says, in his Baptismal Creed, 
‘WE believe,’ just as in the Lord’s prayer, all Christians say 
Our Father. 

The Latins, in their version of the Nicene Creed, change 
this WE of the Oriental Creed into ‘I.’ We give the original 
‘WE.’ We need not say how faithful the ideas of both forms 
are. And how beautiful the idea of combining both, of as- 
serting our faith in the Creed of the West, with its intense 
personal sense, ‘I believe,’ and again in that of the East, with 
its feeling of the whole family in Earth and Heaven ; “WE,” 
ples here, with all the saints gone to their rest, ‘ with 
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angels and archangels, and the whole company of Heaven,’ 
WE believe. 

We add but one thought more. How appropriate it would 
be to our position here, the new Church, by the Providence of 
God placed in the new land, and seemingly intended to unite 
and reconcile the East and the West, to use the forms of both ; 
to say, now with the venerable and unchanging East, ‘ WE 
believe ;’ now with the energetic and practical West, ‘I be- 
lieve.’’ How suitable it would be for us, that as the West bap- 
tizes solely into the Apostles’ Creed, and the East only in the 
Nicene, that we should baptize into both Creeds,—Nicene and 
Apostolic, and have all persons coming forward to that Sacra- 
ment, confess, as their baptismal faith, ‘“‘the Holy Catholic 
Creeds of the Primitive East and West !” 

We proceed now to give these Creeds, placing first the Ni- 
cene, as undoubtedly the grandest, the most awful, and the 
most authoritative ; being, in its main body, the Creed of the 
Churches of Palestine, as amended and enlarged by three Ecu- 
menical Councils. Secondly, the Western Creed. Our version 
is that of the Prayer Book, revised from the Originals in Greek 
and Latin. We mark the variations with notes, for the use of 
our readers. 


Tue Hozy Faits oF THE Primitive EASTERN CHURCH, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE NICENE CREED. 


WE (1) believe in One (2) God, the Father, the Sovereign of the 
Universe, (3) the Maker of Heaven and Earth, (4) and of things vis- 
ible and invisible : 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten (5) Son of God, 
Begotten of the (6) Father before all worlds, (7) Light from (8) Light, 
very God from very God, Begotten not made, of One (9) Being with 
the Father; By whom the Universe (10) was made; Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from the Heavens, (11) and was 
incarnate of the Holy Spirit, and (12) the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man, and was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered 
and was buried; and the third day he rose, (13) according to the 
Scriptures; and He ascended into the Heavens, and is sitting on 
the right hand of the Father, and He is coming (14) again with glory 
to judge the living (15) and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall 
be no end. (16.) 

And (17) in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and the Giver of &Life, (18) 
who proceedeth from the Father, (19) who with the Father and the 
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Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the Prophets. 
In (20) One (21) Holy (22) Catholic and Apostolic Church. We 
acknowledge One (23) Baptism for the forgiveness (24) of sins; we 


(25) look for the Resurrection of the dead, and the Life of the world 
to come. Amen. 


THe Hoy FAIruH oF THE PRIMITIVE WESTERN CHURCH, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe in God the Father, the Sovereign of the Universe, the Cre- 
ator (26) of Heaven and Earth. 

And in Jesus Christ his Only-begotten (27) Son our Lord, who was 
conceived of (28) the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary; suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. He descended 
into Hades. (29) The third day he rose (50) from the dead; He as- 
cended into the Heavens, and is sitting on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; From thence He is coming (31) to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

1 believe in the Holy Spirit; the Holy Catholic Church; the Com- 
munion of Saints; the Forgiveness of Sins; the Resurrection of the 
Flesh ; (32) and the Life everlasting. Amen. 


Notes UPON THE NICENE CREED. 


(1) ‘We.’ We have already noticed the difference between 
the Eastern and the Latin Creeds, that the Orientals say, ‘We 
believe ;’ the Westerns, ‘I believe.’ 

(2) ‘One God.’ A difference may be seen here between our 
version and the ordinary one. We put the word One with a 
capital. In fact there are two points here of equal import- 
ance. The Unity and the Being of God, This requires that 
both words should begin with capitals, and should be read 
with equal emphasis. 

(3) “The Sovereign of the Universe.” In the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the original Greek, there are, as appellatives of the 
Father, implying His omnipotence, two different words, one 
‘pantokrator,’ in the first article, and the other ‘ pantoduna- 
mos,’ in the sixth. Now these words, being different and 
having a very precise distinction of meaning, should have an 
exact representation in the translation. The first word implies 
the universal dominion of the Father, that He alone is King, 
or Sovereign of the All (re zavra) the Universe, The full and 
adequate translation, therefore, is that which we have given in 
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the text, ‘Sovereign of the Universe.’ The other appellation 
in the sixth article is most exactly translated ‘ Almighty.’ It 
means, precisely, that in Him all might and power dwell, and 
from Him it originates and is derived. It is worth while to 
bring out the exact sense of these two words, that the great 
truth, so distinctly realized under the Old Law, and in early 
Christian times, of the Monarchy and Royalty of God over the 
whole world of man and existence, and the merely ministerial 
and executive nature of all human sovereignty, may again be 
distinctly recognized by us as Christians, as it is asserted in 
the original of both our Creeds. How great a wrong has been 
done by the Latins to the Gospel and the Church, the King- 
dom of Heaven, by thus hiding away and obscuring the great 
truth of the Creed, that God is our King, is very manifest. 
The truth is too much forgotten in these days in Europe, and 
even here, ; and a Great First Cause, personal or impersonal, 
substituted for the One God, ‘the Father,’ ‘ Almighty,’ and 
‘Sovereign of the Universe,’ the only real and true King. 

(4) “ Heaven and Earth.” It will be seen that we vary from 
our version by using capitals in these two words. The phrase, 
Heaven and Earth, does not barely signify the two objects spe- 
cified, but isan Hebrew form of thought, that implies the 
Heaven and the Earth, and all things that are therein. For 
the Hebrew language, being very deficient in abstract words, 
is wont to employ concretes in their stead, mentioning the two 
extremes, and including all between them. Of this, many 
instances might be easily given. Hence these words, in this 
place, should be capitalized. 

(5) ‘ Only-begotten.’ We capitalize this word, as a peculiar 
appellative and title of our blessed Lord, implying His Eternal 
Generation of the Father “ before all worlds.” 

(6) ‘ Begotten of the Father.’ In the Latin version, and 
also in our own English, it is ‘ begotten of His Father.’ ‘ The 
Father’ is, throughout these Creeds, invariably, the distinctive 
appellation of the First Person of the Trinity. ‘I believe,’ 
for instance, in God the Father ; ‘ He sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father,’ ‘Who proceedeth from the Father.’ And it 
seems to us a very feeble and weak procedure, to impair the 
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strength and precision of the phrase by which Christ is said to 
be the ‘‘ only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father,” 
by changing it, without a pretence of authority, from the ori- 
ginal, into ‘ His Father,’ as the Latins do. 

(7) It may be seen, that in the Western Version of the 
Creed, after these words, and before ‘ Light of Light,’ occurs 
the phrase ‘ God of God ;’ so that the sentence reads, “‘God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God.” The three 
words of the first clause do not occur in the ultimate form of 
the Oriental Creed. They were in the original Creed of Nicea, 
and as being actually included in the clause, ‘ very God of very 
God,’ were dropped by the Council of Constantinople. The 
Western Church, however, retained them in their Version, 
reading it as above. And while we omit them, as not in the 
final authoritative Creed of the East, we do it with great re- 
gret. ‘The rhetorical effect of the repetition and intensive 
iteration, is in the highest degree emphatic and impressive.’* 

(8) “Light from Light, very God from very God.” The 
English Version has of ; we, from. Now the English preposi- 
tion ‘ of,’ has two distinct senses. In the first it is the sign of 
the genitive or possessive case. ‘Son of the Father,’ in this 
sense, is exactly equivalent to ‘the Father’s Son.’ In the 
second sense, it implies origin, corresponding to the Greek ‘ ek’ 
or the Latin ‘de ;’ as in the Scripture, “‘ ye are of your fa- 
ther.” Now this last is the sense of the Creed, both in the 
Greek original and in the Latin Version. The word is ‘ ek’ in 
one, ‘de’ in the other. @eov ex cov. Deum de Deo. It signifies 
the Catholic and Scriptural truth, that the Father ‘is God in 
Himself, unoriginate, and that the Son is God by his Eternal 
Generation, as receiving His being and His God-head eternally 
from the Father. ‘I am in the Fatherand the Father in me.’ 
(John xiv. 11.) “I proceeded forth and came from God.” 
(John viii. 42.) “Icame out from God. I came forth from 
the Father.” (John xvi. 27 and 28.) We make no apology 
for translating the words of the Creed that imply this truth 
without any possible ambiguity, in the very language of the 





* Quoted from the Church Journal. 
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English Bible, in the very word in which, in that venerable 
Version, our Lord is made to assert His origination from the 
Father. And furthermore, we will say, it is most painful to 
hear this doctrine of the Creed obscured by this ambiguity in 
the word ‘of,’—and Clergy and Laity read it as if it were the 
possessive case, with no sense or feeling of its significance. 
We have, therefore, translated the word ‘from,’ for these rea- 
sons, and the more especially as it gives, without possibility of 
mistake, the exact purport of the original Creed, and also of 
our present Version of it, if it be read correctly, as it is but 
seldom. 

(9) ‘Of One Being with the Father.” This is the celebrated 
Nicene formula, Homoousios ; in Latin, ‘ consubstantialis.’ It 
signifies that there is but One God, and One and the Same 
Being of the Godhead which the three Blessed Persons have 
in common. But the Father has the Being, ‘Ovo. or Sub- 
stance, of Himself, unoriginate, as the source, the fountain, 
the origin of the whole Divinity, and the Son has the same 
Divinity, the One Being or Substance from the Father, as be- 
ing derived from him by his Eternal Generation, eternally 
coming forth from the Father, yet never separated from Him, 
but dwelling in the Father everlastingly. So that the Father 
is God of Himself, and the Son is ‘God of God,’ ‘ Light of 
Light,’ ‘ very God of very God.’* 

(10) “The Universe.” Not all things, but ‘the All,’ 
ra ravra, ‘ The Universe.’ 

(11) “The Heavens.” In the original Greek, as well as in 
the Latin Version, this word is in the plural. We give it as 
in the original for the special reason, that it keeps up the idea 
that beside the visible Heaven which we behold, there are man- 
ifold regions, heavens unseen by us, which are the abode of the 
saints, and of Christ our Lord. In the English Version of the 





*Upon this doctrine of the Trinity, commonly called the Nicene doctrine, see 
Bishop Bull’s Fast Discourse, ‘On the doctrine of the Catholic Church for the first 
three ages of Christianity, concerning the blessed Trinity, considered in opposition 
to Sabellianism and Tritheism.’ And see, especially, his great Treatise, ‘The De- 
fence of the Nicene Faith.’ See also the same doctrine laid out most ably in Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, under the Articles, ‘The Father,’ and ‘ His Holy Son.’ 
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New Testament we have it so, frequently, with regard to our 
Lord. ‘We have a great High Priest who hath passed into 
the Heavens. (Heb. iv. 14.) “Him the Heavens must re- 
ceive, until the time of the restoration of all things.” (Acts, 
iii. 21.) ‘“‘ We have such an High Priest, Who is set on the 
right hand of the Majesty in the Heavens.’ ( Heb. viii. 1.) 

(12) “And.” It is so in the original. The Latin Church, 
without any authority, changes the word “and” into ‘of ;’ 
which the English Version follows. We restore the original 
word. 

(13) ‘He rose.’ See the note on ‘ He rose from the Dead,’ 
in the Apostles’ Creed. 

(14) There are two words here in the English Creed, ‘sit- 
teth,’ in the present tense, and ‘shall come,’ in the future. In 
the original Greek they are both in the present ; but it is the 
participial present, which corresponds most exactly with our 
English form, ‘is sitting,’ and ‘is coming.’ We have, there- 
fore, translated them both in this way. The Latins change 
the tense of the second into the future, making it ‘inde ven- 
turus.’ The English Creed, following them, has, in our Ver- 
sion, ‘ He shall come.’ We venture to say that this change, 
besides being wholly unauthorized, is no improvement in force 
of language, or in distinctness of doctrine. In fact, the use of 
the future tense implies some time that is in the future, and is 
not now. The use of the participial present, ‘ He is coming,’ 
implies that now our Lord may be at hand ; now therefore are 
we to be ready ; now are we to be expecting Him. For he is 
coming. It may be now, that He shall be here. And as all 
the events of history, all the movements of the world since the 
time of Christ’s Ascension are preparatory and assisting cir- 
cumstances to the Second Advent, so it is literally true that 
He ‘is coming,’ although this Advent has not yet taken place. 
We see not, we confess, why we should follow the poverty of 
the Latin language, and lose all this beautiful significance of 
meaning, of which our language is just as capable as the Greek 
is, by imitating the unauthorized change of the present into 
the future, ‘inde venturus, ‘ from thence he shall come.’ 

(15) ‘The Living and the dead.” It will be seen that we 
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have the word ‘living,’ for the work ‘quick,’ which is in the 
Prayer Book. Now the word ‘quick’ unquestionably means 
‘living,’ in the old English language. It is used in this sense 
in the New Testament of Wickliffe, (A. D., 1348.) And in 
all the old Anglo-Saxon Creeds, even the most ancient, we 
have it in this place. In three places in the New Testament 
we have the phrase, ‘ the quick and the dead,’ in the sense of 
the ‘living and the dead,’ undoubtedly in compliance with the 
customary form of the Creed. And in six or seven places 
more, the word ‘ quick’ is found, meaning alive. But in at 
least fifty places, we have, for the Greek word Zwvrec, the word 
‘living,’ instead of the ancient word ‘ quick.’ 

Now the word ‘quick,’ which in old English meant ‘ living,’ 
has altogether lost that meaning,—in that sense, it is become 
wholly antiquated and obsolete. In modern English it means, 
rapid and prompt of movement, in mind or body. We con- 
fess, we do not see the value of translating the Greek Zovrar 
into an Anglo-Saxon word, that has again to be translated, 
before it can be understood. And this, in an English form, in 
which the truths and facts of the Gospel are to be taught to 
and professed by all classes ; the poor and uneducated, as well 
as the refined and the rich ; the child as well as the adult. 
Again, we see no use in any way of the waste of time and 
labor that has been made on the part of clergy and catechists, 
fathers and mothers, in teaching children and uneducated peo- 
ple, that ‘quick,’ in the language of England one thousand 
years ago, means living, and that we use it still in the Creed, 
although the word has wholly lost that sense. All this is 
merely absurd, when we consider that the original of the Creed 
is not Ancient Saxon, but Greek, and that the word “ living,” 
is the real translation. 

Of course, in England, where they have an altogether uned- 
ucated class, baptized in the Church, and taught the Creed for 
* hundreds of years past in these words, there are many weighty 
arguments against changing the word “ quick” into ‘living, 
and the more so, from the peculiar conservative and custom- 
ruled temper of the English people. But these are of no 
effect here. 
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To confirm the reasons that we have shown, we cite a pas- 
sage from Archbishop Trench. ‘‘ How often does the word 
‘quick,’ in the Creed, perplex children, even after they have 
learned that the ‘quick and the dead’ means ‘ the living and 
the dead.’ They know it only on trust ; for they fail to put 
this ‘ quick,’ in any connection with the ‘ quick’ of their vocab- 
ulary.”* We see, on our part, no need of confusing and per- 
plexing by a word in a dead language not understood by the 
people, we do not say children merely, but every person that is 
baptized or confirmed or that is catechised, and even every non- 
professor who is inquiring as to our Faith, and has had no ex- 
perience of the Prayer Book. The very use and intention, the 
peculiar idea and the position of the Creed in the Liturgy, 
urges upon us the removal of this unintelligible and obsolete 
word, and the substitution of the true rendering, “ the living 
and the dead,” for it. 

(16) The phrase here is altered into a more close and literal 
rendering of the original. We conceive it to be more emphatic 
and assertive, and more in accordance with the genius of the 
English language. 

(17) ‘I believe,’ is an interpolation of the English Church, 
for the sake of aiding the connection and clearing the sense. 
It ought, as an interpolation, to be omitted. The original 
Greek and the Western Version have, simply, “and in the 
Holy Spirit.” 

(18) “The Lord and the Giver of Life.” In the present 
Prayer Book Version, it is ‘The Lord, and giver of Life.’ It 
is generally read and understood as if it was ‘ the Lord of life 
and the Giver of Life ;’ both substantives, in the way it is 
usually read, being connected with and taken as governing the 
word ‘life.’ Whereas it is ‘the Lord,’ that is Jehovah, an 
assertion of His Divinity,—and He is also ‘ the Giver of life.’ 
That this is the true sense, is manifest from the original. And, 
in our present translation it can be so read by those who are 
taught to doit. Still, at the same time, it can be read the 
other way. And most frequently it is so read. 





* Trench on the Study of Words, p. 207. 
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Now, there are two ways in which the mistake can*be wholly 
prevented. The first is, by translating it ‘the Lord and the 
Life-giver,’ using a compound word, which is perfectly permis- 
sible in English, and very distinctly expresses the Greek ori- 
ginal. The second is, the mere insertion of the definite article. 
‘the Lord and the Giver of Life.” This also completely pre- 
vents the false reading and the false understanding of the 
phrase. We have adopted it as making less change from our 
Prayer Book Version than the other. 

(19) “ Who proceedeth from the Father.” To this, the 
Church of Rome, followed by all the Western Churches over 
which she had succeeded in establishing her supremacy, added 
the words, “and the Son,” ‘ Filioque.’ It was done by the 
authority of Pope Nicolaus, in the ninth Century, against 
two general Councils, and against even the authority of a for- 
mer Pope, Leo the Third. This was a most emphatic asser- 
tion of the Supremacy of the Pope of the present, over the 
whole Church, and even over his own predecessors in the past. 
It was also the cause of the great Schism of the East and 
West. Our great English theologian, John Pearson, Bishop 
of Chester, has given his opinion, that it should be taken away 
from the Creed, and that until that is done, there is no hope of 
a re-union of the Christian Church. 

To take it away, in fact, would be a great blow to Rome ; 
being a practical denial of her superiority over the Church, 
and over General Councils. Secondly, it would be a great step 
onward toward the coming Unity, as opening the way at once 
to an absolute agreement on the Nicene Creed with the Orien- 
tal Church. One out of ten of our Clergy would not oppose 
the measure, so great is the influence of Bishop Pearson among 
us. And after we had solemnly accepted the Conciliar and 
Un-Romanized form of the Creed, there is no reason to ima- 
gine that the English Church would withdraw from us, or ex- 
communicate our Church, because we had adopted the advice 
of her own greatest theologian, and had returned to the un- 
corrupted form of the Oriental Creed. 

In fact, why should. not our General Convention, which is, 
really, the great National Council of the Church, at once, as a 
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preparatory step, insert in her Prayer Book the uncorrupted 
Creed of the East, side by side with the Western form, and 
give the Clergy and Laity the right to use the one form or 
other. This would open the way for a final acceptance of the 
advice of Bishop Pearson, and a restoration of the Church 
Unity which Rome has destroyed. And the Roman Version 
would gradually become wholly unused and obsolete, and 
wither and fall from our Prayer Book, like a dead leaf from a 
living tree. For one out of one hundred of our laity would 
not use it, when they could take the beautiful and harmonious 
and original Creed of Nicea, Constantinople and Ephesus. 

(20) “In.” The English Church has inserted here, ‘ And I 
believe,’ and omitted the word ‘in.’ So that in our Prayer 
Book it is read, ‘ And I believe One,’ &c. 

(21) ‘One.’ The reader will notice that we print ‘One,’ 
with a capital letter, Unity being one of the four marks of the 
Church. We also place commas here, after the four appella- 
tions of the Church. 

(22) It will be seen that the word ‘ Holy,’ is here inserted. 
It is not in the Prayer Book Version. It is in the original 
Greek, and in the Latin. An omission or alteration, this is of 
the worst kind, as touching the Faith in a’ most important 
point ; for ‘ Holy,’ is one of the four marks of the Church. 
It appears as if no Western Church could touch the Oriental 
Creed without corrupting it, for this change is entirely Eng- 
lish, due to the English Church only. It seems to have been, 
originally, a mere printer’s blunder, in the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., held on to since then, in that strange, obstinate, 
conservative temper of the English nation, of which we have 
so many instances. We think that, merely out of shame, they 
ought to correct it, and, by act of Parliament, permit the ‘ One, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church,’ to be Holy in England, as it 
is over the rest of Christendom. 

(23) “One Baptism.” One with a capital letter, for very 
manifest reasons. 

(24) “Forgiveness of Sins.” In the original Greek of the 
two Creeds there is the’ same word. It is translated in the 
Prayer Book Version, in the one Creed, “remission,” in the 
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other, “forgiveness” of sins. In the Latin Versions of the 
two Creeds, the sameness of words which exists in the Greek 
is followed; in both it is ‘remissionem peccatorum.’ We 
think that the mere fact of the sameness of the words in both 
languages in these two Creeds, documents standing in such a 
peculiar position of authority, and of such immense value, 
should shut us out from varying, without reason or cause. 
And why in one Creed the English Church should translate 
the word ‘ remission of sins,’ and right away translate the same 
word in the other Creed ‘forgiveness of sins,’ we cannot tell ; 
unless that it is an usual peculiarity or crotchet with them, in 
all their translations from the Greek or Hebrew. The mischief 
they have done by it may be seen by the passage in the New 
Testament in which they translate the same word ‘ everlasting,’ 
in reference to ‘punishment,’ and ‘eternal’ in reference to 
‘life ;? (Matt. xxv. 46 ;) the word being in the original the 
same precisely; a text that has given more unnecessary 
trouble to our Clergy in this country than any other in the Bible. 
To return; ‘ forgiveness of sins’ or ‘ remission of sins,’ one word 
is as good as the other ; but the same word should be used in 
both Creeds. We adopt for both the word that is in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, as being more English. - 

(25) “‘ We look.” ‘ And’ is inserted here by the Western 
Church, It is not in the original. 


Nores ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


(26) “The Creator.” The Western Creed has, in its Latin 
form, ‘creatorem,’ ‘the creator.’ Unquestionably, the word 
‘maker’ is a purely Saxon word, which was employed to ex- 
press it, when, in the language of the English people, there 
was no such word as Creator. We think that the word ‘ Cre- 
ator’ should be restored, as expressing the sense of the original 
most clearly at the present time. And the more especially, 
because it would keep distinctly before the mind of all persons 
in the Church, the idea and doctrine of Creation, or making 
out of nothing by God’s Almighty power; a matter very ne- 
cessary, in these days, when Pantheism is spreading itself so 
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fast among the intellectual of all those Sects who do not use 
Liturgical Services. 

(27) “Only-begotten Son.” This is the word in the Greek 
original of the Apostles’ Creed, Monogenes. The ordinary 
Latin Version has it ‘ unicus,’ ‘ only,’ instead of ‘ unigenitus,’ 
the Latin of ‘Monogenes.’ And this the Prayer Book Version 
follows. We prefer the original, as being the same word as in 
the Nicene Creed, and as bringing out on the face of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, that which really is therein, the great doctrine of 
the Eternal Generation of the Son, and thus avoiding all doc- 
trinal ambiguity and indistinctness on this cardinal point. 

(28) ‘‘ Conceived of the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” There is here, in the original, the same preposition, 
repeated twice. In our version, in the first case, it is trans- 
lated ‘ by,’ in the second, ‘of.’ This is no gain, certainly, in 
clearness of sense, or distinctness of meaning. We see no 
need of varying from the original. 

(29) *‘ He descended into Hades.” We have occasion for 
almost a volume here. The first remark we shall make, is, 
that in translating the Scriptures, it is sometimes necessary to 
transfer the original word. This is done, for instance, in the 
New Testament, in words, Baptism, Presbyter, Apostle. It 
is not done in the words, Sin, Saviour, Gospel. The word 
‘Hades,’ in the Greek Testament, occurs in twelve places. It 
is also the word in the original Greek of the Apostles’ Creed. 
We think that it should have been transferred, not attempted 
to be translated. Hadés, (pronounced in two syllables,) means 
the Unseen World, the “State” or ‘ place’ of ‘departed’ souls. 

The first confusion that was made in this Article, was by 
the Latin translation, ‘inferi.” This is no distinct adequate 
rendering ; it means simply ‘ those below,’ a vague heathen 
phrase for the infernal regions, or those who dwelt there, as if 
they were beneath or underground. Because of this transla- 
tion, the most varying and confused interpretations of the doc- 
trine wili be found among the Latins, and those whose theol- 
ogy is derived from them. 

The next confusion will be found to have its cause in our 
English translation ‘ Hell.’ Now this word ‘ Hell’ has, in Eng- 
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lish, two separate meanings. The first and predominant one 
is, the place of final punishment for the Devil and his angels, and 
the wicked, after the day of Judgment. The second is, the com- 
mon receptacle of disembodied souls until the day of Judg- 
ment, Two different things are thus expressed by one word. 
Hence also comes great confusion of thought, and many mis- 
apprehensions. 

This seems to be caused, ‘in some measure, by the fact that 
the word Hell, in English, would seem to have two different 
roots and ideas, one Scandinavian and the other German. The 
first seems to come from ‘ Hela,’ the Scandinavian goddess 
who presided over the realm in which recreants were punished. 
And ‘ Hell,’ in this sense, seems to mean the realm of punish- 
ment. The second root would seem to be the German, Holle, 
and to have an analogy with the English word ‘ Hollow,’ a 
great interior space, meaning the hollow or Under-world, the 
vacant regions of the dead. To this some allusion is made in 
Milton :— 


“ He cried so loud, that all the Hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded.” 


Now, any one that chooses may see, in the forty pages of 
Pearson on this Article, all the confused interpretations which 
the Latin and the English verbal ambiguities have made, from 
the favorite middle-age idea, that the human soul of Christ 
actually descended into the Hell of Satan and the Damned, to 
fight and conquer the infernal Hosts ; and the notion of Cal- 
vin, that in the Hell, the soul of our blessed Lord suffered all 
the tortures of the Damned,* down to the poor evasion of 





* We suppose that our readers will hardly believe that any Christian, with the 
New Testament in his hands, could advocate such a horrible doctrine as this is. 
Yet, here it is, in Calvin’sown words. We translate from the original Latin of the 
Institutions, Tholuck’s edition, Berlin: 1846. The volume is now before us. Book 
II. Chapter xvi., § 10. “There is nothing strange in its being said, that He de- 
scended into Hell; since he must have thoroughly endured (pertulerit) that death 
which was inflicted upon wicked sinners (sceleratis) by an angry God.” We sup- 
pose he means the second death. The same is expressed by him, presently, in 
another phrase. “He paid a more exceeding price, inasmuch as he must have 
thoroughly endured (pertulerit) in his soul the dreadful tortures (diros cruciatus) 
of a damned and lost human being.” (Damnati ac perditi hominis.) 
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interpreting the words, after some Jewish rabbins, ‘the 
Grave.’ 

But leaving the Latin and the English, and recurring to 
Holy Writ in the original Greek and Hebrew, there is no am- 
biguity or uncertainty of meaning in any way. In the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, these are two words, with two distinct 
and separate senses. In the Septuagint Greek, and also in the 
New Testament, there are these two words also, and two sen- 
ses; one ‘Gehenna,’ the place of penal torment, the other, 
‘Hades,’ the place of departed spirits. We have gone over all 
the passages in the original of the Old Testament and in the 
New, wherein the Hebrew words, or their corresponding Greek, 
occur ; and there is no possible ambiguity in them in word or 
idea. Two distinct words there are, and two distinct ideas, 
the Hell of the damned, and Hades, the place of departed 
souls. Only in the Latin and the English translation, does the 
confusion occur, or is it possible. On the face of the originals 
lies the term Hades in Greek, ‘Scheol’ in Hebrew, signifying 
the place of Departed Spirits, the one adequate sense which 
the penetrating critical genius of Bishop Horsely fixed, and to 
which our American Church is determined, by the Rubric we 
have added to the Creed. In fact, over the New Testament, 
wherever it occurs, the word Hades should be transferred, not 
translated. The same word also should be employed in every 
place in our Old Testament Version wherein Scheol occurs in 
the original ; while the English word ‘ Hell’ should be lim- 
ited in its meaning and use to its ordinary sense of the place 
of final and eternal punishment after the day of Judgment. 

For these reasons, we have transferred the word Hades in 
the Apostles’ Creed. And we believe that the same should be 
done and will be done in the revision of the English Version, 
by the Church in this country, which is inevitably coming. 
We give one example. In the Creed it is, ‘ He descended into 
Hades.’ In the speech of St. Peter to the Jews concerning 
Christ, he quotes the Old Testament, ‘“‘ David speaketh con- 
cerning Him. * * * Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, 
neither wilt Thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
He (David) seeing ‘this before, spake of the Resurrection of 
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Christ, that His soul was not left in Hades, neither did His 
flesh see corruption ; this Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we are witnesses.” (Acts ii. 25, 27, 31,32.) This one exem- 
plification will show the value of transferring the word ‘ Hades’ 
in the Creed and the Scriptures, instead of attempting to 
translate it. 

In fact, it then would require only the explication, once for 
all, of one Scriptural term, taken from the original Greek of 
the New Testament, as the word Baptism is. And after that 
there would be no further difficulty. Instead of this, at the 
present time, every Clergyman of the Church has repeatedly 
cast upon him, personally, the solution of a multitude of 
doubts, misconceptions, ambiguities, and prejudices, all of 
which have their source and origin, not in the Scriptures at all, 
or in the Creed, but solely in our English Version, and the 
ambiguity it creates, by translating two distinct words, having 
two distinct ideas, by a single one. 

After writing the above, we were very happy to find that 
Archbishop Trench agrees with us in our opinion, that to get 
rid of the confusion, the word ‘ Hades’ should be transferred, 
not translated. ‘It is much to be regretted,” he says, ‘‘ that 
‘ Hades’ has never been thoroughly naturalized among us. The 
language wants the word, and on it the true solution of the dif- 

ficulty ought to be found,”* 

(30). “‘ He rose.” It will be perceived that here the Creed 
of the American Prayer Book varies from the English. They 
have ‘ He rose again.’ Wesimply, ‘He rose.’ ‘ He rose again’ 
would signify He rose ‘once more,’ or ‘ the second time.’ Our 
American revisers saw the incongruity of this rendering, and 
had the sense and courage to correct it in this place of the 
Apostles’ Creed. And yet, strange to say, they let it stand 
‘rose again’ in the Nicene Creed. 

In fact, this awkward pleonasm is due to the vagueness and 
poverty of the Latin language. It has no particle correspond- 
ing to the Greek ‘ana’ in composition. ‘ Istemi’ is ‘ to stand,’ 
‘anistemi’ ‘to upstand,’ coupled with a subtle sense of reversal 
of former action, of renewal and restoration. He ‘stood up’ 





* Trench on Bible Revision, p. 86. Am. Ed. 
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from the dead, as He had laid down among the dead, His life 
being restored, as it had been taken away, and He becoming 
as He was before. The Latin has no such subtle and clear 
significancy of particles. It therefore adds the particle ‘re’ to 
‘ surrexit,’ and the English Creed translates it ‘rose again.’ It 
will be seen that we make no change here, but simply note and 
justify the change already made in the American Prayer Book. 
We will merely add, that in our English Version of the New 
Testament, the word is more often without the awkward and 
superfluous pleonasm ‘again,’ than it is with it. ‘What the 
rising from the dead should mean,’ (Mark 9 and 10.) ‘If so 
be the dead rise not.’ (1 Cor. 15 and 15.) So that the New 
Testament is quite as much with our correct translation as it 
is with the inexact and vague translation of the English Creed. 

(31) “ He is coming.” The Latin Version is ‘ venturus,’ 
the English ‘ He shall come.’ We give the sense of the Greek 
original of the Apostles’ Creed, and refer, for a vindication of 
its superior force, to the Note on the same word in the Creed 
of Nicea. 

(32) “‘ The Resurrection of the Flesh.” In the Greek of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and also in the Latin Version of the same, it 
is the resurrection ‘of the flesh.’ In one place also in our own 
Prayer Book, in the Version of the Creed used in the visita- 
tion of the sick ; as also in all the Baptismal Services of the 
English Church, three in number, it is the same, “dost thou 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh?” We think that we 
should have the word of the Creed translated into the corres- 
ponding English word. More especially as there is in the 
United States a whole mass of persons who have taken up the, 
Platonic idea of a spiritual body, made of fiery and luminous 
ether, as the ‘ vehicle or chariot of the soul ;’ and also have 
united with this another pagan notion, that ‘the flesh’ is the 
cause of all sinfulness in man, by its union with the soul du- 
ring this life. The flesh, they say, at death, drops from the 
soul, and then it stands at once perfect, with its ethereal body, 
‘the moment of death being thus the moment of the resurrec- 
tion.’ And the ‘ flesh’ perishes forever. 

Of course, such a theory, on the face of it, is a denial of the 
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Christian doctrine of the Resurrection. This asserts the ‘ res- 
urrection of the flesh,’ of ‘this flesh,’ as the Creed of Aquileia 
said. This humanity, this flesh of mine, which I received from 


my father and my mother, shall be raised. Being refined, and — 


spiritualized, purified from all taint of sin and glorified, this 
body of flesh shall become and be forever the Glorified body, 
the Celestial and Spiritual body, wherewith the soul shall dwell 
forever, in the state of eternal happiness in Heaven, after the 
Judgment day. ‘In my flesh I shall see God.’ 

“The Word moreover was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we saw His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten, full 
of grace and truth.” (John 1 and 14.) The reader can easily 
see by this last text, what a weighty doctrinal connection there 
is between the ‘resurrection of the flesh’ in the Creed, and 
“the Word made flesh,” ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ in the 
New Testament ; the doctrine of the Incarnation of our most 
blessed Lord, and that of the resurrection of man,—‘ Deus 
caro factus,’ and ‘Carnis Resurrectio.’ ‘‘ Every spirit,” says 
the meekest and loveliest in mind of all the Apostles, “ that 
confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God, and 
every spirit that confesses not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God. This is that spirit of Anti-Christ which 
ye have heard that it should come.” (1 John, iv. 2, 3.) 

We have now done with our revision of the Prayer Book 
Versions of the Catholic Creeds of the East and West. And 
as we think that no scholar acquainted with the originals and 
with Church doctrine, but must say that the variations are 
noted with the utmost care and exactness, so we think that no 
.Churchman in the United States will doubt the right we have, 
upon the grounds of ecclesiastical law and our national posi- 
tion, to correct from the originals, in our own Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the unwarrantable and wholly unauthorized 
changes which the Western Churches, Roman and English, 
have made in the most venerable and authoritative Creeds of 
the Holy Catholic Church. The expediency of immediate ac- 
tion, and the various proprieties of procedure, as regards time 
and place, and circumstances, are capable of discussion ; the 
right itself, is undoubted. 
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Furthermore, we can gecommend to our laity these corrected 
Versions, both as exactly representing the original Creeds, and 
also as more definite and distinct in meaning, more intelligible, 
and less confused. So that, in them is clearly placed before 
the Christian intellect, that manifold and wide-extended system 
and plan of doctrine, wholly free from metaphysical specula- 
tion, and from all argumentation which, as a system perfectly 
corresponding to the written Revelation of Old and New Tes- 
tament, the Catholic Church, uncorrupt, presented to her 
members at the time of Baptism. 

For; the Creeds of the Catholic Church are the crown of her 
Liturgic system, the perfection and completion of it. In them, 
in the highest degree, Reason and Authority, Scripture and 
Tradition combine. In them, as living formulas, full of mean- 
ing, in the Primitive Church, all these were reconciled. But 
in the Latin Obedience, the Church became hostile to Reason, 
and an enemy to Scripture, after the peculiarly Papal Era be- 
gan. And the State got to hate the Church, and dislike 
Authority. And therefore we have the European complications 
of doctrines and religious and political conflicts. 

But in the Church, in this broad new land, given up as in early 
days to the study of Scripture, and yet employing as its rule 
and measure the Primitive Creeds ;—maintaining Authority 
and Law, moral and spiritual, with its utmost strength, and 
yet, as in the earliest time, never fearing to uphold both by 
Reason, in the Church having the Scriptures, the Creeds, and 
the Services used by all, in a language understood of all, men, 
women and children,—in Her alone, thus combining all these 
elements, do we see the hope that we may escape the convul- 
sions of Europe for the past eight hundred years. To Her, 
therefore, in this land, do we present these Versions of the 
Catholic Creeds, as they were in primitive times in the Cath- 
olic Church, uncorrupted by the alterations and improvements 
of Rome or England. 
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Art. V—REFORMATION IN THE CHURCH OF ITALY. 


(1.) The Debates and Proceedings of the General Triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. Held in Philadelphia, Pa., from Oct. 4th to 24th, 


1865. pp. 385. 


(2.) Eleventh Year’s Report of the Anglo-Continental Society, 
for the year 1865. London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


1865. 


(3.) Circular of the Italian Church Reformation Fund. Lon- 
don. 1865. 


(4.) The Contemporary Review for May, 1866. Alex. Strahan. 
London and New York. 1866. 


(5.) L’Esaminatore foglio, periodico, inteso a promuovere la 
concordia fra la Religione e lo Stalo. Frienze. 


(6.) L’Emancipatore Cattolico. Napoli. 


Ir is recorded, on page 154 of the Report first above cited, 
that upon the tenth day of the General Convention, the Lower 
House received from the House of Bishops a message inform- 
ing it of the passage of the following Resolution : 


Resolved : The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring, 
that this Convention learns with great satisfaction, by information 
from various sources, that there is much encouragement to hope for 
a return of the Italian Churches to the primitive purity of doctrine, 
discipline and worship, together with their revival in Christian liberty 
and zeal; and that it heartily sympathizes with the earnest members 
of those Churches, both of the clergy and laity, who are laboring to 
that effect; and that it humbly prays the Great Head of the Church 
to crown the efforts now making in that direction with His blessing. 


Upon the next, or eleventh day of the Session, (see page 
169,) this Resolution, together with the whole subject to which 
it referred and the papers which had brought it to the attention 
of the Convention, was referred to a Committee of Nine, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Higbee was Chairman. 
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On the sixteenth day, as recorded in full upon pages 303 to 
317, the Rev. Dr. Mahan, on behalf of this Committee, pre- 
sented a most favorable Report ; and after a very animated 
discussion, the above Resolution, as transmitted from the 
Upper House, together with the following, was passed nem. 
con. 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that a Joint Com- 
mittee of three from each House be appointed to sit during the recess 
of the Convention, with power to collect and diffuse information rela- 
tive to the movement in Italy, looking towards a reformation of the 
Church therein, and to report to the next General Convention. 

This latter Resolution having subsequently passed the Upper 
House, the Committee thus authorized was duly constituted 
by the appointment of the Rt. Rev. Bishops Whittingham, 
Bedell and Stevens, the Rev. Drs. Mahan and Montgomery, 
and the Rev. W. C. Langdon ; and these have since associated 
with themselves, as representatives of the laity, the Hon. 
Washington Hunt and Mr. James 8. Mackie. 

This action on the part of the General Convention has not, 
so far as we are aware, attracted the attention of the Church 
to any considerable extent. And yet, if in the providence of 
God the religious movement now going on in the Church of 
Italy should eventuate in a pure, primitive and Catholic Re- 
formation, such Resolutions as these will be invested with no 
common interest to the student of ecclesiastical and religious 
history. For if the hope of Italian reform be indeed well 
founded,—and not a fond imagination, as some insist upon 
declaring it,—it is an epoch in its gradually developing history 
when, first, a Church, assembled in its great National Council, 
formally placed on record their recognition of the fact, and 
expressed their sympathy with the aims of this movement ; 
and also appointed a Joint Committee of the two Houses to 
give practical effect to that recognition, to watch the move- 
ment itself, and to inform the Church concerning its progress. 

During the six months of their labors, this Committee have 
already collected information of the greatest interest ; some of 
which, it is probable, is of such a nature that it cannot be 
made public ; but much of which will doubtless be communi- 
cated to the Church at the earliest practicable day. 
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But, in the meantime, it may not be inappropriate for us— 
availing ourselves of the above papers and periodicals, as well 
as of information derived, in part, from the correspondence of 
the Committee—to lay before our readers a few facts relative 
to and illustrating the present condition of this Reform move- 
ment, and the influences favorable and unfavorable to which it 
is at this time subjected. 

Our readers will find some account of the earlier history of 
this movement in the Nos. of this Review for July and Oct. 
1863, and July 1864. In these Articles, we distinguished be- 
tween the several classes of would be Italian Reformers—the 
“ Evangelicals” or Separatists ; the Primitivists or internal 
religious reformers ; and the Passayliani, or political reformers. 

Upon the first of these it is not within our present scope to 
dwell. We will only state that being as much divided among 
themselves as are the various foreign agencies and instrument- 
alities which sustain them, they make progress chiefly among 
the lower and least influential classes ; and, though very many 
of them, especially the Waldenses, are worthy of all respect for 
their fervent piety and earnest sincerity, they show thus far no 
grounds for our belief that they will exercise any important 
organic influence upon the solution of the great practical relig- 
ious questions of the land and day. 

Concerning the movement of Passaglia and hig adherents, 
we may say, in the words of the well advised and sagacious 
Italian correspondent of the Guardian, that it has “at once 
failed and done harm by its failure to the cause it sought to 
promote.” The causes of this failure are thus—most thor- 
oughly as it seems to us—summed up by this writer : 

“First, the movement was too purely clerical, and neither embod- 
ied nor therefore carried along with it sufficiently the lay element and 
the nation. Next, it was too restricted in its views, and while pro- 
claiming the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope, and the 
reform of the discipline of the Church, it held up the prerogatives of 
the spiritual power to the ‘extremest verge of the present Papal pre- 
tensions. Certainly no such: limitations as that would satisfy the 
liberal and intelligent Catholic party of Italy at the present hour.” 

The Passaglian theory of Reform is then already a thing of 
the past ; and it has only served as a stepping stone, by which 
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cautious minds have been enabled to approximate more or less 
to a consciousness of the true nature of the problem of Reform 
in the Italian Church. 

Primitivism has fortunately been at once of slow and steady 
growth ; but we may venture to say that it has now become a 
power which the Papacy already dreads, and which no far- 
sighted Italian statesman would leave out of account in fore- 
casting the coming issues between the Florentine Government 
and the Court of Rome, or the future relations of Church and 
State in Italy. We speak advisedly when we thus refer to the 
power of Primitivism rather than to the Primitive party ; for, 
thus far, no line appears to have been formally drawn between 
the reforming clergy and their as yet unmoved brethren—no 
formal bond unites all those who are desirous of Church re- 
form. Therefore it is scarcely correct to speak of them as a 
party ; but rather to say that a large and steadily increasing 
number of the more intelligent priests and ecclesiastics more 
or less clearly realize the corrupt condition of their Church, 
more or less frankly admit the fact, and are more or less earnest 
in their effort to ascertain the true character of that primitive 
Catholicity to which they long, and, in some instances, even 
labor, to see their Church restored. 

A fair exponent of the position and aims of this class, is 
L’Esaminatore. This periodical was established in Florence, 
in Jan. 1864, under the editorial charge of Prof. Stanislao 
Bianciardi, for the express purpose of being an organ for the 
honest examination and free discussion of just such questions 
as relate to the present unhappy condition, and the problem of 
reform, of the Italian Church. JL’Hsaminatore, during its 
first year, was issued in monthly numbers of twenty large 
magazine sized pages each; but since the beginning of the 
second year, its issues have been somewhat more frequent, and 
some Numbers have extended to as many as 24, 28 and 32 
pages. To this journal some of the ablest theologians of 
North and Central Italy have contributed, occasionally over 
their own signatures, but sometimes in most cautious secrecy ; 
and very many of the arguments and discussions of L’Esami- 
natore, could room be found for them on these pages, would 
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astonish our readers not only by their profound learning and 
dialectic ability, but with the clearness of their views of Ec- 
clesiastical History and of divine truth. 

Among those thus represented by L’Esaminatore, are to be 
found, of course, Priests and Ecclesiastics of every stage of 
advance, from those who are as yet only ready to admit the 
necessity of some reform, to those who are fully ready to 
accept the English and American branches of the Church as 
substantially faithful witnesses in modern times, to that Prim- 
itive Catholicity to which they wish to bring back their own. 
Of these we have already mentioned a few names; and some 
brief account of the services to this cause of Monsignori Ti- 
boni and Liverani, of Filippo Perfetti and especially of the 
aged Count Ottavio Tasca, will be found in this Review for 
July, 1863, pages 249-257. We have not room to repeat 
what has already been stated ; but we may add here the names 
also, among the laity, of Senator Siotto Pintor, Judge of the 
Supreme Court in Milan, Deputy Morelli of Bergamo, and Dr. 
Seraa-Gropelli of Turin, and, above all, that of Zusebio Reali 
of Sienna, all of whom have written boldly and ably in advo- 
cacy of Church Reform. To the latter of these, Reali—who 
was formerly a Canon of St. John Lateran at Rome,—we can- 
not help looking as to the future leader, at least in North 
Italy and among the ranks of the clergy, of this reform move- 
ment. 

The pamphlets of these writers are circulating from hand 
to hand, and they are discussed among intelligent priests and 
the more truly devout of the laity, with ever increasing effect. 
Tiboni cautiously argues for the free circulation of the Bible, 
questions the infallibility of the Pope, comments on the posi- 
tion of the Gallican clergy in 1682, and sets in clear and strong 
contrast the Catholic Primacy of the Roman Bishop, and 
that arbitrary and tyrannical Supremacy which the Papacy 
has established. Liverani, from the advantages of his late 
position as Canon of Sta. Maria Maggiore, boldly discloses 
the disgusting moral corruption of the Roman See and Court. 
Perfetti, late Secretary to Cardinal Marini, eloquently points 
to the widening chasm between the Clergy and Society, and 
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pleads for such a purification of the Church as shall restore to 
its clergy the moral and religious influence which they ought 
to possess. eali attacks the Monastic Orders, and especially 
the Jesuits, with a fearless decision altogether in advarice of 
his times, insisting that these latter should be declared “ an 
offence against civil society and punishable by the, criminal 
law.” And Count Tasca, the while, lovingly labors, by every 
means in his power, to set before his countrymen the example, 
the character, the history and the teachings of the Church of 
England, as those of a Church which, through God’s grace 
and by means of a primitive and Catholic reform, has deliv- 
ered her children from the evils under which Italy still groans. 

Meanwhile, indeed long before the establishment of L’Zsam- 
inatore, a number of the reforming clergy and laity of Naples 
organized themselves into a Societad Emancipatrice Cattolico, 
for the purpose of prosecuting their examination of these 
questions, and of maturing such practical measures as might 
prepare the way for Church reform, and also for their own 
mutual protection in so doing. This Society has now for five 
years issued a modest four paged tri-weekly paper, entitled 
L’ Emancipatore Cattolico under the charge of the President, 
the Rev. Cavaliere Don Luigi Prota: and for four years,— ' 
(i. e. until last summer,) it may be said, like those of whom 
L’Esaminatore had been the informal organ, to have been 
feeling its way to the assumption of a definite position and 
policy. 

At last, upon the 12th of June, 1865, in Vol. II. No. 6, 
L’ Esaminatore put forth definite propositions and submitted 
a definite programme of Reform. In an able Article, which 
we should be glad to reproduce entire, that Journal depicts 
the growing evils of the actual state of Religion in Italy, pro- 
ducing both separation from and infidelity within the Church ; 
and argues that a thorough Religious Reform of the Church 
can alone arrest their spread and save the State itself from 
moral ruin. It urges, therefore, the formation of a general 
National Association, comprising clergy and laity alike, which 
should have such a reform for its object ; and referred to the 
approaching execution of the Franco-Italian Convention of 
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Sept, 15th, bringing with it, as is generally believed, the down- 
fall of the Temporal Power of the Papacy ; as affording a 
divinely prepared opportunity for accomplishing this. The 
- scheme of Reform proposed in this connection, and which is 
declared to be based upon “ the three rules, sound Reason, the 
written Word of God and the Doctrines and Practice of the 
First Ages of the Church,” is as follows : 


“ Our fundamental idea is the restitution of their ancient Catholic 
rights and duties to all Orders of the faithful, whether ecclesiastics or 
laymen. Therefore : 

1. The laity to elect their Parish Priests, and to administer the 
temporal affairs of the Church. 

2. The Clergy and laity to elect the Bishops, saving the rights of 
the Crown. 

3. The Bishops and Metropolitans to have restored to them their 
old Diocesan and Provincial rights; their present servile dependence 
on the Pope and all oaths of vassalage to Rome, being abolished. 

4. The Clergy to be free to marry or to live in celibacy. 

5. The Holy Scriptures to be freely circulated among the laity. 

6. The Church Services to be in the national tongue understood by 
the people. 

7. Confession to be no longer obligatory, but voluntary. The 
Communion in both kinds.” 


On the 25th of the same month—June, 1865,—Dr. Prota, 
in the name of the Societa Emancipatrice, published a “‘ Mem- 
orandum” whose importance would justify its insertion in ex- 
ténso, but from which we have space only for the following 
extracts : 


“ Brother Catholics : 

The Italian Nation, in the midst of which the Roman Pontifi- 
cate is seated, having awakened to the new life of free political insti- 
tutions and being in the act of establishing its national unity and its 
independence of the foreigner, feels at the same time the imperious 
necessity of reformation in its religion, without which the stability of 
its political resurrection and the consolidation of its civil liberties 
will always be questionable. All our great statesmen, philosophers 
and literary men who, by the power of their genius, foresaw the events 
which ren devon providentially fulfilled in our days, have recognized 
the vital importance of our reformation in religion, which is an inte- 
gral portion of our national destinies, and will either fulfil them or 
ruin them. 

Italian philosophy, from Mario Nizzolio to Rosmini, began and has 
completed the revolution of thought; and theology, from Thomas 
Aquinas to Cardinal Cusano, and from him to Gioberti, has completed 
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the revolution of Catholic sentiment. And, as in politics, extravagant 
theories of Divine right accelerated the overthrow of the crowns 
which, in Italy especially, adopted them, and by that means hastened 
the triumph of civil liberty; so too in religion, the theocracy repre- 
sented in its narrow ambition, from Hildebrand to Pius IX., after the 
long and weary period of eight ages, has rendered a radical reforma- 
tion in the ecclesiastical order of the Roman Church not only possi- 
ble, but necéssary, for the sake of saving, among the Italians, the 
deposit of the revealed faith from an entire shipwreck in the whirl- 
pool of religious indifferentism, which follows immediately upon 
philosophical rationalism. 
7 * * * * a 

To put more clearly and distinctly the points at which oar Catholic 
reformation aims, we think it ought to be carried out on this basis : 

1. The Pope to be Bishop of Rome and Primate of the Universal 
Church ;—an (Ecumenical Council, presided over by the Pope, to be 
the supreme judge of questions of faith. 

2. Restitution to Bishops, Archbishops and Metropolitans of their 
rights of jurisdiction as they possessed them up to the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

3. Preservation of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy entire, and the free 
exercise of the votes of the Clergy and the people in the election of 
Bishops, Parish Priests, and even the Pontiff. 

4. Church Service in the national tongue, and free circulation of 


the Holy Bible. 


5. Sacramental Confession free on the part of the penitent, and con- 
ducted according to the Canons of the third and fourth centuries, on 
the part of the Priest. 

6. Restoration to the Priesthood of its consultative and deliberative 
voice in Diocesan and Provincial Synods, 

7. Abolition of compulsory Celibacy. 

8. Full and entire freedom of conscience. 

On these principles the Societa Emancipatrice Cattolico has been 
at work for the four years that it has been founded, in preparing the 
Catholic sentiment of the Italians for religious reformation; and up 
to this time it has obtained the following results: 

1. The foundation of twenty-four assistant Societies for the differ- 
ent provinces of Italy. 

2. The adherence to its programme of 1823 members, viz.: Priests 
971; Laymen 352; besides 340 honorary members. Among the 
ecclesiastics are 102 Parish Priests and 40 dignitaries. Among the 
laity, 3 ex-Ministers of the Kingdom of Italy, 36 Deputies to the 
National Parliament and 11 Senators of the Kingdom. 

From the beginning of May to the present time we have increased 
by 400 members. 

* * . * = * 

The means which we think most efficacious for attaining so import- 
ant an object are, the preaching of the Gospel, the encouragement of 
the right-minded religious press, and mutual help of poor brethren 
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among the Clergy, who heroically resist the arbitary and tyrannical 
extravagancies of a degenerate Episcopate, without betraying their 
Catholic faith.”’ 

L’Esaminatore, upon the 17th of July, quoting this pro- 
gramme of the Neapoliton Society, repeats its own ; and adds 
the expression of its firm trust that whenever a “ truly Cath- 
olic reformation of the Church” shall be effected on these 
bases, ‘“‘ we shall see the Papal despotism overthrewn, the 
primitive constitution (i. e. of the Church) re-established, and 
concord between Priests and Laity, between the State and Re- 
ligion no longer a mere longing and a dream.” And to the 
attainment of these results it believes a National Association 
should devote itself by means of conversation, writing, the 
pulpit and the press. 

Such schemes of Reform do indeed fall short, very far short 
of what many of us would have hoped for, and perhaps natu- 
rally expected. We feel that a Reformation, to be of any 
essential value to the eternal and spiritual interests of the 
Italians, must be a reform in Doctrine, and not merely in 
Discipline, nor even in Worship. Our first impulse, when we 
indulge in hopes of a purer faith for Italy, is to think of the 
gross doctrinal corruptions of Romanism ; and, on examining 
schemes of reforms like these, to ask, of what moment is it 
how Bishops and Parish Priests are elected, or even in what 
language the Services are to be held, if the Idolatry of the 
Mass, and the system of priestly bargaining with Purgatory, 
and the Paganism of Saint worship and Mariolatry are to re- 
main ? And yet here, in these two programmes of Reform, 
not a single purely doctrinal question is so much as raised. 
Are those wrong then who find fault with these schemes on 
this account ?—for not a few have done so—or are these re- 
formers undeserving of our profoundest sympathy because 
they are thus far proposing reforms in a Discipline and Worship, 
rather than in Doctrine ? 

This question, it seems to us, will be answered by a moment’s 
consideration of the difference between their stand-point and 
ours. We are concerned with the doctrinal aspects rather 
than with the internal economy of Romanism ; our position 
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towards the Church of Rome is chiefly theoretical, or, if we 
have any practical relations with it, it is, as a general thing, 
with its results in the individual mind or life. The evils 
which we attack, and against which we seek to defend ourselves 
and those committed to our charge, are its gross moral corrup- 
tions, its ripe development of Heresies, and its unblushing 
Idolatry. But the work of our Italian brethren is a very dif- 
ferent one. They must work their way one by one from the 
very midst of all this evil and error to that clear consciousness 
of its character which is almost our heritage ; and even when 
they do attain, in these respects, our stand-point, they cannot 
touch the doctrines and practices of their Church until they 
have first opened the way to reach them ; they cannot reform 
Doctrines, until first by a fundamental reformation of Disci- 
pline they have obtained the power to do so, and until bya 
reform in Worship, they have prepared the popular mind and 
heart to comprehend and to sustain them in so doing. In 
other words, what are these reformers doing, for which so much 
fault is ignorantly found, but delaying their assault upon the 
stronghold, and first concentrating their attention and their 
efforts upon the outworks that surround and control the very 
approaches to the citadel ? 

The question is not whether reform should end in Discipline 
and Worship: but whether, from the very nature of the case, 
it must not necessarily begin with these. All will certainly 
admit this. Then we appeal to our readers if the schemes 
thus set forth in Florence and in Napies are not beginnings for 
which we ought devoutly to thank God ? These reformers are 
not theorizing. They are not framing complete schemes of all 
desired reform. They are addressing themselves to the practi- 
cal work before them ; and we feel, with them, that to restore 
the independence and self-government of the Church, to re- 
lease the clerical intellect from servile bondage, to admit the 
people to a real participation in the Worship of the Church, 
and above all to open before them the Bible as the great and 
supreme authority in divine law and teacher of divine truth, 
is to secure the possibility of everything that they could after- 
wards desire. 
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Nor is this merely our way of looking at this. There is 
abundant evidence that it is the understood policy of the think- 
ing minds among those of whom we speak: and when our 
readers ponder the programme above given, with a wise ap- 
preciation of the practical conditions of the problem which 
these reformers are seeking to work out, we believe that they 
will agree with us, that they afford ground at once for surprise 
and great hopefulness. Since this step, L’Esaminatore has 
revealed a growing consciousness of strength ; and it has entered 
upon its third year with a manifest increase of confidence in 
its cause. Of several of its later Articles before us, which we 
had marked, we must refer to one. During the past winter,— 
in Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 14, of Vol. II., there has appeared, per- 
haps, the most remarkable contribution which has yet been 
made to its columns :—a series of four masterly papers on the 
“ Present Condition of Roman Dogmatic Theology,” from the 
pen, says a private letter, of ‘‘ one of the most able and learned 
and respected Roman theologians now in Italy.” In these, the 
writer boldly rejects and completely “‘ demolishes both the dog- 
ma of the Immaculate Conception and the rapidly growing 
tendency of the Ultramontane and Jesuit party to make the 
personal Infallibility of the Pope an article of almost necessary 
faith.” These Articles were followed by a fifth, in the No. for 
Jan. 4, 1866, which is a vigorous editorial summing up of the 
conclusions of the previous discussion, and which will, we 
trust, be laid, sooner or later, in an English form before the 
Church. 

Decidedly the most noteworthy Articles which Z’Emanci- 
patore Cattolico has produced, appeared in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 for 
this year, (i. e. for Jan. 15, 17 and 19,) over the signature of 
the Rev. Dr. Prota. They are entitled “The Catholicism of 
the First Ages, and the pretensions of the present Catholicism 
of the Roman Court,” and they consist chiefly of a review of 
“Ten Letters toa Statesman upon the affairs of the Church 
of Italy.” Of these Letters themselves we have already spoken 
somewhat fully ; (see Review for Oct., 1863, pp. 429-402, and 
July, 1864, p. 290.) They were written by Archdeacon 
Wordsworth and other English Divines, and dwell upon such 
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topics as the Election of Bishops, the limits of the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome, the Celibacy of the Clergy, Diversity 
of Liturgies, Use of the Vulgar Tongue, &c., &c. If our read- 
ers will refer to the account of them in our former Article, or, 
still better, to the Letters themselves as they have been pub- 
lished in the Colonial Church Chronicle, they will realize the 
force of such a sentence as this :— 


“We believe that we shall render a service to our country and to 
our Government by recalling their serious attention to these splendid 
results of the conscientious and rational analysis of that modern 
Catholic Christian genius, which, while in our own Italy it shows itself 
so dispirited and enfeebled, almost entirely in consequence of the am- 
bitious usurpations of the Roman Theocracy, flourishes vigorously 
and bears abundant fruit among those free and enlightened nations, 
who know so well how to harmonize liberty of examination into the 
field of religious thought and that of the civil constitution of their 
States. And we do this so much the more freely, that the principles 
from which the distinguished writers set out and the end which they 
reach, are entirely identical with the principles and the ultimate object 
of our Catholic emancipation.” 


And thus does Dr. Prota characterize the change wrought 
by the development of Saint worship :— 


Only in after ages, and especially when the purity and ardor of the faith 
and of primitive Christian love had grown dim and cold through the in- 
grafting of the element of unworthy human passions upon the dogmatic 
Christian principle, and through the transformation of the spiritual 
authority of the hierarchy into that of temporal power,—did Christ- 
ian worship, which had God for its sole object, become changed into 
an almost pagan idolatry, creating for itself other objects of adoration 
in accordance with the various wants of man in the progressive devel- 
opments of the needs of his temporal life, and the contingencies of 
his passions. Thus it is that, while in the first ages the Christian, 
according to the principles of his pure faith, neither recognized nor 
could recognize any other than God as the author of every mercy 
and of every good, and turned to him with filial love and trust in the 
hard struggles which he must needs sustain with the visible and invis- 
ible enemies of his faith and of his salvation ;—to-day, the Catholic 
Christian, almost entirely turned away from God and from those close 
relations which unite us to Him with the bonds of love, of the most 
pure hope and of a certain faith, presents his worship and adoration 
to creatures, which come to him endowed by modern Catholicism as 
so many divinities, under whose control is the immutable will of the 
Omnipotent, and who are therefore able to work good, and almost to 
change the divine decrees concerning the destinies of man. Yes, we 
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loudly proclaim it; the pretensions of the actual Catholicism of the 
Roman Court regarding the direction of Catholic Worship are only 
the continuations of the. material doctrines of Egyptian fetichism and 
of oriental Gnosticism. For the onions and the crocodiles of Egypt 
are substituted the pig of St. Anthony and the dog of St. Vitus ; and 
for the Eons, emanations of the Demiurgos, men who, for the exer- 
cise of special moral virtues, have been canonized saints.” 


Shall it be said that the religious world does not move, when 
such is the language of an Italian Priest, of a Dominican 
Friar, written and published, too, in the very Convent of 
Thomas Aquinas? The Central Committee of the Societa 
Emancipatrice, have indeed‘lately shown in several ways that 
they were anxious to exchange a work of ideas and words for 
one of actions. It was an appeal of its President to a Cler- 
gyman of our Church, supported by the warm sympathy of an 
English friend of this cause, that prompted the Memorial 
which, in part, occasioned the action of the late General Con- 
vention. That action has been acknowledged by Dr. Prota 
and his co-laborers, in touching expressions of gratitude ; and 
the formal communication of the Resolutions quoted at the 
beginning of this Article, has greatly encouraged the reform- 
ers both of North and South Italy, and has been responded to 
in language full of hope for the future, based upon the pros- 
pect of our active sympathy. 

But not all even of the Italian Churchly Reformers have 
been able to restrain themselves at the point occupied by those 
of whom we have thus far spoken. It has, we believe, in no 
instance been their desire to separate themselves from the body 
of their Church ; but they have, in a few instances, where they 
were able to do so, proceeded to make such actual changes in 
their Worship, that they have been practically separated from 
the Church, more or less, in conseqence. For instance, in 
Messina, the Rev. J. J. Varnier, (the Father Felix of our last 
Article, Oct., 1864,) who had returned from India to his native 
Sicily, together with a reforming Priest, Sardieri, holds regular 
Services, administering the Holy Communion, &c., in the use 
of the Italian version of the English Prayer Book. These 
Services are attended by constantly increasing numbers, and, 
together with the personal conversation of these faithful priests, 
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have been the means of winning many persons of rank and 
influence from Romish infidelity to a true Catholic piety, and 
to “‘a reasonable, religious, and holy hope.” 

On the other hand, an instance has occurred in Genoa of 
an Italian congregation arriving at the same result from the 
reverse direction. Corrado, a converted Priest, who had gath- 
ered a congregation of separatists under Wesleyan auspices, 
having adopted the use of the same Italian Prayer Book, which 
was subsequently forbidden by the agent of that denomination, 
presented to the resident English Chaplain a petition, signed 
by himself and over thirty others, mostly Priests, asking to be 
received into the communion of the Church of England. We 
do not know to what extent this was thought to be practicable ; 
but Corrado and his little congregation continue to worship, 
under the guidance of the English Chaplain, in the use of the 
service of our Mother Church, awaiting, as they declare, the 
reformation of their own. 

These are but instances of what has elsewhere frequently 
been done on a less noticeable scale ; indeed, our readers may 
remember, that precisely such Services were held in Florence, 
early in the year 1861, under the counsel of an American Cler- 
gyman then residing there ; and it is now the testimony of the 
English Chaplains, in all the larger cities of the Kingdom, 
that numbers of Italians attend the English Services, following 
them by means of the Italian version. The Rev. Mr. Mait- 
land, of Naples, writes :—‘‘ Scores and scores of Italians 
attend English Service every Sunday : some come regularly, 
using their Italian Prayer Books to the best of their ability ; 
all much struck and much solemnized by the very outward de- 
cency of our forms.” 

In this connection we must refer to the fact,—though we 
cannot do more than mention it,—that a formal petition has 
lately been addressed to the English Church or any missionary 
body of the Church, through Rev. Mr. Maitland, by certain 
Professors and students of the Neapolitan Universities, pray- 
ing for help in supplying the religious wants of the youths of 
Naples. This is the more remarkable, as it is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Societa Emancipatrice ; and if these memo- 
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rialists really represent those for whom they speak, it opens up 
to Anglican influence a field of incalculable importance, among 
8,000 to 10,000 of the future educated minds of South Italy. 
Our latest advices show that Dr. Prota and his friends are aim- 
ing, in some sort, to supply such needs. They propose, if pos- 
sible,eto get possession of a Church, whose full complement of 
Services, after a reformed Roman Ritual, but in the Italian 
tongue, shall be carried on by a staff of some twenty Clergy ; 
and whose influence shall be thoroughly supported by a com- 
plete system of schools, and by a céoperating press. Of the 
details, however, and of the probable success of this scheme, 
we are not as yet able to speak. 

But all this while, the Ecclesiastical authorities are neither 
unconscious nor careless of this growth and spread of the spirit 
of reform ; and our readers will be greatly mistaken if they 
suppose that what has thus been recounted, has been accom- 
plished at no cost of sorrow and of suffering. In every in- 
stance, where the power existed, the bitterest persecution has 
pursued every Priest even suspected of reforming tendencies. 
The same spirit which, only last Lent, kindled the fires of Bar- 
letta for the slaughtered Martyrs of Protestantism, deprived 
Monsignore Reali of his Canonry at St. John Lateran, removed 
Monsignore Tiboni from the charge of the Theological Insti- 
tute over which he has presided for over twenty years, and re- 
sisted the institution of Canon Bianchi, of St. Lorenzo in 
Florence: while, in humbler instances, suspension a divinis, 
and even excommunication itself, bringing with it, often, the 
deprivation of bread, has been resorted to as a means of lite- 
rally starving reformers into a recantation of their principles. 
Of a number which could be given, we must content ourselves 
with two somewhat remarkable instances, 

The one is that of Padre Mongini, the Parish Priest of 
Oggebbio, on Lago Maggiore ; the devotion of whose parish- 
ioners to their faithful pastor, deprived even excommunication 
itself of all its effect, and compelled his Episeopal persecutors 
to abandon their ground. The other is that of Prevosto Bara- 
bino, whose offence consisted of a published expression of sym- 
pathy with L’Esaminatore, and with its objects. It seems 
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that a copy of that Journal had been sent, experimentally, to 
the worthy Prevosto, when, in the words of a correspondent in 
Italy,— 


“He wrote a very hearty letter, delighted with the first copy he 
got, and forthwith subscribed: and as he expressly said, ‘ Make what 
use you like of this letter,’ and did not request his name to be con- 
cealed, and the letter said some capital things, though somewhat 
sharp, as to the general condition of the Clergy and the need of re- 
form,— 


It was at once printed in the next Number of L’Esamina- 
tore, i. e. that for Nov. 9, 1865. 


“This roused a storm about the place and brought a regular nest 
of hornets about the writer’s ears. His Bishop (of Savona) forthwith 
suspended him. But he has been many years in his parish, and is 
unusually respected by his parishioners, who vigorously took his part, 
and some little uproar followed. The Bishop, probably not anticipa- 
ting such popular demonstrations in his favor, contented himself with 
a private explanation, and the Prevosto held his ground more firmly 
than many of his brethren would have dared to do; and said that if 
too hardly pressed, he was prepared to carry on the war and publicly 
make good all he had written. So it ended in his being let alone, 
and the suspension withdrawn.” 


A sadder case is referred to by Count Tasca, in his report to 
the Anglo-Continental Society, as follows :— 


“Of the seven priests who were suspended by the Bishops of Ber- 
gamo and Brescia for their liberal and reforming principles, none has 
drawn back, none has abjured his conscientious convictions, although 
compelled to struggle with the most terrible sufferings, which, were it 
not for the little aid that brotherly charity can afford, would literally 
condemn them to die of hunger, since every occupation”—and even 
assistance, under pain of excommunication,—“ is forbidden them by 
the tyranny of the Curia.” 


If now our readers desire to understand the Ecclesiastical po- 
sition of the Italian Government, at the present juncture,—if 
they ask upon what kind of political background this condi- 
tion of religious affairs is revealed,—we would refer them to a 
careful perusal of the very thorough Article upon this subject, 
over the signature of the Rev. L. M. Hogg, in the Contempo- 
rary Review for May. None who have heretofore given any 
attention to this subject, will need to be informed of the op- 
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portunities which Mr. Hogg has long enjoyed for becoming 
familiarly acquainted with the facts, and for forming sound 
and entirely reliable conclusions upon the subject, which he 
here discusses. 

The Italian Government has not, as yet, directly interfered 
to prevent religious persecution, nor even to remedy its effects, 
save in a few prominent instances, in which ecclesiastics thus 
deprived of their livings for their principles have been appointed 
to Government Professorships. But in the Civil Marriage 
Act, and in its avowed educational policy, much has already 
been done towards making Reform possible. The provisions 
of the former, and the judicial decisions which have already 
been given upon them, have practically nullified Roman disci- 
pline concerning Clerical Celibacy ; and no less than twenty- 
Jive Priests in South Italy have already taken advantage of it, 
in despite of public feeling, and married. The transference of 
the Educational control of the future from Priestly to Lay 
hands, will also deprive Rome of one of the most important of 
her means of holding the Laity in vassalage. 

A project which is now, however, or was not long since before 
Parliament, having been submitted by Signori Cortese and 
Sella, the Ministers respectively of Grace and Public Worship, 
and of Finance,—is of far greater importance. The analytical 
discussion of this project constitutes the larger part of Mr. 
Hogg’s valuable Article. Its chief characteristic is what the 
King, in his speech at the opening of Parliament, called the 
“segregation” of Church and State; that is, in Mr. Hogg’s 
words, the careful restriction of the action of Church and 
State within the limits of their respective spheres, rather than 
their absolute and entire separation.” This would be a very 
fair approximation to Cavour’s “‘ Libera Chiesa in Libero 
Stato.” 

As might be inferred from its double source, this Cortese- 
Sella project is partly designed to settle Ecclesiastical affairs, 
and partly to relieve the financial embarrassment of the Gov- 
ernment. Its principal features are, the completion of the 
already partially effected suppression of the Monastic Orders,— 
the reduction of the Italian Bishoprics, which now number 
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235, to 69,—the gradual compulsory sale of ecclesiastical 
lands,—and a resumption of ecclesiastical property, leaving, in 
the form of an investment in public funds, a certain fixed 
amount, whose income is payable by the Government to those 
Bishops, dignitaries, parish priests, and others, as well as to 
those ecclesiastical institutions which are recognized by the 
Government, and for whose support it is reserved. 

A former project, reported in the spring of 1865 by Baron 
Ricasoli,—and upon which, we believe, Parliament has never 
taken any action,—went still further than this ; and by in- 
trusting the property of each ecclesiastical corporation to the 
management of a Lay Board, and by committing the election 
of Pastors to the people, and of the Bishops to the Clergy and 
Laity of their respective Dioceses, would have taken a most 
important step towards restoring to the Church its former lib- 
erties. But on this subject we must content ourselves with 
asking especial attention to Mr. Hogg’s own analysis and com- 
ments, upon pages 661 and 662. 

Such are some of the Political, Ecclesiastical and Religious 
characteristics of the present day in Italy. Our Church, 
through her General Convention, has declared her “ hearty 
sympathy,” with those who are seeking to secure from this 
crisis a pure and truly Catholic Faith and Worship for the 
future of the Church of Italy. With one voice, her own 
children, our brethren of the Church of England who are on 
the spot, and not a few of our own Bishops and prominent 
Clergy, who are now or have very lately been in the midst of 
these reformers,—call upon us to reduce that professed sym- 
pathy to deeds, and to reach forth the helping hand in the 
time when help is needed. It yet remains, however, for Amer- 
ican Churchmen to determine, whether their “ Be ye warmed 
and fed,” shall mean anything real and practical or not. 
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Art. VI.—RITUALISM-* 


THE introduction of Ritualistic forms and practices which, 
in the lengths to which they are now carried, were rarely 
known in England for over three hundred years ; which our 
ancestral Colonial Church, and our own, never knew, has of 
course aroused discussion. The general sense of Churchmen 
appears to be one of condemnation and apprehension. In the 
Convocation of Canterbury of 1866, the excesses of Ritual- 
ism were generally and formally censured. But who is to 
decide what is an excess, if there is no definite Law to define, 
or no known authority to determine ? Ina discriminating and 
able Article in the 69th Number of the American Quarterly 
Church Review, the writer considers, that we have no Law on 
the subject ; and invites the action of the General Convention 
to prescribe one. In the following pages an attempt is made 
to prove, that we are not destitute of a Law to guide us; 
that a defect so marked in the harmony of Church Polity, 
does not exist ; while yet it may be true, that the imperfection 
of our disciplinary system warrants us in calling upon the 
National Council to exercise its indisputable power, to follow 
the example of many ages, to define and prescribe, to dissipate 
obscurities, and to teach us the ancient paths we are bound to 
tread, and the rules our duty bids us to obey. By embodying 
and announcing these Laws in Canons, a violation will be 
made literally an offence, and punishable under our present 
system. 

We too well know the character and worth of many of 
those who in the city of New York have united in those prac- 
tices, to question the sincerity of their belief that they will 
aid the spread of Religion. With deep respect and regard, we 
beg to point out reasons for believing, that their course is as 





[*The high source of this Article—being from one of the ablest of modern 
writers on Canon Law—makes it an important contribution to the discussion of a 
subject already before the Church; and on which a free and full discussion is 
desirable.—Ep. ] 
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perilous to the Faith and cause of the Church, as it is a breach 
of its established Law. This last is the proposition we now 
seek to prove. 

In the first place, -we assume, that the proposition is now 
generally, if not fully, received in our Church, that when we 
have no distinct enactment in regard to Discipline,* the Laws 
and rules of the English Church, as they prevailed during the 
period of the Colonial Church, and at the establishment of the 
Prayer Book, in 1789, and were applicable to our situation, are 
to govern. 

The numerous authorities cited in Hoffman’s Law of the 
Church, from Bishops, eminent divines, and lawyers, are 
unanswerable. But these are only explanations and vindica- 
tions of what is laid down in the Preface to the Prayer Book, 
which furnishes a comprehensive and absolute rule. 


“This Church is far from intending to depart from the Church of 
England, in any essential point of Doctrine, Discipline, or Worship, 
or further than local circumstances require.” 


No one can imagine a matter of Ecclesiastical regulation 
which is not embraced in one or other of these terms. Thus 
we are led to the enquiry, what was the Law of the Church of 
England upon this subject, in the year 1789? It is thought 
that this is the true date to be taken for the solution of all 
such points, because the Colonial Church was undoubtedly 
affected by legislation of the English Church, unless inappli- 
cable to its position. The Law of tithes, for example, did not 
prevail.f 

The question depends mainly, and as some contend, solely, 
upon the Rubric to the English Prayer Book, as revised and 
adopted, 13 and 14, Charles II., Cap. 4, (A. D. 1662,) in the 
Act of Uniformity. It is as follows :— 





* Used in the sense of the Preface to the Prayer Book, “‘ What cannot be deter- 

mined to belong to Doctrine, must be referred to Discipline.” 
Page 35, et seq. 

{ rks following pages are chiefly extracted from a work in which the writer is 
engaged upon the Book of Common Prayer. Much in that work upon the present 
subject has not been transcribed here, but what is taken, has, it is believed, been 
80 connected, as to ensure consistency and fullness in the reasoning. This explana- 
tion will account for some expressions otherwise unintelligible. ] 


VOL. XVIII. 23 
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« And here it is to be noticed, that such ornaments of the Church, 
and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall 
be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” 


But the origin of. this Rubric is much more ancient. The 
Statute of 1 Elizabeth, Chap. 2, (1558,) reinstated the Ser- 
vice Book of the 5th and 6th Edward VI., which had been 
abolished in the reign of Mary. This was the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward. But the twenty-fifth Section of the same 
Act provided,— 


“That such ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, 
shall be retained and be in use, as was in the Church of England, by 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of Edward 
VI., until other order shall be therein taken by authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commissioners, appointed 
and authorized under the Great Seal of England, for causes Ecclesi- 
astical, or of the metropolitan of this realm.” 


And the Rubric in the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, adopting 
the Book of 5 and 6 Edward, slightly amended, was precisely 
a Copy of this 25th Section of the Statute, down to and inclu- 
ding the words, “‘ Edward the Sixth,” with the addition of the 
words, “according to the Act of Parliament, set in the begin- 
ning of this Book,” not repeating the clause, “until other 
-order, &c.,” but undoubtedly recognizing it.* 

The Rubric in the Prayer Book of James I., was precisely a 
‘Copy of the Rubric in the Book of Elizabeth. It is of fun- 
damental importance to notice, that these Books of Edward, 
of Elizabeth, and of Charles, including the Rubrics as por- 
tions of them, received successively the sanction of Convoca- 
tion, of King, and Parliament. Thus every thing which an 
English Churchman of any class can demand for legality, is 
supplied. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this Statute of 2d 
Edward VI., referred to in the Rubric, it is of importance to 
ascertain the meaning of the term “ ornaments,” thus repeat- 


~~ 





=> 


* Archdeacon Sharp, on the Rubrics, page 65. Oxford, 1834. Bulley’s Varia- 
tions, 3, 4,5. Oxford, 1842. 
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edly used. It was considered in Liddell vs. Westerton,* that 
the term did not mean things of embellishment, but meant the 
articles or instruments used in the performance of the Rites 
and Services of the Church. The passage from the Dictionary 
of Foreellini, pro quo cunque apparatu, seu instrwmento, is 
cited as a warrant for this, and the enumeration from Lyn- 
wood, given by Dr. Burns, is referred to. 

By referring to this Dictionary, it will be seen that the term 
also designates the triumphal ornaments, Consular, Pretorian, 
and others ; the insignia worn or used by those enjoying a tri- 
umph ; such as torches, lictors, the curule chair, the toga, &c. 
It attributes to it also the sense of attire or garb, as of the 
comic actors, the women, &c. These several meanings are 
found under the word, ‘‘ornamentum.” The noun, “ ornatus,” 
also rendered ornament, receives definitions equally pertinent. 
“ Est etiam vestitus, cultus,—dress, garb, attire, equipage, fur- 
niture. Jtem instrumentum, supellex, copia rerum earum, 
sine quibus re aliqua uti, non licet.” 

There is a more decisive sanction for these several meanings 
of the phrase, in Constitutions and Canons of the English 
Church, from an early date. Several of these are hereafter 
cited at length. A few are now referred to. 

In the Capitula of Theodulf, (A. D. 994,) it is directed,— 


“Let not anything be kept in the Church but what belongs to the 
ornaments of the Churches, that is, the holy books, the housel ves-- 
sels, the Mass vestments, and the furniture of the Church, in all its 
particulars, whether in veils or implements.” Another translation of 
the Saxon is “ robes and vessels.’’t 


In Reynolds’ Constitutions, (1332), it is provided, that the 
linen cloths, and other ornaments of the Altar be decent.§ 
And Walter’s Constitutions, (1195), direct, that ministrations 
be performed with ornaments proper for them.|| 





* Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Privy Council, p. 197, &. London, 1865. 
Moore’s Reports. 
+ Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I, p. 375, 377. Edition, London, 1842. 
Johnson’s English Canons, Part I, p. 456. 
§ Ibid, Part IT, p. 236. 
{ Tbid, p. 278. 
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[In the work referred to, (ante page 261,) the writer has 
treated the subject of Books and Vestments, as well as the 
other topic, at length. The present discussion is limited to 
the ornaments of the Church, and particularly to the point of 
Lights on the Altar, giving a key to all the rest.] 

It is quite clear, that the Ecclesiastical sense of the term, as 
used in the Statute and Rubrics, comprised all the Articles 
employed in the ministration of divine Service. Books, vest- 
ments, furniture, vessels, every implement so employed were 
meant. Vettments were the ornaments of the Minister ; all 
else were of the Church.* 

Again, the state of the regulations of the English Church, 
before the Statute, at different periods, will be of no little use 
in the construing of the Act, of the Rubrics, and other docu- 
ments governing the subject, or aiding in its exposition. 

The 21st of what are known as Elfric’s Canons,f (A, D. 
957,) provided,— 


“That the priest shall have the furniture of his Ghostly work, 
before he be ordained; that is, the holy books, the Psalter, and the 
Epistle Book, Gospel Book, and Mass Book, the Song Book, and 
Hand Book, the Calendar, the Passional, (Martyrology, ) the Peniten- 
tial, and the Lesson Books.” 


By the 22d of such Canons,— 


“The Priest is to have his Mass Vestments, that he may reverently 
minister to God; and let not that Vestment be sordid. Let him have 
his Altar Cloths in good condition. Let his Chalice also be made of 
pure wood, not subject to rottenness, and also the paten; and let the 
Corporal be clean, as befits Christ’s ministration. He sball be hon- 
ored of God, who ministers to Him in wisdom and purity.” 


And by the 23d Canon,— 


“The Mass priest, on Sundays and Mass days, shall speak the 
sense of the Gospel to the people, in English, and the Paternoster 
and the Creed, as often as he can, for the inciting of the people to 
know their belief, and retaining their Christianity.” 





*It is difficult to select one satisfactory, comprehensive term. Perhaps imple- 


ments is the best. 

+ This Elfric is considered by Johnson and other writers, not to be Elfric, Arch- 
bishop of York, but Elfric, the Grammarian, and the most learned man of the age. 
It is supposed that Bishop Wulfric, to whom the Canons were suggested, used 


them as a Pastoral Charge. 
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It is stated that the Danes had reduced the English to the 
use of wooden Vessels. One of the Canons of Edgar, (A. D. 960), 
required the Chalice to be molten, and by a Canon of Walter, 
(1195), the Sacrament of the Eucharist was to be consecrated 
in a Silver Chalice, where there was a sufficiency for it. ‘“ Let 
every Priest have a Corporas* when he celebrates mass,” is 
the order in Canon 33 of those of the reign of Edgar, (A. D. 
960.) The 42d of the same is thus: 

“ Let all things near the Altar, or belonging to the Church, be very 


cleanly and decently ordered, and let a light be always burning in the 
Church, when Mass is sung.” 


Langton’s Constitutions, (A. D, 1222), contain the following 
regulations, 

“We ordain that every Church have a silver chalice, with other 
decent vessels, and a clean, white, large linen cloth, for the Altar ; 
and let the Archdeacon take care that the cloths and other ornaments 
of the Altar be decent.” 


The Constitutions of Archbishop Gray, (A. D. 1250), are very 
full upon this subject. The first recites that great controversy 
had arisen within the province of York, concerning divers or- 
naments and things belonging to the Church, and prescribes 
what ornaments and things should be repaired by the Parish- 
oners, and what by the Rectors or Vicars. Then an enumer- 
ation is made of what each is to furnish. Among the ornaments 
of the Church, are the following :—the chalice, three towels and 
corporals,f a cross for processions, and another lesser cross for 
the dead, a bier for the dead, a vessel for the holy water, an 
osculatory, a candlestick for the paschal taper, a cense-pot, a 
lantern with a little bell, a lenten veil, two candlesticks for 
the collets,t the frontal for the high Altar, a decent Pyx for 
the body of Christ, banners for the rogation days, great bells 
with their ropes, the holy font with a lock and key, the Chris- 





* A Corporas is the white linen napkin used to cover the elements, when all have 


communed. 
+ Of two kinds,—one the pall spread upon the Altar, the other a napkin folded 


upon the cup. Durandus Rationale, lib. IV, Cap. 29. 
t Acolyths, or Candle-bearers. 


VOL, XVIII. 23* 
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matory, the images in the Church, the principal image (in the 
Chancel) of the Saint to which the Church is dedicated, the 
beam light in the Church (/uminare in ecclesia.)* 

The Constitution of Peckham, (1279,) as to the Pyx, is as 
follows : 


“We charge that the Sacrament of the Eucharist be so kept that 
a tabernacle be made in every Church, with a decent enclosure, in 
which the Lord’s body may be laid, not in a purse or bag, but in a 
fair pyx, lined with the whitest linen, so that it may be put in and 
taken out, without any hazard of breaking it.” 


By Reynold’s Constitutions, (1322), it is directed as follows : 


“ Let the holy Eucharist be kept in a clean pyx of silver, or ivory, 
or otherwise, as befits the Sacrament. Let the linen cloths, palls, 
corporals, and other Altar cloths, be whole and clean; and let two 
candles, or one at least, be lighted at the time of High Mass.” 

Another reading is, Tuelle Manutergia, et alia altaris orna- 
menta. 

The Constitutions of Winchelsea, (1365,) are almost identical 
with those of Gray of 1250. 

The Collection of Johnson is brought down to the year 1486, 
and what we have transcribed is all we find bearing upon this 
particular point.— 

Lynwood died in the year 1446, and the enumeration by 
Burns of the ornaments used, is taken from his Work called 
The Provincial Constitutions. { 

We are thus furnished with full and important materials to 
understand the changes made at the Reformation.— 

The provision of the 25th Section of the Statute of Elizabeth, 
(1558,) the Rubric in her Prayer Book, and that in the Prayer 
Book of Charles II., (1662,) are before fully stated. They may 
be thus analyzed. 

The ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers, to be 
retained and hereafter used, shall be the following: Such as 
were used in the Church of England, in the Second year of the 
reign of Edward VI, provided they were then used, under or 
with the authority of Parliament. 





* Tuminare in Ecclesia, is simply the light in the Church. 
+The preceding citations are from Johnson’s Canons, &c,, under the various dates. 


Oxford, 1851. 
t Burns’ Eccles. Law, Vol. I, p. 374. 
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Such is the literal enunciation of the propositions contained 
in the enactments. What is the true exposition, is the subject 
of controversy. 

I. The first construction to be noticed is, the one contended 
for by the advocates of high Ritualism ; viz: that whatever 
was in use, at any time during the second year, with the sanc- 
tion of Parliament whenever given, was retained as lawful, and 
remains lawful to the present time. Prior Acts of Parliament 
have therefore at least the same force upon the question, as the 
Act of 2 Edward VI. itself. There is concurrent authority, if 
the fact of the legal existence of any other act is made out ; and 
this construction implies the meaning of the word in to be, 
within, at any time within. 

II. The second construction is that given by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Liddell vs. Westerton.* It 
is in substance, that the phrase, authority of Parliament, means 
authority given and declared during the second year. There 
must bea Statute (or equivalent sanction if there could be any,) 
passed within that year ; and as there was no pretence of any 
other such authority but the Act of 2nd Edward, that, and what 
was specified in the Prayer Book adopted under it, formed the 
sole guide and rule upon the matter. It is of no consequence 
what was lawfully in use before Edward’s second year, or at 
any time prior to the Statute. The question simply is, does the 
First Prayer Book expressly, or by just implication, prescribe 
the ornament in question. 

This indicates the insertion of the word retained after the 
word were, (ante p. 262,) and admits the same construction of 
the word in, as before stated: viz.—within. 

III. The writer submits a third construction, (the only other, 
perhaps, which can be imagined,) viz: that whether a particu- 
lar ornament had the sanction of Parliament, at some time 
during the second year, is immaterial, unless it retained that 
sanction at the close of that year. In this view the word in is 


to be read through, or throughout. 
In support of such interpretation this case may be presented. 





* Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Privy Council, London, 1865. 
+ This is an accepted meaning in the Latin. 
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If the Statute of Edward, or the Prayer Book under it, had ex- 
pressly prohibited the use of a particular ornament, the Act of 
Elizabeth could not be treated as restoring its use. That 
would be to repeal an Act of Parliament by an implication, not 
necessarily and logically arising. It is a settled rule, that if 
apparently variant provisions can, by a fair construction, sub- 
sist together, that construction must be adopted. Two prop- 
ositions produce a reconciliation. The ornament had not au- 
thority throughout the year because forbidden at its close ; it 
had authority at atime within the year under a provision of 
Law then in force. So in this view, we are to ascertain first, as 
matter of fact, whether a particular ornament was in use at 
any time during the year ; next, as a matter of fact and Law, 
whether it retained parliamentary sanction on the 28th day of 
January 1549, the actual termination of the second year. Of 
course the Act itself gave the sanction to all contained in the 
Prayer Book it adopted, and if the Act and Book expressly or 
virtually excluded all else, any former parliamentary sanction 
was taken away. 

But the question is to be first examined upon the ground 
taken by the defenders of Ritualism, that if there was the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to the use at any period of the second year, 
it is enough ; and that there was such sanction. 

In the first place it is insisted that there was no Statute on 
the subject of the Prayer Book, enacted in the second year of 
this reign ; and of course there was no parliamentary authority 
given to any ornament of any kind during it. Edward came 
to the Throne on the 28th of January, 1547. This second year 
ended on the 28th of January, 1549. But the Statute, by its 
express provision, was not to go into effect until Pentecost en- 
suing ; of course in the third year. As there was no Law 
then having such authority, passed in such second year, the 
question is left open, what rule, or law, or usage, did prevail. 
They proceed to answer this inquiry, by contending, that a 
Law existed under the sanction of Parliament ; but if none, 
then the ancient Canons of the English Church must govern. 

This argument is examined and fully refuted in Liddell vs. 
Westerton. The 24th of January, 1549, is the latest possible 
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date which can be assigned for the passage of the Statute. It 
is presumable that it received the Royal Assent immediately, 
(4 Term Reports, 668.) The provision that it should go into 
effect at Whitsuntide, was to give time for printing and dis- 
tributing the Book ; then the penalties would attach. When 
the Books could be furuished before, they were to be used im- 
mediately. And what is decisive, Parliament itself, in the 
Act of 5th and 6th Edward, (Cap 1, Sec. 5,) refers to the Act 
as passed in the second year of the reign.* 

This point is relied upon by the writer of a Tract: “ In- 
cense lawful in the Church of England,” (London, 1853), and 
forms the sole ground, on legal principles, of his position. It 
will be found quoted in other vindications, such as Littledale’s 
Catholic Ritual, p. 11. 

The writer submits another reply. The authority of Par- 
liament is required to sanction the use of an Article. The 
ancient Constitutions and Canons cited and relied upon, had 
not such authority, unless they acquired it through the Acts of 
Henry VIII., afterwards noticed. In the writer’s opinion, they 
bound the Church at the time, at least those passed by Na- 
tional Synods. But that is not the point ; they had not par- 
liamentary sanction, and hence cannot be resorted to. There- 
fore the other points of the defenders must be sustained, or 
there was no law or rule at all in the matter. 

The first of such points is,—there was parliamentary sanction 
for many of the ornaments now revived, and particularly for 
Altar Lights, in the injunctions issued by Edward in the 
Spring of 1547. One of such injunctions was as follows : 

“That such images as they knew in any of their Cures, to be or to 
have been abused with pilgrimage, or offering of anything made there- 
unto, or shall be hereafter censed unto, they (and none other private 
persons) shall, for the avoiding of that detestable offence of idolatry, 
forthwith take down or cause to be taken down, and destroy the same, 
and shall suffer from henceforth no torches, nor candles, tapers, or 
images of wax to be set before any image or picture, but only two 
lights upon the high altar before the sacrament, which, for the signifi- 


cation that Christ is the very true light of the world, they shall suffer 
to remain still.”t 





* The Session began the 24th of November, 1548. 
+ Cardwell Doc: Ann. 17. Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, Vol. 2, p. 443. 
Oxford, 1848, 
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The articles upon the visitation, set forth a few months 
after, directed an enquiry among other points, 

“ Whether they suffer any torches, candles, tapers or any other 
lights, to be in your churches, but only two lights upon the high 
Altar.” 

It may be noticed, that while in the year 979, the rule only 
enjoined a light to be kept in the Church, in the year 1547, 
the custom seems to have been as stated in the Injunctions. 
Although the Canon of Archbishop Peckham does not direct 
that the Lights should be on the Altar, yet the custom to 
place them there may have grown up, and at least was not 
inconsistent with his Canon. 

The asserted legality and ground of these Injunctions is 
found in the Statutes of 31, Henry VIII., Chap. 8, and 34, 
Henry VIII., Chap. 23 ; by force of which, Proclamations or 
orders of the King were to have the same force as acts of 
Parliament. 

The views of the writer are often stated in this work, as to 
the invalidity of any provisions of Parliament, or the King, 
or the two combined, to bind the Church in any matter spirit- 
ual, without the assent or ratification of Convocation. When 
it is urged that the Clergy have and do yield obedience to 
Laws passed without it, the answer is, that in point of fact 
such a case is rare, and that the Clergy, in these instances, 
have preferred submission to rebellion. The Churchmen of 
England are bound to free themselves, when they may be able ; 
but we are now entitled, nay required, to test every rescript of 
apparent Law by the question, whether it is clothed with the 
sanction of the Church of England, through her representa- 
tive body. 

But in our judgment another and impregnable position may 
be taken. Let it be conceded, (and there are plausible reasons 
for the assumption), that these powers given to the King had 
the sanction of Convocation. It does not appear that they 
received it at the passage of the Statutes, but the adoption of 
the Book of Common Prayer, with the Statute and Rubric in 
Elizabeth’s reign, may indirectly warrant the position of a 
ratification. Let the point then be put as strongly as this : 
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That Convocation had formally assented to these clauses in the 
Acts of Henry VIII. The reply is, it was not in their power to 
delegate to the King, or any person, or body, the power, trust, 
and duty of legislating for the Church. Consider the matter 
even on the lowest ground. The Civil Law forbids the trans- 
fer of a trust, implying the exercise of discretion, to another, 
and in the House of Lords it was decided, that the assignment 
by a Trustee of the right of nomination to a benefice, was a 
breach of trust.* The Church has entrusted the framing of 
her Laws to her Councils, essentially, when not exclusively, 
her Clergy. She demands consultation, union of action, direct 
decision, and promulgation of her enactments by herself. We 
might as well suppose that our Legislature could devolve upon 
a chosen body of men, the right to make laws, as accede to 
this devolution of Power. The written Constitution, which 
forbids the one by vesting the power in the Legislature, is no 
stronger than the immutable rule of Church Polity, demand- 
ing Conciliary action to constitute a Law. 

But another answer, on the supposition of the entire legality 
of the Acts, has been given, and seems decisive. Between the 
date of this Injunction, and the setting forth of the First 
Book of Edward, and on or before the 24th of December, 
1547, the Acts of Henry VIII., referred to, were repealed by 
the Act of 1 Edward VI., Cap. 12,8. 5. (Statutes at large, 
Vol. 2, p. 394). The Session began in November, and ended 
the 24th of December, 1547. It is clear, and has been admit- 
ted by a leading defender of Ritualism, that the former procla- 
mations or injunctions ceased to be of any force after this 
repeal, and none made subsequently could be valid under 
them.t 

Upon the writer’s construction of the Act of Elizabeth, and 





* Foley vs. Attorney General 7 Br. T. C. 249. That eminent lawyer, the late 
Peter A. Jay, when asked by the Bishop of Massachusetts, whether he could not 
depute his Vestry to act for him in his absence, answered, that he could not dele- 
gate the duty to think for him. . 

This is granted by Mr. Braddeley in an argument asserting the legality of Altar 
lights, Feb. 1851. It is to be found in an able Article in the Contemporary Re- 
view for Feb. 1866, (p. 123). See Barron vs. Amand, 8th Queens Bench Rep. 595, 
and Surters vs. Ellison, 9 Bavn and Creswell 752, to the point, that proclamations 
fell with the repeal of the Act which gave them legal effect. 
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the Rubrics, stated in the third clause, (ante page 267), even if 
there had been no repeal of the Statutes of Henry VIII., 
before the Act of 2d Edward VI., yet the result would be 
the same, by force of that Statute, and the prescriptions in 
the Prayer Book under it. They repealed and superseded, by 
their own operation, the Acts of Henry. We admit that this 
involves the point of the exclusive character of the provisions 
under the Act of Edward as adopted in the 25th Section of 
Act of Elizabeth, and the Rubrics under it. If exclusive, 
the repeal was inevitable. That point is hereafter examined. 

Another point taken may be thus stated. By the Act of 25, 
Henry VIII., Cap. 19, renewed 27, Henry VIII., Cap. 15, 
and again 35, Henry VIII., Cap. 16, (1543), it was provided, 
that thirty-two Commissioners be appointed to revise the 
Ecclesiastical Laws, and it was directed that until this was 
accomplished and approved, 

“The former canons, constitutions and ordinances, being already 
made, not contrariant or repugnant to the Laws and customs of the 
realm, and the prerogative Royal, should be used and executed, as 
they were afore the making of the Act, till such time as they be 
otherwise ordered by such thirty-two persons.” 


It is contended, that under these Acts the old Constitutions 
of the Church, (for example, that of Reynolds, A. D., 1332, 
directing Altar Lights,) were in full force in the second year 
of Edward, and so were authorized by Act of Parliament in 
that year. 

The first Acts, those of the 25th and the 27th year expired, 
and that of the 35th year, (1543), was in terms that the King, 
during his life, should have authority to name thirty-two 
persons for this work of establishing Laws Ecclesiastical. 
The King died in January, 1547. The Commissioners had 
not then reported. 

Several replies have been made to this argument. Mr. 
Stephens, in his Argument in Liddel vs. Westerton, urged 
that the Acts of Henry VIII, expired with his life ; that the 
Commissions determined when he died, and that the parlia- 
mentary sanction to the former Canons ended when the Com- 
missions ended. It adds to the strength of this Argument 
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that by an Act of 3 and 4 Edward VI., Chap. x1, cap. 15, 
(1550), the projected revision was renewed, by an Act giving 
authority to the King during three years, to name thirty-two 
persons to revise the Ecclesiastical Laws, and to gather and 
compile such as should be thought convenient to be practised 
within the realm, and not contrary to any Common Law or 
Statute of the realm.* This shows that these Statutes had 
expired, and if they had expired, it was before Edward came 
to the Throne. The Court in Liddell’s case, in reference to 
this Argument, says that it might deserve serious consideration 
if it was necessary to determine it. 

Another reply is found in the reason why the Court did not 
pass upon this point of Mr. Stephens; and that is, because 
in its judgment, the Rubric and Statute allow only such orna- 
ments as were prescribed by the First Prayer Book, or could 
by just implication be treated as warranted by it. 

And lastly, we may suggest this view. Concede that the 
Ancient Canons were, on this principle and under the Statutes 
of Henry VIII., in full force before the Act of 2d Edward was 
passed. Those Statutes never interfered with the right of 
Parliament to pass Laws upon the subject referred to the 
Commissioners. What they should report would go into 
effect, so far as they were not repugnant,to the Laws and 
Statutes of England. What was retained of the old Canons 
was subject to the like qualification. Parliament and Convo- 
cation were then manifestly at liberty to enact any law on the 
subject matter of such Canons; and the question reverts, 
What was enacted when it passed the Statute of Edward 
II? What was meant, when the Act of Elizabeth and the 
Rubrics declared, that what had the sanction of Parliament 
in the second year should be retained, and in use for the 
future ? 

Thus we are brought to the question, what was the effect of 
this Legislation, beginning with the twenty-fifth Section of the 
Act of 1st Elizabeth, (1558,) and of the Rubrics, including 





* Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 435. + Ante. 
VOL, XVIII. 24 
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that of the Prayer Book of Charles II. (1662.) Had it the 
effect of excluding from future use, every ornament, (in the 
Ecclesiastical sense), which had been previously in use, unless 
expressly specified in the Act of 2d Edward, or in the Prayer 
Book established by that Act, including the Rubrics of course, 
or which could be deduced as warranted by just implication ? 
That this was the legal effect, seems to us a point almost de- 
monstrable. The question as to intermediate legislation, upon 
distinct matters, is hereafter considered. 

(1) The ornaments in use in the second year, and to be re- 
tained in use, were such and such only as had a Parliamentary 
sanction. All specified in the Act of that year, or in the Ser- 
vice Book adopted, had such sanction. It must be proven, to 
admit of any others, that such sanction existed as to them. 
If the preceding arguments and observations are unanswerable, 
this is not, and cannot be shown. 

(2) There are authorities to the proposition, that affirmative 
words do sometimes imply a negative of what is not affirmed, 
as strongly as if expressed.* This maxim will clearly ap- 
ply, when the contrary construction would inevitably affirm as 
lawfal what is clearly prohibited as unlawful. In the present 
case, if the legislation is not exclusive, the use of Images, and 
of the Pyx, and the Crucifix, and the High Altar with the 
waxen body on it, and the Lights on either side, are as admis- 
sible as lights in candlesticks on the Table. We do not know 
that the most extreme Ritualist has gone so far yet, but his 
principles must carry him there ; and there are decisions ex- 
pressly to the contrary.t 

(3) Again, the contemporaneous exposition of a Statute by 
learned members of the profession, as well as by Courts, is al- 
ways received as possessing a certain degree of weight.{ This 
weight is increased, if the framer of the Statute is the expos- 











































* Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. I., p. 467. 
¢In the case of All Hallowes, 1639, Pictures and Images sét over the Font were 

condemned. The proceedings are. interesting. See Gibson’s Codex, Vol. 2, p. 

1465. Appendix. The whole tenor of Liddell vs. Westerton is decisive. In the 

Directorium Anglicanum is a list of ceremonies stated as justifiable, the mere pe- 

rusal of which should make a thinking Churchman pause with alarm. 

} Kent, Vol. I., p. 464 and 495. 
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itor of its sense. It is in this view, that the Injunctions of 
Edward, issued soon after the establishment of the First 
Prayer Book, become of value. No doubt the Prayer Book 
and these Injunctions were written, chiefly, by Cranmer. One 
of them is as follows :— 


“Ttem, for an uniformity, that no minister do counterfeit the Papist 
Mass, or kiss the Lord’s table, washing his fingers at every time in 
the Communion, blessing his eyes with the paten on Sunday, or cross- 
ing his head with the paten, shuffling the book from one place to 
another, shewing the Sacrament openly before the distribution of the 
Communion, ringing of sacristy bells, or setting any light upon the 
Lord’s board at any time ; and finally, to use no other ceremonies 
than are appointed in the King’s Book of Common Prayer, or kneeling 
otherwise than is in the said Book.” (Procter’s Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 10, 16.) 


It may be noted, that most of the matters thus forbidden, 
belong rather to the Class of Ceremonials of Worship, than 
Ornaments of Churches. That of lights is of the latter char- 
acter. Every argument derivable from the Injunctions appli- 
cable to the one class, is equally so as to the other. 

(4) There is another view of this subject which has sug- 
gested itself to our mind from a remark attributed to Bishop 
Overhall.* It is derived from a collocation of various provis- 
ions of the Statutes, 

The Second Section of the Act 1 Elizabeth, (cap. 1), repealed 
the Act of Mary, and reinstated the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward, (5 and 6 Edward VI.,) with the alterations and addi- 
tions made by the Act of Elizabeth. 

The Fourth Section prohibited, under a penalty, the use of 
any other rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, openly or privately, or Matins, Even-Song, 
administration of the Sacraments, or other open Prayers, than 
is mentioned and set forth in such Book. 

The twenty-fifth Section, relating to the ornaments, is before 
cited in full. As to these, it restored the operation of 2 Ed- 
ward VI., and the First Prayer Book. 

The Twenty-Seventh Section declares that— 





* Notes to Nicholl’s Common Prayer, p. 18. 
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« All laws, statutes and ordinances, wherein or whereby any other 
Service, administration of Sacraments, or Common Prayer is limited 
or set forth, to be used within this realm, or any other of the Queen’s 
dominions or countries, shall from henceforth be utterly void and of 


none effect.” 


The Statute of Charles II., (13 and 14 cap. 4), is equally 
positive in directing the use of the Book in every particular, 
as to Rites and Ceremonies, and equally prohibitive. 

Thus the whole case is simplified. All prior Statutes and 
Ordinances are swept away, with these exceptions. (1.) What 
is retained under the First Book, which has, incontestably, 
Parliamentary sanction. (2.) What is prescribed in the Sec- 
ond Book, other than as to ornaments when variant ; and (3.) 
what is in both Books of Edward, of consistent legislation. 

And thus, the task is upon those who assert the right to use 
anything not enumerated or justly inferable, to show plainly a 
Parliamentary authority for it. We presume to say, that every 
attempt to do this has failed. We state, in a note, the lead- 
ing authorities of learned writers upon this subject.* 





* Dr. Bennet, in hie Paraphrase of the Book of Common Prayer, (1728,) says,— 
“Tt is notorious, that by these ornaments of the Church and of the ministers 
thereof, at all times of their ministrations, which were in this Church by the author- 
ity of Parliament, in the second year of King Edward the Sixth, we are to under- 
stand such as were prescribed by the first Common Prayer Book of that Prince.” 
But he appears to think that the Queen’s Advertisements of 1564, her Canons of 
1571, and the Canons of 1603, qualify and limit the Section of the Statute and the 
Rubric. The former are, we believe, now abandoned as of no legality, not issuing 
under the Great Seal. The latter, upon the views of the writer, have in several 
respects, legal operations, as stated hereafter. 

With some distinction not material to be noticed, and without his qualification, 
his first proposition is supported by Wheatley, (Book of Common Prayer, ch. 2. § 
4;) by Luthbury, (Hist. of Book of C. P., p. 254;) by Palmer, (Origines Liturg., Vol. 
IL, p. 396;) by that able Canonist, Dr. Burns, in the clearest manner, (Ecc. Law, 
Vol. III, p.437;) by Mr. Harison, (Historical Enq., &c., p. 7;) by the Bishop of 
Exeter, in Helston’s Case, (Apud Pinnock’s Laws and Usages, p. 803;) and also in 
Smith Case, (Ibid, 480, stated fully hereafter.) 

Another class of Commentators take this view. That the First Prayer Book is 
legally and strictly the rule and guide. But that there are two qualifications. 
First, that Elizabeth’s Advertisements or Injunctions limit the Statute and Rubrics, 
and are of equal authority; and so are the Canons of 1603, which were passed 
with Royal assent. 

Next, that a long fixed custom, with the implied assent of the Governors of the 
Church, of the disuse of an article, (a cope, for example,) excuses the non-observ- 
ance, though it does not properly abolish the rule. Of this class are Dr. Bennet, 
as before stated; Archdeacon Sharp, (Rubrics and Canons, pp. 65 and 203;) Dr. 
Grey’s System, an Abridgement of the Codex, p. 113;) Dr. Robertson, (How shall 
we conform to the Liturgy? p. 75.) They generally give effect to the alterations 
made in the Second Book. 
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The decision in Liddeil vs. Westerton, should receive a care- 
ful consideration. Many thoughts connected with the tribunal 
which pronounced it, and the system which allowed that Tri- 





The Bishop of Exeter, in Helston’s Case, (1844, Pinnock’s Laws and Usages, p. 
803,) decided that he would not interfere to coudemn the Rev. W. Blunt for using 
a surplice, because the Church Wardens had not provided the alb, vestment, or 
cope, as was their duty to have done. If they were provided, he should enjoin 
the Minister to use them. The parishioners were not bound to supply a Gown, 
nor would it be right to use it. The Gown was no where mentioned in any of the 
Rubrics. 

In Smith’s case, 1841, (Pinnock ut supra, p. 480,) the charge against the Minis- 
ter was, that he had placed, or caused to be placed, and suffered to remain, during 
the performance of Divine Service on Easter Day, in the Church, and especially on 
the Communion Table, certain ornaments,—among them two glass vases, contain- 
ing flowers, and across about two feet high, decked with flowers. The Bishop 
condemned them as ornaments not warrantec by Law, and admonished the Minis- 
ter. The principle upon which he proceeded, is the full and absolute rule of exclu- 
sion of what is not authorized by the Statute and Rubric, and found in the First 
Book. It was not sufficient that the articles were not prohibited. There must be 
an express or implied direction to use them. 

The authorities which we have found upon the other side of the question, are as 
follows:—The Hierurgia Anglicana, (London, 1848), contains a large collection of 
authorities, practices, and opinions, to justify the highest extremes of Ritualism, 
and also two elaborate arguments upon the subject, particularly as to Lights upon 
the Altar. The result is singular. 

From page 1 to 4, are eighteen citations to this point. The first two are 
Edwards’ Injunctions and Articles of 1547, before stated; and the third, Fuller’s 
Church History, attesting the use of lights by Queen Elizabeth, and of the Cruci- 
fix, in her private chapel, as well as by others, (10, 11, 12, 16, 17.) 

At page 187 et seq. is a long series of quotations. Of twelve, two only speak of 
lighted candles; one is from a Puritan author, indicating that the custom was to 
have the candles unlighted, and speaking of their being the symbol of ignorance 
and of blindness. 

At page 362, are other citations, only one of which speaks of lighted candles. 

But the authority of Bishop Cosin is cited, and frequently used, upon this side of 

the question. We quote it, the chief part of it, literally: —“ Amongst other orna- 
ments of the Church, also then in use, in the second year of Edward VI., there 
were two lights appointed by the Injunctions, (which the Parliament had author- 
ized him to make, and whereof otherwhiles they make mention, as acknowledging 
them to be binding,) to be set upon the High Altar, as a significant ceremony of 
the light which Christ’s Gospel brought into the world; and this at the same time, 
when all other lights and tapers, superstitiously set before images, were, by the 
very same injunctions, with many other abused ceremonies and superstitions, taken 
away. 
«These lights were, (by virtue of the present Rubric referring to what was the 
use in the 2d of Edward VL), afterwards continued in all the Queen’s chapels, 
during her whole reign; and so are they in all the Kings’, and in many Cathedral 
Churches, besides the Chapels of divers Noblemen, Bishops, and Colleges, to this 
day.” (Bishop Cosin’s Notes on the Prayer Book, at the end of Nicholl’s Comm., 
p- 17.) 

The arguments of the Bishop rest, it will be seen, first, upon the authority of 
the Injunctions of 1547, as being with the sanction of Parliament. That ground, 
it may very confidently be said, is overthrown. Next, they rest upon the practice 
of the Queen, and Nobles, and others, supported, it may be said, by the Advertise- 
ments. 

What does the practice of Queen Elizabeth amountto? That she used, and, 
upon the remonstrance of the Bishops, disused, and again renewed the use of 


VOL, XVIII. 24* 
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bunal, cannot be without influence, but should not receive too 
much. In the author’s opinion, elsewhere fully stated, the 
system of an ultimate judicial tribunal, to decide upon matters 
pertaining to the Spirituality, composed of Laymen, who need 
not be Churchmen, is a gross violation of Church Doctrine, of 
Scriptural and Primitive Law, repugnant to the practice of the 
Church in every age of purity and independence, and dating 
its birth, certainly in its present alarming form, in the age of 
Henry VIII., and his usurpations. The decisions of that Court 
on the Baptismal question, and especially in the case of the 
Essays and Reviews, have excited the fears of every true son 
of the English Church over the world. But the question is 
very different, when we regard the judgment as the result of 
the investigation of able judicial minds upon a point involving 
rather the exposition of Statutes, and other enactments, with 
the aid of history, and the opinions and usages of learned and 
official persons. What was actually decided, binds Churchmen 
in England. It is entitled with us to great respect, and much 
hesitation, before we differ from it. In our Civil Courts we 
are not bound by the judgments of Lord Campbell, or Lord 
Lyndhurst ; but he must be a judge of great rashness or igno- 
rance who contemns them. 

We have before noticed the express decision in the case, that 
legal ornaments are only those which the First Prayer Book 





Lights and other ornaments, supposed to be inhibited. That such use in her Royal 
Chapels, was an example which was followed in Cathedrals, in the Chapels of 
Noblemen, and partially in Parish Churches. 

But there was not issued by her any Advertisements, Injunction, or Order, pro- 
fessing even to be of general force, as to Church ornaments. There was an Order 
as to vestments, which may better be put upon the Canons of 1603, if the changes 
are to be vindicated. The Advertisements are allowed to be without authority. 
And as to custom, the question is very different, whether it is irntvoked to support 
the disuse of a thing directed, or the use of a thing virtually forbidden. Custom 
has never been allowed to supersede a written Law. 

The argument in the Preface to the Hierurgia, is made to depend upon the legal- 
ity and force of the King’s proclamations under the acts of Henry VIII; and it is 
urged that the repeal, after the issuing of the Injunctions, did not affect their valid- 
ity. This point has been fully considered, and we presume showed to be untena- 
ble. Proof of custom is also relied upon. 

The reasoning in a note at p. 187, of the same work, is hereafter noticed. 

In the Contemporary Review, before referred to, is an abstract of an argument by 
Mr. Chambers, Recorder of Salsbury, upon the subject. It pursues much the 
same course of legal argument. It contends that the Judicial Committee had not 
determined the point, but avoided it. This position seems a very singular one for 
a lawyer to advance. The principle of the Judgment condemns candlesticks, 
lighted or unlighted, most explicitly. 
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prescribes. This would seem abundantly sufficient to de- 
cide all the points arising, and Altar Lights and candlesticks 


upon the Altar, among them. 
In relation, more especially, to Lights upon the Altar, there 


is one argument applicable to that point, apart from all gene- 
ral reasoning. The language of the Injunction of Edward, on 
which the defence rests, is “‘two lights upon the high altar 
before the Sacrament.” This points out the position of the 
lights in conformity with the Roman Ritual, before the Host, 
inclosed in the Pyx. 

The constitutions of Reynolds, (1332), directed— 

“That the Holy Eucharist be kept in a clean Pyx of silver, or 
ivory, or otherwise, as befits the Sacrament. Let two candles, or one 
at least, be lighted at the time of High Mass.”* 

And by one of Peckham’s Constitutions, (1279,) a taberna- 
cle was to be made in every Church— 

“ With a decent inclosure, in which the Lord’s body may be laid, 
not in a purse or bag but in a fair Pyx, lined with the whitest linen, 
so that it may be put in and taken out, without any hazard of break- 
ing it.’’t 

One of the Articles of the Rebels of Devonshire was— 

“We will have the Sacrament hang over the high altar, and there 
to be worshipped, as it was wont to be. Cranmer, in reply, (1549,) 
says :—‘Is this the Holy Catholic faith, that the Sacrament should 
be hanged over the altar, and worshipped? I pray you, who made 


that faith? Any other than the Popes of Rome, and more than a thou- 
sand years after the faith of Christ was full and perfect.’ ?”’t 


The vexillum crucis was to be placed in the middle of the Al- 
tar, by a Canon of the Council of Tours, in the year 567, and 
by this, the Crucifix was meant. On both sides of the Cross 
a candle was to be lighted, at the time of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass.§ 

It is manifest, that the Lights on the Altar of Edward’s In- 
junctions, were the lights on each side of the Pyx. Thus they 
were the adjuncts and implements attending the worship of the 





* Johnson, Vol. II., p. 201. + Ibid. 
Strype’s Mem. of Cranmer, Vol. II., App., p. 492. Ibid. p. 525. 
§ Institutiones Liturgice, ad usum Seminarii Romanorum, cited in Liddel vs. 
Westerton. 
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actual visible body of Christ exhibited between them. The 
Reformers had not accomplished their work, until they abol- 
ished this vestige of a superstition, as marked as any they 
were combatting. The Saviour’s body, spiritualized, was in 
Heaven, and the attempt to show it corporeally upon the earth 
was impiety. 

“Who hath ascended up to Heaven, to bring Christ down from 
thence?” was quoted by Lambert, in his disputation before the King ; 
and he used this condensed argument: And yet must the Priest do so, 
if bringing his natural body into the Sacrament; or else they cannot 
bring the same body there ; which I believe rather.’’* 

If the High Altar, and Pyx, and the Image of the Crucifix 
or Body therein were abolished, what becomes of the Lights 
attending them? ‘They were, in terms, associated with these 
in the Reformation, and must fall with them. It is to be al- 
ways remembered, that they find no authority in the First 
Prayer Book ; indeed, by force of the Act of Elizabeth, if the 
preceding arguments are valid, are prohibited by it. 

A writer in the Hierurgia has felt the force of this course of 
reasoning, and seeks to make a distinction between the two 
lights thus attached to and illustrating the Corporal Pres- 
ence, and light standing simply upon the Altar. He attempts 
to show that the Injunctions did not refer to the lights on each 
side the Pyx. In this he is certainly mistaken. The authori- 
ties before cited are conclusive as to this point ; and the com- 
plete answer then is, there is no shadow of authority for lights, 
or candlesticks without lights, unless the Injunctions confer it. 
They sanction the former, and were meant todo so. These are 
abolished. Show the Parliamentary Law by which the latter 
are permitted. The Injunctions do not give it ; and if they do 
not, it can no where else be found. 

If we refer, as we always should, to the practice of the 
Church of the three First Centuries, we find that Lights, in 
the day time, were forbidden, until shortly before the time of 
St. Jerome, and then, having crept into use, were by him not 
vindicated, but excused as not idolatrous, ‘The use of lamps 
for meetings in the night, was matter of necessity.¢ 





* Strype’s Mem. Cranmer, Vol. I., App. 401. + Bingham, Vol. IIL., p. 108. 
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Such is, (as we trust,) a full and accurate view of the Law, as 
it is declared in Statutes, Rubrics, Canons, and Constitutions, 
in everything of the Lea Scripta which can be referred to, in any 
sobriety of reasoning, upon these points. These possess the 
sanction of Convocation, of Parliament, and of King. They 
satisfy the demands of the defenders of the Supremacy of the 
Church in all things spiritual ; they meet the requirements of 
the assertors of Royal Supremacy, and as fully those who place 
in Parliament the Spiritual Sovereignty. It seems to us, that 
if ever a point of Law was made out, with as near an approach 
to demonstration as the subject admits, it is that the ornaments 
of the Church, and of the Ministers, in their ministrations, are 
those prescribed in the First Book of Common Prayer, exclud- 
ing every thing previously used, and not specified or justly in- 
volved in a specification ; and excluding also, every thing else 
which may have received lawful sanction in the interim, before 
the Act of Charles II., unless there is some principle upon 
which those, or some of those ornaments thus inter-imme- 
diately sanctioned, may be supported. 

How then is it in respect to subsequent legislation,—that is, 
first, legislation after that of 1 Edward VI., and before that of 
ist of Elizabeth ; and next, legislation after that time, and 
prior to the act of Charles II. ? As to the first period, the es- 
tablishment of the Second Prayer Book by the act of 5 and 6 
Edward VI., (1552), is chiefly to be considered. There can be 
no doubt that any changes which it made, were valid, until 
the first year of Elizabeth. It was competent for Parliament 
and Convocation to have repealed or modified every regulation 
of the former Book, as well as to establish any distinct and 
further rule. In this interval then, (1552 to 1558), the alter- 
ations and additions found in the Second Book, were lawful 
and in force. 

Hence the Rubric, that the Table at Communion time should 
have a fair white linen cloth upon it; should stand in the body 
of the Church or in the Chancel, where the prayers are to be 
read, were clearly legal as consistent with prior enactments; 
and indeed would have been so, if wholly inconsistent. Equally 
clear is it, that the prohibition of the use of the alb, vestment, 
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and cope, by the minister, at the time of Communion, and 
the direction that a Bishop wear his rochet, and a Priest or 
Deacon his surplice only, were of themselves legal changes of 
the prescriptions in the Book of 1549. ‘ 

But the Act of Elizabeth, (1558), before stated, that of 
Charles IT., (1662), with the Rubrics, reinstated the Act of 
Edward II., and the First Book as to ornaments, while it ad- 
dopted the services of the Second Book. In doing this it su- 
perseded and repealed whatever was contained in the Act of 
5and 6 Edward, and the Second Book under it, as to ornaments, 
inconsistent with the first, and ad idem. 

This last qualification flows from a distinction which appears 
to us sound, and of consequence. The requirements of gram- 
mar, the rules of legal construction, and the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Statute of Elizabeth and the Rubrics, are answered 
by holding, that everything which is directed, prescribed, or 
sanctioned, was so restored as to annul intermediate legislation 
upon the same distinct matter and variant from the former. 
A provision, for example, abolishing the use of a Font, would 
be valid for the interval, but by the reviving enactments, would 
be made invalid. But there is nothing to show, that beyond 
these limits, legislative power was restricted, and could not be 
exercised upon points or subjects not specified in, or governed 
by, the first Law. 

By this distinction, the addition made in the Second Book, 
ofa fair linen cloth on the Table, continued and continues valid ; 
for the First Book had nothing upon the matter ; while as to 
vestments, the Second Book ceased to have authority except 
where fully consistent with the First. 

Upon the same distinction, several of the Canons of 1603 
upon this subject are valid now. They were ratified by Con- 
vocation and had the Royal assent. 

Guided by these principles, let us examine what ornaments 
of Church and Minister, are sanctioned by authority of Par- 
liament, The inquiry is as to Books, vestments and orna- 
ments of the Church—of Articles used in ministrations of 
divine service. 
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{In the work referred to, the two former are fully examined. 
The writer confines himself now to the latter subject]. 

The Statute of 2nd Edward itself has only one provision upon 
any part of the matter. That relates to the Prayer Book 
being supplied in every Church at the expense of the Parish. 
But the Prayer Book specifies as to be used in the course of 
ministrations, and therefore sanctions, the following: The 
Prayer Book,* the Great English Bible,t a Poor Man’s 
Box,t a Paten,|| a Chalice,§ a Cup or Cups, a Corporas,** 
a Font,t} and it seems a Credence Table,{{ a Chair for the 
Bishop.||| 

Under the Second Book and Canons we find authorized the 
fair white linen cloth on the table standing in the body of the 
Church or chancel, and the direction that§§ a carpet of silk or 





* By the Statute above cited. 

+ Table and Calendars, the Two Liturgies. Parker Society, Cambridge, 1844. 
p. 21, and numerous other passages. 

}¢ While the Clerks are singing the offertory, so many as were aaa tenedl are to 
offer to the Poor Box according to his ability. 
ba Office. 


Tbid. 
Ibid. 

** The white napkin placed upon the Paten, on which the bread is laid. A cor- 
poras is the white linen cloth used after all have communed. (Scotch Liturgy, 1637. 
Rubric in Book of 1662). 
++ The Baptismal Office, Public and also Private, 
tt} The judgment in Liddell vs. Westerton, sustains a credence Table, upon a 
principle very reasonable, but not to be carried too far. The Rubric, after directing 
the minister to take so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice for the persons to 
receive the communion, is as follows: “ And setting both the bread and wine upon 
the Altar, shall say.—” The elements were not then to be placed there until this 
point in the Service. It should be kept somewhere, decently and conveniently, to 
be transferred to the Table. A small Table near the Altar was convenient, con- 
sistent with the Rubric, and unobjectionable. 

So in the Rubric of our own Church, after the Alms are collected, and reverently 
brought to the Priest, and humbly placed by him upon the Table, the Priest shall 
then place upon the Table so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient. 

The Bishop of London, in the Kingsbridge case, 1854, (Apud Pinnocks Laws 
and Usages, p. 784), says: “I think a Credence Table, or something equivalent to 
it, is in itself an unobjectionable piece of Church furniture. The elements should be 
somewhere at hand. To place them on the table before the commencement of 
divine Service is contrary to the Rubric. At the same time, as it is not mentioned 
in Rubric or Canon, it might be removed by the Ecclesiastical Court.” [Now 
settled that it cannot be]. “I myself prefer a projecting shelf in the wall of the 
chancel, or a recess, as is the case in some Churches.”” Wheatly proves its use in 
the Ancient Church, p. 271, and so does Dr. Nicholls, asto the Greek Church, (Book 
of Comm. Prayer). The criticisms and objections of the Quarterly Review (May, 
1843) are singularly weak and flippant. 

il Ordering of Deacons, Rubric, 1662. 

§§ Communion Office in the Second Prayer Book, 
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other decent stuff cover.it at other times ;* the Pulpit,t the 
Reading Desk,f{ the Bell,§ an Alms Bason.|| 

From this enumeration we find, that all which our Church 
deems needful for the seemly ministrations of her holy rites, 
have their sanction in the reign of Edward, with a few addi- 
tions in 1603. And thus we trust it is established that the 
late developments of Ritualism, particularly of Lights upon 
the Altar, are violations of the positive Law of the English 
and of this Church. If we are asked how in our country 
these infractions are to be redressed, the writer is clear in his 
opinion that there is an open way. But if there is none, or if 
it is dubious and difficult, the impotency of a system of Dis- 





* Canon 82 of 1603, copied from the advertisements of 1564. The Scotch Litur- 
gy of 1637 implied that the carpet remained on the Table during the communion, 
and the white linen cloth was placed over it. And such seems to have been the 
custom at a very early period. (Pugin Apud Pinnock’s Laws and Usages, p. 585). 

+ Liturgy of 1549 and 1552, “ which ended ” (the Litany) “the Priest shall go 
into the pulpit and say,” &c. 

“The Church Wardens and Questmen, at ihe common charge of the parishioners 
in every Church, shall provide a comely and decent Pulpit, to be set in a conven- 
ient place within the same, (by the direction of the Ordinary of the place if any 
question arise,) and to be there seemly kept for the ministration of God's Word.” 
(Canon 83 of 1603). This is nearly a literal copy of an Injunction of Edward, of 
1547. 

¢ “We appoint that a convenient seat be made for the minister to read service 
in, to be done at the charge of the Parish.” (Canon 82 of 1603). 

“ After Morning Prayer, the Litany ended according to the accustomed manner, 
the Priest shall, in the Reading pew, or pulpit, say,” &c. (Rubricin Commination 
Service, 1662). 

The Ambo Tribunal Ecclesie of early ages was also called Pulpitum. 

It was an elevated desk from which all the Scriptures recited in divine Service 
were read. A lighter piece of furniture called the Lecteru was introduced into 
Cathedrals, and occasionally into Parish Churches. But the Reading desk gener- 
ally prevailed. (Bingham, ITI, 5-13). The earliest use of the Lectern was about 
the thirteenth century. It was superseded by the modern reading desk, which 
appears to have been frequently erected with the Pulpit under the Canons of 1603. 

The Rubric of 1662 directed the reader of the Lessons standing “and turning 
himself as he may be best heard of all present.” 

The remarks of Archdeacon Sandford appear to me very judicious. 

“The Reading Desk ought not to face the people; for he (the minister) is not 
addressing them, but speaking for and with them. It ought to be raised only 
slightly above them, for he is not, while engaged in prayer, speaking with author- 
ity as an instructor, but as one of themselves, making known their joint requests to 
God. Its best position seems to be at the junction of the Nave and Chancel, 
facing either north or south, and on the contrary side to the Pulpit. It was thought 
, best to make it appear only as a continuation of the adjoining Stall. When the 
Lessons are read from the Reading Desk, there ought to be a Boox-board for the 
Bible, facing the congregation, but a Lectern seems more appropriate for this pur- 
pose.” (Parochalia, p. 28, Apud Pinnock’s Laws, &c., p. 133). 

§ By the second Book, the Curate was directed to have the Bell tolled a conven- 
ient time before he begin. 

| Rubric in Prayer Book. 
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cipline can never absolve a Minister of the Church from his 
duty to obey its Law. The conscience is as much under sub- 
jection where there is no penalty and no coercive power, as if 
the sentence of the Law had the whole sovereign force of a 
kingdom to execute them. The vow of the Minister binds 
him to obey his Church in all her Godly precepts, in all her 
rules for his ministrations. Before this tribunal, the goodly 
company of true believers and faithful followers of her 
Discipline as well as her Worship, must he stand. The 
Bishops of the Church, here and in England, exhibit much re- 
luctance to proceed through the process of Law to punish for 
offences. It may be wise, as it is charitable; although the 
habits of thought of a Judge make him unwillingly accede to 
it. But the last vindication of any deviation from rule should 
be the security of escaping condemnation. A higher and bet- 
ter spirit, we are persuaded, influences those, who, in the case 
of those observances, and in the sad breaches of our Law in 
calling Ministers of other Denominations to teach the people 
from the pulpit, have awakened deep solicitude for the cause 
of the Church. It may be permitted to one, in the close of a 
life, niuch of which has been given to this cause, earnestly 
and most respectfully to press upon their thoughts, that law- 
lessness of every kind retards the progress of the Church, and 
so inevitably obstructs the advance of Christ’s Religion. The 
practices to which we have now referred, might be of little 
moment, if they were not the offspring and the symbols of 
Superstitions and Doctrines imperiling Faith and Truth. 

To a reverential Churchman’s mind, the most important of 
all these questions is that which regards the apparel of the 
Altar at the Administration of the Lord’s Supper. But no 
just opinion of what is fitting here can be formed, unless we 
have some opinion of what that Sacrament means. In our 
most humble judgment, no man of ordinary reasoning powers, 
who believes in the Divinity of Christ, and that what He and 
His Apostles taught is in substance truly narrated, can accede 
to the tenet of mere Symbolism. To suppose that the ordina- 
tion of this Rite was like a wish “of Socrates, that his friends 
would meet and commemorate the day of his death with a 

VOL. XVIII. 25 
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solemn feast, is wholly incompatible with what is thus divinely 
declared. The doctrine of Zwinglius is but a shade beyond 
this. There is here a mystery to be believed in, if we allow 
that anything may be credited which cannot be explained. 
But if we take the Articles of Religion as the exponent of the 
Catholic truth, we find “that the Bread which we, (faithfully), 
break is a partaking of the Body of Christ, and likewise the 
Cup of blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.” (Ar- 
ticle XXVII. Even upon this presentment of the Faith, 
there is mystery. And it will be no deeper if we admit, as 
it seems to the writer must be admitted, that we are war- 
ranted by Scripture, Ancient Fathers, and modern Reformers, 
in recognizing a Spiritual Sacrifice, and an Altar, in a sense 
truly Catholic, and yet wholly variant from Romish doctrine. 

Thus instructed and believing, we look to what was sanc- 
tioned by our English fathers at the Reformation, for the cele- 
bration of the Communion. There is the fair white linen 
cloth upon the Table, the Bible open upon it, the Book of 
Common Prayer at either end, the Elements set upon it at the 
appointed time, the Paten, the Chalice, the Cup, and the Alms- 
basin for the poor, termed the devotions of the People. AT these, 
so fitting, so sacred in association, so august in their simpli- 
city, furnish the true garniture of the Holy Table for the most 
holy Rite of the Church. Everything else lessens, or is inhar- 
monious. The presence of the Elements should exclude them 
all. Even the flowers of Easter Morn should bloom and dif- 
fuse their fragrance elsewhere in the Church. Purity, solem- 
nity, true faith, holy hope, hover over the Altar thus prepared ; 
and there is not, to the calm religious eye, a sight on earth, 
more impressive and heavenward, than the Communion Table 
of a Parish Church, thus plainly, thus sublimely ornamented. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue TemporaL Mission oF THE Hoty Guost; or Reason and 
Revelation. By Hrnry Epwarp Mannine, Archbishop of West- 
ininster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 274. 


We have here the flounderings of an athlete deeply sunk in the 
mire. Mr. Manning, or the Archbishop of Westminster, as he styles 
himself, has not lost, and cannot by any possibility get rid of, that 
innate sense of truthfulness, consistency and honesty, which belongs 
to him as an Englishman, and especially an English Clergyman. 
And this is what troubles him. He is not a logician. He is a cas- 
uist and rhetorician. Of late he seems to have been reading the 
Medieval Scholiasts, and they have evidently put him on a new tack. 
His great difficulty is to reconcile what he calls Revelation with 
Reason, Faith with Science, Dogma with Free-thought. In other 
words, it is to get along with, and to get over the difficulties of, the 
dogmas of Modern Romanism. He knows and feels them to be 
difficulties ; but what to do with them, that is the question which 
makes him so uneasy, and which he is perpetually trying to 
solve. In this book he solemnly and formally recants certain opin- 
ions on the subject which he once held and taught. In doing this he 
is at least honest. But he does not tell us what he thinks now of 
another theory, which, in common with Mr. Newman, he is understood 
to have held since he became a Papist,—the Theory of Development ; 
a Theory which Brownson, then in good odor among the Romanists, 
thus characterized: “ They are,” says he, “ neither fish nor flesh, nor 
yet good red herring. They are nice men, but shockingly bad logi- 
cians.” And again: “These [developmentists,] not accepting the 
authority of the Church, cannot, without such theory, get over the 
difficulties presented to their minds by the Fathers, nor can we with- 
out it, satisfactorily explain those difficulties to them.” Brownson, 
however, has since lost caste among the Romanists, been tabooed by 
them, and compelled to give up his Review; and it is evident enough 
from what we see in the Romish papers, that even Mr. Manning is 
already looked upon with more than suspicion. At any rate, he did 
not venture to submit these pages for examination at Rome before 
publishing ; but he is careful to say, that if the Pope says he is 
wrong, he is ready to eat his own words again! His new Theory is 
this: that the Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost is so lodged in 
the Church, or rather in the Pope, that, 

“The Definitions and Decrees of Pontiffs, speaking ex cathedra, or 
as the head of the Church, and to the whole Church, whether by Bull, 
or Apostolic Letters, or Encyclical, or Brief, to many or to one per- 
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son, undoubtedly emanate from a divine assistance, and are infallible.” 
. 94, 

m And yet, this same Mr. Manning says: “It is no part of Reason 

to believe that which is contrary to Reason, and it is not Rationalism 

to reject it. As Reason is a divine gift, equally with Revelation— 

the one in Nature, the other in Grace—discord between them is im- 

possible, and harmony an intrinsic necessity.” pp. 22. 

Here then we take our stand with Mr. Manning. The more shrewd 
of the Romish Controversialists have never cared to tell us precisely 
where the sort of Infallibility which they hold to, is located. Mr. 
Manning is more unguarded. And, in this attempt, he has upset his 
whole theory, and only plunged himself deeper than before in the 
quagmire. For any well-read student will give him a list, as long as 
he may-desire, of these “infallible”(?) Pontiffs, solemnly affirming, 
and solemnly denying and condemning the very same identical things ! 
calling black white, and white black! We will furnish him, if he 
wishes, with page after page of these self-evident bare-faced contra- 
dictions; each, too, condemned with an anathema!! No, no, Mr. 
Manning. You are on the wrong tack again, Your new theory is 
not a whit better than the Development theory. You will give up 
this by and by, as you gave up that. For you exhibit proof, in 
your book, that you have still left in you some at least of the ele- 
ments of an honest man; and that Medieval Casuistry and Romish 
perverseness have not utterly blinded you to all spiritual perception 
of what is Catholic, and right, and true. If your life is spared, you 
may yet find rest and peace in the bosom of that Catholic Apostolic 
Church which you have deserted and betrayed. 

So far as Mr. Manning’s argument in this volume is concerned, its 
two main faults are, 1st, his wrong conceptions of the great objects, 
ends, and purposes, of the Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; and, 
2d, his mistaken idea as to the true test of Faith. Some thoughts 
bearing upon this general subject, may be found in the first Article 
of this present Number of this Review. 


A ComMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures—Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical—by Joun P. Laneg, D. D., in connection with a num- 
ber of eminent European Divines. Translated from jhe German, 
and edited with additions, original and selected, by Puinie Scuarr, 
D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical 
Denominations. 


Volume II. contains 


Tue GosreL Accorpine To Mark. By Joun Peter Laneg, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn. Revised from 
the Edinburgh Translation, with additions by W. G. T. Suepp, 
D. D. 


Tue GospeL Accorpine To Luxe. By J. J. Van OosTERZEE, 
D. D., Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition, with additions, original and 
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selected, by Paiute Scuarr, D. D., and Rev. Cuaries C. Srar- 
puck. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 167, 
405. 


In the January Review, 1865, we described the plan of this great 
work, its general character, and its probable value. We stated also, 
clearly, what we regarded as its deficiencies, and the fatal tendencies 
to which even the better class of this school of critics are constantly 
prone. The present volume confirms us-in the opinion which we then 
expressed. Especially are we convinced that the modern Rationalists 
of Germany, Holland and France, who have expended their strength 
in assailing the Supernaturalism of Christianity, who have made a 
lest desperate effort to undermine the foundations of the Faith, are to 
find their antagonists in men who fight with the same kind of weapons. 
Strauss, Baur, Feuerbach, and the men of that stamp, the disciples of 
the Pure Reason of Kant, the Idealism of Fichte, and Schelling’s 
Philosophy of the Absolute, and who applied these principles of reason 
ing to Christianity,’are met inch by inch, upon their own chosen 
ground, by a class of men more orthodox, and equally learned, who 
are vindicating the Sacred Records of Inspiration with a thorough- 
ness that is exhaustive and leaves nothing to be desired, and with a 
success which a more Catholic and Churchly method, like that of Dr. 
Wordsworth, could hardly hope for in such a field. In this respect 
Lange’s Commentary is of great value, and is almost indispensable to 
the Biblical student. 

This work presents the text in a literal translation, with the princi- 
pal readings and a three-fold commentary—Critical, Doctrinal and 
Homiletical—under distinct and separate heads. In textual criti- 
cism, the principal readings of the Greek text are given in foot notes, 
and they comprise the results of the critical apparatus of this cen- 
tury, which is so ample. The critical editions of Lachmann and 
Tischendorf are made the basis. It is worthy of note, how Tischen- 
dorf returns more and more, in his latest writings, to the received 
text of the most Ancient Manuscripts. This he has done in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in more than a hundred instances. The critical notes 
explain all the difficult words and passages; the doctrinal and ethical 
thoughts present the chief doctrines and precepts of the text; the 
homiletical hints suggest themes and points for sermons and Bible lec- 
tures, and exhibit the endless applicability of the Word of God to all 
classes and conditions of men. In all those points at issue between 
Rationalism and Catholic doctrine, such as the Trinity, Inspiration, 
Miracles, the personality of Satan, the Fall, the Atonement, &c., &c., 
the tone of the work is clear and uncompromising. In the Comment- 
ary on St. Luke, the Lutheranism of the author appears in his view of 
the Sacrament of the Supper. 

There is another feature of the work worthy of notice. Even these 
learned Commentators, orthodox as they claim to be, cannot, by any 
possibility, prove the authenticity and integrity of the Gospel of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, without going back to the testimony of the Early 
Church; but when they come to interpret the meaning of the Sacred 
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Record, instead of referring at all to the understanding of men who 
were bathed in the atmosphere, the love, the fervor, the purity of the 
primitive days, when persecution kept the Church comparatively free 
from corruption, they take no note of the treasures of wisdom and 
learning of those Catholic days. Oosterzee, in his Commentary on 
St. Luke’s Gospel, says: “Among ancient expositors, I have chiefly 
consulted Calvin and Bengel; among moderns, DeWette, Stier and 
Meyer.’ Why do not these men refer, if not to the opinions of indi- 
vidual men who lived in the -purest ages of the Church, yet at least 
to those great Symbols of the Faith, the very substance of Gospel 
Truth, which were held every where and by all? That old maxim 
of Augustine and Anselm, Fides precedit intellectum; neque enim 

uaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam, that is, in 
Christianity Faith is the foundation of true Knowledge—of this, 
German Philosophy, even in its best phases, has not the slightest 
conception. 

Of course, we have another criticism to make upon this Comment- 
ary. It divorces Christianity from Institutions. It knows nothing of 
Sacraments and the Ministry in their integrity. In its intense sub- 
jectivism it overlooks what Jesus Christ Himself established, and 
what all experience and history prove to be adapted to the two-fold 
nature of man. Life without Form is, in permanence, impossible in 
such a werld as this. 

We ought to add, that the American edition is far more than a trans- 
lation of the German original, and that Dr. Schaff, with the aid of 
the gentlemen associated with him, declares it to be his determination 
“to prepare, on an evangelical catholic basis, the very best comment- 
ary for practical use which ‘the combined scholarship and piety of 
Europe and America can produce.” . 


Tse Principtes oF Biotocy. By Hersert Spencer; Author of 
“The Principles of Psychology,” “Social Statics,” &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 475. 


Herbert Spencer is one of the most openly pronounced infidels of the 
age; and in his writings he represents very distinctly the present 
mode and plan of attack upon Christianity. His works, published by 
so respectable a house as the Appletons, and puffed persistently by 
certain of our periodicals which sympathize thoroughly with his opin- 
ions, are likely enough to exert considerable influence in this country. 
The public sentiment of the country however is too well educated, 
and too sensitive in such matters, to be betrayed by such sophistry, if 
the Christian press is faithful to its duty. The “ Universalist” de- 
clares Herbert Spencer to be “ the foremost among living thinkers.” 
The Unitarian “ Examiner” says, “In the works of Herbert Spencer 
we have the rudiments of a positive Theology.” Even the “ New 
Englander,” at New Haven, declares, “If we mistake not, in spite of 
the very negative character of his own results, he has foreshadowed 
some strong arguments for the doctrine of a positive Christian The- 
ology.” On the contrary, we affirm that Voltaire, with all his oozing 
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venom, and Tom Paine, with all his ribald blasphemy, were not more 
intensely hostile to Christianity than Herbert Spencer shows himself 
‘ to be in bis works as thus far given to the public. Formerly, infidels 
used to boast of their philanthrophy as one of their choicest weapons 
against Revealed Religion. The animus of this later school, as ex- 
hibited, for example,in Spencer’s “Social Statics,” (See Am. Qu. 
Church Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 302-3), will possibly induce silence on 
that point for some time to come. 

“The Principles of Biology,” of which the first volume is before 
us, is one of a series of works based upon his “ First Principles,” 
already published; and the author’s plan, as he tells us, is to carry 
out those “ principles,” as he calls them, in their application to Psy- 
chology and Sociology. Here then we have the real meaning and 
intent of Herbert Spencer and the men of his school. First, as the 
result of Evolution or Development, we have Life; next, we have 
Psychology, the Soul of Man, with its origin, nature, capacities and 
destiny ; and then, as the crowning discovery of this pretty little 
scheme, we have Sociology, Society in all its forms, the Family, the 
Church and the State. Now this fairly beats Comte and Buckle, 
whose logic perpetually runs squarely against facts. So much the 
worse for the facts, these men say. But then honest people cannot be 
made to think so. Of course all these forms of Society are to re- 
ceive a new interpretation, and to be subjected to new laws and con- 
ditions, according to the demands of this New Philosophy, of which 
Herbert Spencer puts himself forward as the exponent. Now, what 
this new Philosophy really is, has been shown at some length in pre- 
vious Numbers of this Review, in our examination of the writings of 
Darwin, Huxley and Lyell; men who belong to the same school with 
the Author before us. The object of all these men is to get rid of 
the account of the Creation of Man, as contained in the Bible. They 
think, or pretend to think, that they have accomplished it. Herbert 
Spencer says in the work before us, with a suppressed sneer, “ Ask 
any tolerably-informed man whether he accepts the Cosmogony of the 
Indians, or the Greeks, or the Hebrews, and he will regard this ques- 
tion as next to an insult.” We reply, ask any “ tolerably-informed 
man” what he thinks of the theory, that tke remote ancestors of 
Spencer, and Darwin, and Huxley, were baboons and orang-outangs, 
as these men themselves claim? He will perhaps reply, that this is 
certainly one explanation of the origin of so much superlative non- 
sense. We say distinctly, and we claim to have proved in the series 
of Articles in this Review, already referred to, that the theory of Evo- 
lution, or Development, as held by these men, and in the uses to which 
they apply it, is a piece of sheer humbuggery; that it has not the 
slightest foundation on which it can stand; that it is based only upon 
fancies, and hypotheses, and assumptions, and not upon scientific 
facts. We are not arguing with these men now; we have done that 
before. But we will say, that Herbert Spencer, in the “ Principles of 
Biology,” combating the “ Special Creation hypothesis,” as he terms 
it, attempts, and pretends to find, an argument for his purpose in 
Physiology and Philology. And yet, if Herbert Spencer is a “ toler- 
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ably-informed ” man he very well knows, and if he is tolerably-honest, 
he will confess, that the great masters in those two sciences do not 
sustain him in such a position. And as to the modern Infidel theory 
of the first origin of life by spontaneous generation, Professor Dana, 
one of the very first of living Naturalists, has proved, that “not the 
first step is taken” yet, in proving any such thing. (See Am. Journal 
of Science for May, 1866, p. 390.) In short, the whole system of 

erbert Spencer is a compound of simple, sometimes silly truisms 
and of baseless hypotheses, so concealed behind a maze of stilted 
technicalities, that the deception is not apparent to common and super- 
ficial readers. It seems, too, that somebody is statedly employed to 
write the whole thing up, and into the favor of the American people, 
through the pages of the public press. 

We leave the volume here. We suggest to this class of men and 
their admirers, that if they were a little more modest in their bearing, 
they would inspire more confidence in their scholarship, their sincerity, 
and their impartiality. Not improbably, also, it might save them no 
inconsiderable amount of mortification hereafter. They may, how- 
ever, exhibit their temper and disposition if they will; but they may 
not claim the victory over Revelation and the Gospel of Christ until 
it is fairly won. At present their prospects of such a triumph are not 
flattering. 

Since writing the above, we learn from the Fortnightly Review that 
Spencer’s series of works is likely to terminate with another volume, 
for lack of pecuniary support. He has underestimated the intelli- 
gence of the public. His conceited humbuggery, though muddy, is 
translucent enough to show that it lacks depth. 


How To stupy THE New TresTaMENT. The Gospels. The Acts of 
the Apostles. By Henry Atvorp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 
New York and London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 12mo. pp. 355. 


The whole tendency and evident design of this volume is to shake 
public confidence in our present translation of the New Testament. 
A new translation seems to be a sort of hobby with Dean Alvord; 
and we remember, a little while ago, he brought the matter forward, 
publicly, in London, where he was met boldly by men as well skilled 
and furnished as himself, to deal with such a subject. In this present 
volume he returns to his ungracious task. .He affirms, unqualifiedly, 
that the English version “ abounds with errors and inadequate render- 
ings ;”’ “we are printing for reading in our Churches, we are sending 
forth into the cottage and the mansion, books containing passages and 
phrases which pretend to be the Word of God, and are not.” Now, 
why did not Dean Alvord tell his readers, that of the whole number 
of various readings, thirty thousand, more or less, in the ancient 
MSS., the natural result of so many copyists during so many hundreds 
of years, there is not, as he very well knows, a single one of them 
which involves any essential doctrine of Christianity? Why has he 
taken such pains to startle the faith of simple-hearted Christians, and 
give edge to the weapons of sneering Infidelity? But taking the 
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Dean’s list of words and phrases in our Version, and his proposed 
improvements (?) and corrections, (?) though he has not proved him- 
self such a stupid bungler as our own American Mr. Sawyer, yet one 
cannot but be struck, in almost every instance, with his silly trifling, 
his irreverence, his self-conceit, and his want of good taste. If we 
write plainly, it is concerning one who has dared to provoke the se- 
verest censure. We have marked, in his work, scores on scores of 
illustrations of the truthfulness of our criticism, but we omit them 
for want of room. In his thorough familiarity with German Ration- 
alism, if he has escaped its poisonous infection, he certainly has not 
always avoided its tone and temper. 

In respect to a new Translation of the Bible, we have once dis- 
cussed that question at length; and we see no occasion to change the 
opinion then expressed. See Amer. Qr. Church Review, Vol. X., pp. 
15-34. Most certainly, the Dean has only confirmed our judgment. 
The age which gave us our present Version, was wonderfully and 
providentially fitted for just such a service. One has well said :— 
“The full effect of the revival of the study of the Greek language, 
was at that very day at its highest point—the very ladies of that day 
were, many of them, rare Greek scholars. Lady Jane Grey was ab- 
sorbed in reading Plato in the original Greek, when she was summoned 
to the tribunal that condemned her to death. Queen Elizabeth was 
well versed in Greek literature; it was the golden age of classical 
attainments; they had all the classical authors which we have now, 
but the study of them had a freshness and interest, enhanced by the 
scarcity of other works in the vernacular, and the fashion of the 
times,—both which causes of fitness for such a work cannot be said 
of these times. 

“The English tongue in those days, was eminently fitted for the 
purpose. It had emerged from the harshness of the Anglo-Saxon, 
but still retained in its structure and phrase that robust, honest tongue 
for its ground-work and substructure. The language may not have 
attained to the redundancy and excess of fertility which, while it may 
subserve some of the purposes of literature, has actually detracted 
from its strength and distinctness. It may have now more scientific 
terms, but this is not wauted, for the Bible is not a book of science; 
it may have more latinity and more slang, but not the same power of 
expression. I appeal to Bacon, Slakespeare, Sir Philip Sydney, Ben 
Johnson, Sir Thomas More, and Sir Matthew Hale, and I may add 
Milton, against Carlyle and Dickens, and Moore and Macaulay.” 


History or ENGLAND, from the fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth. By James AnTHONY FrRoupg, M. A., late Fellow of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford. Vols. V. and VI. Small 8vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. pp. 474, 495. 


These two volumes begin with the death of Henry VIII., and end 
with the death of the “bloody” Mary, Nov. 17, 1558. It covers, of 
course, one of the most important periods of English history, both in 
Church and State. The Protectorate of the Earl of Hertford; Ed- 
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ward VI. and his two Prayer Books ; the influence of the Continental 
Reformation on English Puritanism, and of both on the Church of 
England ;, the Papal plots and intrigues to regain power in England; 
the Council of Trent; the death of Edward; the accession of Mary, 
and her unfortunate marriage with Philip; the imprisonment of Eliz- 
abeth; Mary’s reconciliation with Rome, and her persecution of the 
English Reformers ; her miserable life and wretched death ; the alien- 
ation from her of the sympathies and affections of her people,—these 
are some of the most prominent events of a period reaching through 
only about eleven years. We have previously characterized Mr. 
Froude as a writer, and as a historian; and we are confirmed in our 
judgment of him, in both these respects, by the volumes before us. 
Defective as he is in a want of appreciation of the great Catholic 
truths which underlay, and which were developed by those national 
movements; and failing in historical method, in those philosophical 
groupings which give unity to History,—his great charm, as a writer 
is, in his skill in depicting individual character and particular events. 
Here he has power, unquestionably ; and here is the secret of his 
popularity. We do not rate him high as a historian, according to our 
estimate of what a historian should be and do; we do rate him 
high as a portrait-painter, as a clever delineator. For example, the 
trial and martyrdom of Cranmer are admirably drawn. Here, in few 
words, is his description of the personal appearance of Mary :—* Her 
face was broad, but drawn and sallow; the forehead large, though too 
projecting at the top, and indicating rather passion and determination 
than intellectual strength. Her eyes were dauntless, bright, steady, 
and apparently piercing; but she was short-sighted, and insight into 
character or things was not among her capabilities. She was short 
and ill-figured; above the waist she was spare from continued ill- 
health ; below, it is enough to say, that she had inherited her father’s 
dropsical tendencies, which were beginning to show themselves. Her 
voice was deep, like a man’s, she had a man’s appetite, especially for 
meat; and in time of danger, a man’s promptness of action.” 

Another volume, to include the reign of Queen Elizabeth, will com- 
plete the work. 


Tue Livine Tempe; or Scripture Views of the Church. By Joun 
8. Strong, D. D., Griswold Lecturer in the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph. 1866. 12mo., pp. 354. 


This is a new edition, in another form and with some alterations, of 
“The Church Universal,” published several years ago. We regret 
the appearance of this work for many reasons. We especially regret, 
that such teaching should have been given to the students of one of 
our Theological Seminaries. At a day, when such a theory of the 
Church as Dr. Stone holds is resulting every where,—on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, in England, and Scotland, in New England, and al! 
over our country,—in the most open and undisguised Infidelity, at a 
day, when a positive Christianity, when the old Creeds, and the old 
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Sacraments, and the old Ministry, are called for in thunder tones, 
when the true wisdom for all earnest devout Christian men is to labor, 
and strive, and pray, that Christ’s Church which He established, and 
as He established, may become what it is so perfectly adapted to be, 
the “ Living Temple” for hungry, distracted, weary souls, we deeply 
regret to see an author of unquestionable power laboring to draw dis- 
tinctions concerning the Church which have, and which éan have, no 
real meaning, except upon the hasis of an effete Calvinism; and when 
the only tendency of such teaching is to destroy confidence in, and 
cast distrust upon, and weaken the power of, Christ’s own appointed 
Institutions and Instrumentalities. 

We shall not review this book. Even in a brief notice, we know 
not where to begin, and shall not know where to stop. His argument, 
and the only real argument which he employs, is a perfect non sequi- 
tur ; and, in some instances, does great injustice to the authorities 
which he cites. To emphasize, to give importance and urgency to the 
Spiritual in Religion, is not of necessity to disparage and undervalue, 
much less is it to ignore, the Outward and Positive. To quote the 
fervid rhetoric of Bishop Hall and Jeremy Taylor, in such a matter, 
is not good logic. By such a method of reasoning, it would be easy 
to prove that there never was, after all, any such thing as a Jewish 
Church as a visible reality; and that rites and ordinances of divine 
commandment, and the neglect of which was followed by utter 
exclusion from the “ chosen people” of God, might notwithstanding 
be very well dispensed with. Nay, that to do this, was a mark of 
eminent spirituality ; just as men now, undervalue and cast contempt 
upon Christ’s blood-bought Church, and His blessed Sacraments, and 
His commissioned Ministry. For ourselves, we believe that to do 
this, savors rather of spiritual pride, and conceit, and self-will. 

There is another significant feature of this work. There is lack of 
argument in it. It is mere assumption, and simply shows where the 
author stands as a theologian. He says; “If in matters of doctrinal 
truth, the Bible, under the ordinary teachings of the Holy Spirit, and 
amid the light with which Divine Providence has surrounded it, can- 
not disclose its own sense to that mind of man which it addresses, then 
nothing lower than a new and clearer Revelation can be made an infal- 
lible interpreter of that sense.” The difference between such lan- 
guage and the extremest view of Colenso, is one of degree only, not 
of kind. Has Dr. Stone no conception of the Church’s office, as “ the 
pillar and ground of the Truth?” and of the Apostles’ Creed, and of 
the place it must ever hold, as against Romish and Rationalistic De- 
velopment? and of the position it held, before a page of the New 
Testament was written, and for hundreds of years before the books of 
the New Testament were compiled? We are amazed also at Dr. 
Stone’s tone and language in speaking of the Ignatian Epistles. Does 
he not know, and, if so, why did he not say, that even the Shorter 
Syriac Version, bears the strongest possible testimony to the three- 
fold Ministry? Does he mean, as a scholar, to throw distrust upon 
the Ignatian Epistles in their Greek form, as they have been received 
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in the Church? Is he prepared, and does he wish to discuss that 
question ? 

We are not surprised that when he comes to theorize about the 
Church, its Visibility, its Unity, its Authority, and Schism, he confesses 
to the “ difficulties” which beset his subject; difficulties, we assure 
him, which he has not begun to name, and which will embarrass and 
entangle the young theological student to whom his Lectures were 
addressed, more hopelessly than he imagines. He is certainly wise in 
admitting, also, that “ the demonstrable certainty of his positions,” is 
questionable. They are a good deal more than that. ‘They are, we 
believe, unscriptural, unprimitive, uncatholic. They had their origin 
in that philosophical subjectivism of Continental Europe, whose bit- 
ter fruits are ashes and death to the nations where they prevailed. 
The work is written, throughout, upon the basis of a mere hypoth- 
esis; and that hypothesis is the doctrinal system of John Calvin. 

With this utter dissent from the main positions of the book, we are 
happy to notice the Christian earnestness with which the work is evi- 
dently written ; and the not unfrequent glowing conception and feli- 
citous expression of spiritual and heavenly truths and realities. There 
are passages, here and there, scattered throughout the volume, of great 
beauty and even eloquence. 


Vox Ecctesi#; Or, the Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
on Episcopacy and Apostolic Succession, embracing a Refutation 
of the work known as “ Goode on Orders.” Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co; New York: H.B. Durand. 1866. 12mo. pp. 516. 


As we propose to make use of this book, and to show its value in 
another connection, we will oaly say, now, that on the matter on which 
it treats, it is the most important work ever issued; and is one of 
which American Churchmen may well be proud. Its modest author 
conceals his name; yet it is no secret, that it is from the pen of the 
Rev. John H. Drumm, Rector of St. James’ Church, Bristol, Penn. 
As an argument, the work is thoroughly exhaustive; and as a com- 
plete demolition of ‘‘ Goode on Orders,” it leaves nothing of that par- 
tial, unfair, and we must say, untruthful treatise, on which any body, 
claiming to be an honest man, can stand. While the chapters on 
Secondary Standards; Opinions of Divines; American Divines; 
and Low Church Divines, are full, and invaluable, and convenient for 
reference, the real point of attack is the author’s exposure of Mr. 
Goode, in Chapters II. III. and IV. Let the reader carefully exam- 
ine what Mr. Drumm has so clearly shown here,—and he does not 
rest at all on mere assertion,—and then he will find in the following 
chapters, on Ante-Reformation Documents, The Formularies, Laws 
and Official Documents, and The Practice of the Church, a chain of 
evidence as clear as the day, and as strong as it can be. 

Looking to the future of Church Controversy, we have watched 
with some interest to see how this work, so candid in its spirit, so tem- 
perate in its tone, so overwhelming in its conclusions, would be re- 
ceived by those who have relied on Mr. Goode, in what we believe to 
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be a violation of their Ordination vows, and in their attempts to over- 
throw the three-fold Ministry of Christ. We confess that we have 
found an enigma here, which we*cannot solve. That Christian men, 
honest men, educated men, men whose office it is to address the con- 
sciences of their fellow-men, men not particularly modest in their pre- 
tensions, that these men should meet a treatise like this in the way 
they do, astounds us. We have seen the same sort of thing in other 
relations and under other circumstances, and have been sometimes 
confounded by it, as utterly inexplicable. We are strongly tempted 
to cite certain of these instances. Old Dr. South described this phe- 
nomenon in language which we will not quote. The organs of these 
partizans in the American Church, either studiously and habitually 
ignore this refutation of «Goode on Orders,” or else pass it by with 
the least possible notice, and publicly assure their readers that in a 
little while nobody will ever remember or know anything about it. 
Does this indicate a fixed purpose to quote Goode’s work hereafter, as 
it bas been quoted heretofore? and to do this, right or wrong? and 
whether he has, or has not, been proved a false witness? Gentlemen, 
this will not answer. You are bound, as public teachers, to accept 
the conclusions of so important a work as the “ Vox Ecclesiz,” or else 
to justify your dissent from them. Failing to do the one or the other, 
you will deserve the verdict which honest, fair-minded men will not 
hesitate to pronounce. We are not yet done with “ Vox Ecclesia ;” 
but we advise every Churchman to purchase it, to study it, and to 
keep a copy always at hand. 


LirE oF BENJAMIN Si1Luiman, M. D., LL. D., late Professor of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College. Chiefly from his 
manuscript Reminiscences, Diaries, and Correspondence. By Geo. 
P. Fisuer, Professor in Yale College. In two volumes. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo., pp. 407, 408. 


Professor Silliman was born in Trumbull, Conn., August 8, 1779. 
He entered Yale College 1792, at the age of 13 years, and graduated 
in 1796. In 1799 he became a Tutor in the College, and also studied 
Law, and was admitted to the Bar in 1802. In Sept. of that year, 
on the recommendation of President Dwight, he was elected Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Natural History in the College. He spent por- 
tions of two years in Philadelphia, studying Chemistry, and in 1805 
he visited Europe, and attended the Lectures of Drs. Hope and Mur- 
ray in Edinburgh, on Chemistry and Geology, and Mineralogy. In 
1806, he resumed his labors in connection with Yale College, which 
he continued, giving lectures on Chemistry until 1853, and on Mine- 
ralogy and Geology until 1855. The two volumes before us are very 
largely made up of extracts from his Diaries, which seem to bave been 
kept with great minuteness and particularity, and from his personal 
correspondence, which was quite extensive. No man in this country 
did so much, at the period when he entered upon public life, as Pro- 
fessor Silliman, to popularize the branches of Science which lay in 
his department. If he did not advance those Sciences by his discoy- 
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eries, and classify the results of careful modern experiment and re- 
search under their appropriate laws, as has been done by that true 
scholar and thoroughly scientific man, his son-in-law, Prof. Dana, yet 
Professor Silliman by his imposing address, his inexhaustible flow of 
words in the lecture-room, and his pleasing manner, captivated atten- 
tion and awoke a deep interest in his subject. Among the most at- 
tractive portions of the volumes, are the letters from his correspond- 
ents, social, domestic, political, literary and scientific. T’o those who 
know or knew the parties, several of these letters will be regarded as 
quite characteristic. The letters from such men as Lyell, Murchison, 
Owen, Daubeny, Herschell, Dr. Mantell, and Humboldt, are intrinsi- 
cally interesting and valuable. To the large number of the gradu- 
ates of Yale, the Life of Professor Silliman will recall a multitude of 
associations connected with their College days, and not a few of them 
could have added a chapter which would have contributed at least to 
the amusement of the volumes. It is pleasant to find such a man as 
Professor Silliman a thorough believer in Revelation, accepting fully 
the great Doctrine of the Trinity , and the facts involved in that Doc- 
trine, and falling asleep sweetly, at last, like a little child, clinging 
to the Cross, or rather, we should say, trusting only to the great 
Sacrifice of the Cross, of which he was never ashamed. 


Tue OriGin or THE Late War; Traced from the beginning of the 
Constitution to the Revolt of the Southern States. By Grorce 
Lunt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 491. 


We have in this Volume one contribution to the real history of the 
late War. Mr. Greeley and others have given one side of the story. 
Mr. Lunt has told the other: and he has done it with masterly ability. 
He appreciates the great questions at issue between the North and 
the South from the first organization of the Government, and he 
traces, with some minuteness the outbreaking of open conflicts, until 
their final and terrible culmination in 1861. An extremely valuable 
feature of this work is the description of representative men, and of the 
parts which they acted at certain great epochs in our National History, 
especially in 1820 and 1850, and the Statistics which are here pre- 
served. It is absolutely certain, and it is made to appear so in this 
volume, that the alienation between the North and the South was, in 
the outset, instigated, and was and has been largely kept alive and 
intensified, by British interference. It is equally certain, that there 
has been at the North, for thirty years, a party which was unfriendly 
to the Constitution on account of its compromises respecting slavery ; 
and that there has been at the South, for the same length of time, a 
dissatisfaction with the guarantees of the Constitution on that subject. 
It is certain also that the leaders of the party of Secession would, in 
1861, have united on the Crittenden Resolutions as a peace measure; 
and that they believed, and had reason to believe, that they would be 
allowed to secede peaceably. All these are not mere matters of opin- 
ion, they are stern indisputable facts. ‘There never was a truer remark, 
than that by the author, that “certainly there never was a war, as- 
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suredly never one upon so grand a scale, with which the people, in its 
inauguration, had so little to do.”” We add, there never was a war 
on the termination of which, the people were so loudly called upon, by 
every consideration of self interest, philanthropy, and Religion, to bury 
the past in forgetfulness, and to cultivate the virtues of mutual kind- 
ness and confidence. 

A pretty full Index, at the end, adds to the value of the volume. 


Tue Giant Cities oF Basuan; and Syria’s Holy Places. By the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, A. M., Author of “ Five Years in Damascus,” 
&c., &. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1866. 12mo. pp. 377. 


Amid the multitude of “ Modern Travels” in the Holy Land, the 
volume before us should not be overlooked. Even in respect to those 
parts of Palestine most frequently described, it is one of the best 
books published; its sketches, though brief, contain about all that is 
really worth recording, and the author’s long familiarity with the 
country enables him to write with accuracy, where most of our mod- 
ern tourists are obliged to depend on present impressions and popular 
tradition. But there are portions of Palestine almost never visited 
by Western travellers, and of which we have hitherto known almost 
nothing, as to their present condition. Philistia and Sharon, Leba- 
non and Palmyra, Hamath and Bashan,—of these the author’s descrip- 
tions are more minute. We wish that they who are so perpetually 
apotheosizing the nineteenth century as the very culminating point in 
the world’s history of all wisdom, and knowledge, and greatness, and 
magnificence of conception, and grandeur of execution, could be com- 
pelled to make a pilgrimage to Palmyra; that they who, a /a Colenso, 
are constantly alluding to the poetic license and the unrealities of Old 
Testament history, would for once travel through Bashan. Here were 
the sixty walled cities of Og, and the “ unwalled towns a great many,” 
which Moses took; and strange as it may seem, the author tells us, 
“ the walled cities, with their ponderous gates of stone, are there now, 
as they were when the Israelites invaded the land.” Yet they are 
utterly desolate. There are hundreds of those old cities, in which 
there is not now a single inhabitant, and many in which there are 
almost none. And yet there is grandeur there even now. Mr. Por- 
ter says, there are buildings in Bozrah, at the present time, which 
would “grace the proudest capital of modern Europe.” But the 
Turks on the one side, and the Bedouins on the other, have ravaged 
and destroyed this border land so mercilessly for hundreds on hun- 
dreds of years, that it isascene of utter Desqlation. One of the 
most striking features of this country, is its monumental character. 
The author is describing the southern section of Bashan. What vol- 
umes of history are contained in the following few words. “The 
massive dwellings show the simple style and ponderous workmanship 
of Giant architects, Jewish masonry and names; Greek inscriptions 
and temples ; Roman roads ; Christian Churches ; Saracenic mosques ; 
Turkish desolations;—all, all are there; and all alike are illustra- 
tions of the accuracy, and confirmations of the truth of the Bree.” 
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We hope the work, which is well illustrated, will be found in all our 
Parish and Sunday School libraries. Its tone is always reverent ; it 
is full of information; and its intense interest fascinates the reader to 
the ver7 last. 


1. Puain Worps on CuHristTiAN Livine. By C.J. Vauanan, D D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. Fourth thousand: London and New York. 
1866. 12mo., pp. 313. 


2. CurRisT, THE Licgnt oF THE WorLp. By C.J. Vauenan,. D. D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. London and New York. 1865. 12mo. pp. 
269. 


3. PersonaL NaMEs IN THE Bisze, Interpreted and Illustrated. By 
W. F. Witkinson, M. A., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, Joint- 
Editor of Webster & Wilkinson’s Greek Testament. London and 
New York: 1866. 12mo. pp. 556. 


Mr. Alexander Strahan, 178 Grand street, New York, sends us the 
above volumes, where our readers will find a considerable assort- 
ment of English religious books. The work on the Personal Names 
of the Bible, shows that these names are illustrative of personal his- 
tory, customs, national character, institutions, and. religion, to a much 
greater extent than is apparent to the casual reader. It is a curious 
study, and well’ worthy of attention. The close connection of the 
proper names of the Bible with its histories and doctrines, if it be a 
fact, as it certainly is, will reward examination. 

The two volumes by Dr. Vaughan are written in a thoroughly and 
earnestly religious tone ; and as popular works for devotional reading, 
are having a large circulation in England. “The Plain Words on 
Christian Living,” is one of those books noticed in our last Number, 
as having been altered by a Methodist publishing house in this city. 
The alterations, as we find on examination, are far greater in amount, 
and more serious and important in their character, than the Preface in 
the Methodist edition led us to suppose. We cannot avoid saying, 
that if, instead of perverting such devout works as these into a defence 
and inculcation of the unscriptural doctrine of “ experiencing perfect 
sanctification,” these garblers would rather inculcate the duty of per- 
fection in truthfulness, honesty, charity, temperance, chastity, fair 
dealing between man and man, and other social virtues; if they would 
teach “perfection” in knowledge and holiness of daily life, they would 
help to remove one of the greatest stumbling blocks out of the way of 
the Religion of Christ. 


Tue Ipte Worp: Short Religious Essays upon the Gift of Speech 
and its Employment in Conversation. By Epwarp Meyrick 
Gou.surn, D, D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 208. 


Dr. Goulburn’s volumes are attaining a wide circulation, and the 
very best kind of reputation among thoughtful and devout Church- 
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men. Indeed, we know of no popular writer in these days who is so 
thoroughly doctrinal, and who yet is so successful in making the pos- 
itive doctrines of the Gospel practical in their bearing. In these 
Essays on “The Idle Word,” he defines a true and deep spirituality 
of character, as exemplified in conversation, in distinction from a mor- 
bid, morose, religious sentimentalism. Yet the latter is often mis- 
taken for the former. He shows the moral aspect of conversation as 
a talent, and also the various ways in which sin is committed by 
means of “words.” ‘This work exhibits the same scholarly accuracy 
and precision of thought, and the same careful analysis of the emo- 
tional nature, which characterized his former writings, so favorably 
known among us. 


History oF FREDERICK THE SECOND, CALLED FREDERICK THE 
Great. By THomas Cartyte. In six volumes. Vol. VI. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1866. 12mo. pp. 608. 


And now, this most important work of Thomas Carlyle has come 
to an end. It ends as it began, intensely Carlyleish to the very last, 
as follows. “I define him to myself as hitherto the Last of the 
Kings ;—when the Next will be, is a very long question! But it 
seems to me as if Nations, probably all Nations, by and by, in their 
despair,—blinded, swallowed like Jonah, in such a whale’s-belly of 
things brutish, waste, abominable (for is not Anarchy, or the Rule of 
what is Baser over what is Nobler, the one life’s-misery worth com- 
plaining of, and, in fact, the abomination of abominations, springing 
from and producing all others whatsoever ?)—as if the Nations univer- 
sally, and England, too, if it hold on, may more and more bethink 
themselves of sucha Man and his Functions and Performance, with 
feelings far other than are possible at present. Meanwhile, all I have 
to say of him is finished: that too, it seems, was a bit ef work ap- 
pointed to be done. Adieu, good readers ; bad also, adieu.” 

It would be the easiest thing in the world to retort upon Carlyle 
with his own weapons ; to hoist him with his own petard. He makes 
war on unrealities, on shams ; shams every where, in every body, and 
in every thing. It would not be a very unnatural thing to say, that — 
one of the greatest shams in the world is Thomas Carlyle, One illus- 
tration of this, is his labored attempt to reverse the popular judgment 
upon Frederick. The world had pronounced him “ The Great” long 
before Carlyle took pen in hand. The world has never idolized his 
principles or his character. It will notdoit now. Several Maps, one 
showing what Prussia was in 1740, at the accession of Frederick, what it 
was in 1786 at his death, and what it was in 1815, at the Congress of 
Vienna, (this last boundary being likely enough now to be wiped out,) 
and a general Index to the whole work, add to the value of this volume. 


A Trxt Book or Cuemistry—For the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Henry Draprer, M. D., Professor in University of New 
York. With more than three hundred Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1866. 12mo. pp. 507. 

VOL. XVIII. 26* 
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The original work of Prof. J. W. Draper has already passed through 
forty editions. The present edition, by his son, has been enlarged 
by the addition of a hundred pages, embracing the latest results of 
modern experiment and discovery in this country and in Europe, up 
to the present time. The work is now quite worthy of its former 
popularity. 


Text-Book on PuysioLoey. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Being an abridgement of the Author’s larger work on Human 
Physiology. By Joun Wituiam Draper, M. D., LL.D., Author 
of a “Treatise on Human Physiology,” &c. Illustrated with near- 
ly 150 Wood Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
12mo. pp. 376. 


We do not discuss at all now the general question of the introduc- 
tion of Human Physiology as a study into our unprofessional Schools 
and Colleges, much less the making it a branch of instruction in Sem- 
inaries for young ladies. Prof. Draper’s larger work on Human 
Physiology has a well-deserved reputation, and this abridgement 
appears to be made with good judgment. We notice, however, in his 
Chapters on the Nervous System, the cropping out, here and there, of 
a false Materialistic Philosophy which is based only on a mere as- 
sumption. 


Srupizs upon the Harmony of the Three Dispensations of Grace. 
By a Layman of the Diocese of Maryland. New York: James 
Pott. 1866. 12mo. pp. 140. 


In several respects this is an important and, we may say, very remark- 
able work. It is the work of a layman, and a lawyer. Its Author, the 
Hon. David Higgins of Washington City,was by birth nota Churchman, 
and his conception of Christianity as a System was originally of that 
loose, undefined and erroneous sort, which Sectism, as such, must of 
necessity hold and teach. Under the guidance of our own branch of 
the Catholic Reformed Church, the scales fell from his eyes; a new 
world burst upon his vision; the Unity of the One Great Plan of 
Grace in all the Dispensations became apparent to him. With the 
clearness and precision of an accomplished Jurist, trained to the 
severest scrutiny of evidence, to the closest analysis of argument, 
and to the most impartial conclusion and final judgment, he has given 
the result of his determinations upon the subject in the volume before 
us. It should be in every Parish and Sunday School Library. Not 
all will read it; but the appreciation and the benefit of those who 
will read it and understand it will be the abundant reward of the 
writer. It is an honest, intelligent, thoughtful, Churchly and unan- 
swerable work. 


DEVOTIONS OF THE Aces; or Collects, Texts and Lyrics illustrative 
of the Christian Year, and of the Offices and Ember Seasons of 
the Church. By Rev. N. G. ALLEN. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Rev. Tuomas M. Ciark, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 242. 
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The conception of this work, which is designed for private reading 
and devotion, is one of exquisite beauty, and its execution is done 
with judgment and good taste. We cannot better characterize the 
work than by quoting the words of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark in the 
Introduction. “On the Silver Cord furnished by our Calendar, the 
compiler has strung not only the venerable Collects of our Liturgy, 
and Holy Texts from inspired Gospels and Epistles, but also some of 
the choicest jewels of song, ever produced by the sanctified genius of 
the Church. Every pious mood will find something congenial here.” 

What can be better than the following of Keble’s, for Monday in 
Whitsun- Week : 


“The Spirit must stir the darkling deep, 
The Dove must settle on the Cross, 
Else we should all sin on, or sleep, 
With Christ in sight, turning our gain to loss.” 


CurisTiAN Unity, anp Its Recovery. By Joun S. Davenport. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 119. 


The Author of this volume bears an historic name, one closely con- 
nected with the introduction of Puritan Sectarianism into this country. 
He is a lineal descendant of Mr. John Davenport, who went out from 
England to Holland in 1633, and came to this country in 1637, who 
lived in New Haven for several years, and died in Boston in 1670. 
Mr. John S. Davenport conformed to the Church several years ago, 
but not appreciating the Notes and true basis of Church Unity, was 
beguiled into what is.known as the “Irvingite” delusion. He says, 
(p. 83), that “there has been for thirty years past a spiritual work in 
progress, in which this theory—so to call it—has been realized ;” 
that in the year 1830 “the gifts of the Holy Ghost were revived, es- 
pecially the gift of prophecy, attended by some striking cases of mi- 
raculous healing ;” that in 1832 the prayer for Apostles “began to be 
answered by the supernatural calling” of some, until in 1835 “ the 
complete number of twelve” were “solemnly separated to their 
work.”’ Mr. Davenport does not seem to realize how great dishonor he 
is casting on that Apostolic Ministry which Christ established, and to 
which He promised His perpetual presence and gave His assurance 
of ultimate victory. As to the pretensions of these Irvingites to 
“Miraculous Gifts,” we join issue with Mr. Davenport boldly, and 
declare them a miserable delusion. It is, of course a simple question 
of fact. The stammering hesitancy with which he alludes to them, 
is proof enough that he really has little or no confidence in such hum- 
buggery. He is deceived by a mere theory, and that theory is based 
on a falsehood. The dark prospects of Sectarianism in this nineteenth 
century are driving some thoughtful but honest men into Second-Ad- 
ventism ; some into Romanism; some into Irvingism ; and a few, who 
are willing to give up their self-conceit and self-will, into the Primi- 
tive, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


Tue Parish Hanp Book: A Practical Guide on the Rights and 
Duties of Rectors, Wardens, Vestrymen, &c. By Tuomas 
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Ricney, D.D. New York: 4. B. Durand, 49 White street. 
1866. 16mo. pp. 53. 


In preparing this little Manual, Dr. Richey says in his Preface, 
“the principles of the Church of England on the subject of Parochial 
Jurisdiction, were incorporated into our State law at an early date, 
with such modifications as change of circumstances made necessary ; 
this, kept in mind, will explain many apparent anomalies, and furnish 
a sure basis of decision in all cases.” This Hand-Book treats Of 
Parishes ; Of Vestries; Of Rectors; of Choirs; Of Order and Dis- 
cipline ; Consecration of a Church. In the two Appendices, are various 
directions, and forms of Certificates for the Incorporation of a Parish, 
Election of a Minister, Admission as a Candidate for Orders, &c. &c. 
A valuable feature of this little work is the constant reference to 
proper authorities for the rules laid down. In preparing it, the Author 
has not only been guided by the ablest treatises on Ecclesiastical 
Law, but has been aided by our best Canonists and rubricians who 
have long been accustomed to deal with practical matters according 
to the established Law of the Church. Of course there are minor 
details which will be regulated by Diocesan and State Laws, but this 
little Manual deserves to be a Vade Mecum in all the Parishes of the 
Church, and every Warden and Vestryman will find in it the very 
information that he needs. 


Tue Rev. F. Firzceravp’s Sermon, in Trinity Church, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, April 8, 1866. 8vo. pp. 13. 


This Sermon was published by request of the Vestry of Trinity 
Parish. It is manly and Christian in its tone. Its allusion to certain 
events in the Parish are so pointed, and the facts themselves to which 
it refers, are, as we know, so remarkable, that we are not sure but 
that a full and correct statement, in pamphlet form, of all the facts 
referred to, is due to the Church. Should such a pamphlet appear, 
there might be given in an Appendix some account of what trans- 
pired in another important Parish of the same Diocese. It has become 
so common, in order to carry certain party ends, to stigmatize the 
most faithful and devoted Clergymen of the Church as “ mere formal- 
ists,” as “ Puseyites,” as not being “ Evangelical,” and not preaching 
a “pure Gospel,” merely because they refuse to adopt a certain 
Shibboleth ; nay more, and worse than this, an Ecclesiastical Seces- 
sion and Rebellion, an organized and determined opposition to the 
Church’s legally organized mode of Missionary work are instigated 
on such grounds, that silence is treachery, and forbearance no longer 
a virtue. It is high time that all this was at an end. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Boies’ Letter to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Randall, on 
Surpliced Choirs. Boston. 1866. 


If the Rt. Rev. Dr. Randall is the man we take him to be, and the 
man that be ought to be, to be a Bishop in the Church of God in Col- 
orado, or anywhere else, he will regret to have provoked the Letter of 
Dr. Bolles now before us, with the above title. 
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Tue Ene@uish LaneuaGe. Elenientary Instruction. Number One. 
By Francis L. Hawks. New York: James Pott. 1866. 12mo. 
pp- 75. 

If the Rev. Dr. Hawks will follow out the plan which he has here 
so well begun, in this simplest form of an elementary book, and fur- 
nish a complete series of School Books ending at last with a full and 
complete Dictionary, he will be a public benefactor. To say nothing 
of Reading Books, many of which are thoroughly infidel, it is a great 
misfortune that all our Dictionaries, which do so much to form the 
opinions of the age, which control even the public press, and guide 
our literary men, were prepared by New England Independents. 
And these Modern Sectarians have attempted to give new meanings, 
and their own meanings, to religious and doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
terms, the true signification of which was settled for centuries before 
their Sects were ever heard of. ‘l'ake for example the word Catholic, 
and it will illustrate what we mean. 


Tue Lost Taves or Mitetus. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lytron, Bart. M. P. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1866. 12mo. pp. 182. 


The theme or subject of Bulwer’s pen in this Volume is a singular 
one, but worthy of all his genius. He determined to choose a few of 
the old Greek Fictions or Stories, the fragments only of which have 
come down to us, and to round them out with the form and life, and 
beauty, which they may be supposed to have had in the hand of those 
ancestral tale-tellers. In his selection he has rejected those of gros- 
ser mould, and has aimed at reproducing only such as have ele- 
ments of interest in every land and age. These Milesian Fables 
are eight in number. As to the unusual rhythm adopted, he 
says “The characters of the subjects treated seemed to me favorable 
for an experiment which I have long cherished a desire to adven- 
ture, namely, that of new combinations of blank or rhymeless metre, 
composed not in lines of arbitrary length and modulation, (of which 
we have a few illustrious examples), but in the regularity and com- 
pactness of uniform stanza, constructed upon principles of rhythm 
very simple in themselves, but which, so far as I am aware, have not 
been hitherto adopted, at least for narrative purposes.” 


Snort Sermons To News Boys; with a History of the News- 
Boys Lodging House. By Cuartes Lorine Brace. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 244. 


Besides fifteen little “Sermons,” this volume gives in an Introduc- 
tion of about fifty pages, and in an Appendix of about thirty pages, 
much information of a movement which began about twelve years ago 
to reach and to benefit this class of boys by promoting their physical 
and temporal, as well as their spiritual and eternal interests. Bread 
and shelter, and clothing, were provided, as well as Testaments and 
Tracts; industry and economy were taught as well as Church-going ; 
and cleanliness as well as Godliness. Our Church Missionaries in 
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this city are learning this method of doing good. It is sensible ; more 
than all, it is Christ-like. With such a peculiar class as the News-boys, 
sharp-witted, precocious, and often vicious, this work was one of ex- 
' treme difficulty, but tact and perseverance has made it successful. 
Out of this effort has grown the News Boys Lodging House, where 
last year more than seven thousand boys were lodged, and nearly 
twenty-five hundred dollars in money were saved. The Children’s Aid 
Society, another branch of the same general work, has sent more than 
10,000 homeless children to homes, mostly in the West. 


TEMPERANCE REcOLLEcTIONS, Labors, Defeats, Triumphs. An Auto- 
biography. By Joun Marsn, D. D., Secretary of the first three 
National Conventions, and thirty years Corresponding Secretary 
and Editor of the American Temperance Union. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 373. 


In the form of an Autobiography, Dr. Marsh has given a history of 
the Temperance Reformation in this country and in England, from the 
organization of the first Temperance Society in 1808, to the present 
day; with sketches of lecturers and lectures, and notices of Temper- 
ance literature and legislation. 


Patriotic ELoQUENCE: Being Selections from one hundred years of 
National Literature. Compiled for the use of Schools in Reading 
and Speaking. By Mrs. C. M. Kirktanp. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo., pp. 334. 


In the two hundred and sixteen Selections in this volume, while 
there are a large number with which the public are familiar, and 
which have a sort of household claim and charm, there are also added 
many specimens of the oratory and poetry which have been called forth 
by the events of the past four years. 


A Brier Biograpuicat Dictionary. Compiled and arranged by 
the Rev. Cuartes Hots, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 
With Additions and Corrections by Wm. A. WuHee.er, M. A., As- 
sistant Editor of Webster’s Dictionary, &c. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1866. 12mo., pp. 453. 


This “ Brief Dictionary” simply gives the date of the births and of 
the deaths of deceased persons, more or less noteworthy, of all coun- 
tries and periods. It merely answers the question, “ When did he 
live?” The Editor of the American edition has added to the value 
of a most useful work. 


THE ADVENTURES oF RevBeN Davinaer; seventeen years and four 
months captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By James GREEN- 
woop, author of “ Wild Sports of the World,” “Curiosities of 
Savage Life,” and illustrated by R. Hullula and N.S. Melville, and 
E. Law. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. Wide 12mo., 
pp. 354. 
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Mr. James Greenwood has already achieved marked success in 
England, in the line of sensational literature; and his present volume 
is another bold specimen of the same character. Hair-breadth es- 
capes, human nature in its most revolting aspects, and a profusion of 
illustrations, make up the sum total of the “ Adventures of Reuben 
Davidger,” among the Dyaks of Borneo. 


Mr. Freperick DePryster’s Appress, at the Sixty-First Anni- 
versary of the New York Historical Society, Nov. 21, 1865. New 
York. 1866. 8vo. pp. 96. 


Mr. DePeyster, the President of the Society, besides alluding in 
his Address to some incidental mattey, discusses with much perti- 
nence and force the Influence of Libraries upon Social Progress, and 
gives some valuable information concerning Public Libraries, ancient 
and modern. The New York Historical Society is doing invaluable 
service to the cause of Letters by its publications in its own special 
department. 


Hanp aNnD Giove. A Novel, By Ame.ia B. Epwarps, Author 
of “ Half a Million of Money,” &c. &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 122. 


Tue Dove In THE EaGue’s Nest. By the Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12me. 
pp. 339. 


Tue Eciectic MaGazine oF Foreign Literature, April, May 
and June, 1866. New York: W. H. Bidwell. 


To those who wish to see the very best Articles in the Foreign pe- 
riodicals, we commend The Eclectic. All the above Numbers for this 
quarter are rich, but the issue for May is running over with good 
things. The late Prof. Whewell’s anatomising of Comte’s Positivism 
is only one of the really valuable papers. 


The following new publications have been received; several of 
them too late for examination in this Number :— 


A CuiLp’s History or THE Unirep States. Vol. III., Part Sec- 
ond. History of the Great Rebellion. By Joun Bonner. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 16mo., pp. 
367. 


Tue Hoty Comrorter. His Person and His Work. By Joseru 
P. Tuompson, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1866. 
18mo., pp. 210. 


Jewisu Antiquities, Geographical, Domestiv, Political and Reli- 
gious: A Catechism for the use of Sunday Schools. By Mrs. D. 
C. Weston. Author of “ Synopsis of the Bible,” &e. New York: 
Church Book Society, 762 Broadway. 1866. 16mo. pp. 147. 
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Eves anp Ears; Or the History of one who was Deaf and Blind. 
New York: Church Book Society. 1866. 16mo., pp. 35. 


QUESTIONS ON THE HaRMONY OF THE GosPELS. By Mrs. M. B. 
Streriine Ciark. Author of “ Scripture History of our Lord.” 
New York: James Pott. 1866. 16mo., pp. 143. 


Briers oN Propuetic THemes: With an Introductory Chapter on, 
the Parable of the Leaven. By a Member of the Boston Bar 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 168. 


Wuat Tuen? Or the Soul’s to-morrow. By E.H.Gittetrr. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1866. 18mo.,, pp. 178. 


MAaXweELL Drewitr. A Novel. By F. G. Trarrorp. Author of 
“George Geith,” etc. New Kork: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 167. 


Water Gorinc. A Story. By Annig Tuomas. Author of 
“Denis Donne,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
8vo., pp. 155. 


Tue TorLers or THE Sea. A Novel. By Victor Huao. Author 
of “Les Miserables.’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 155. 


Miss Marsorrpanks. A Novel. By Mrs. OuipHant. Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1866. 8vo., pp. 182. 


Gitsert Ruece. A Novel. By the Author of “A First Friend- 
ship.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 235. 


ArMADALE. A Novel. By Witkie Couns, Author of “The 
Woman in White,” etc. With Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 320. ; 


Tue Rr. Rev. Bishor Payne’s Full Description of the African 
Field, with Statistics, &¢. New York: 19 Bible House. 1866. 


Rev. Dr. Jas. A. Boties’ Twenty-First Anniversary Sermon and 
Report, in the Church of the Advent, Boston, Dec. 3d, 1865. 8vo. 


pp- 28. 
Rev. Dr. E. Harwoop’s Semi-Centennial Sermon in Trinity Church, 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 16, 1866. 8vo. pp. 38. 


Henry J. Mora@an’s Lecture: The Place British Americans have 
won in History ; at Aylmer, L. C., Feb. 22, 1866. 12mo. pp. 22. 


Rev. C. M. Cattaway’s Anniversary Sermon, in the Church of the 
Ascension, Baltimore, Md., May 13, 1866. 8vo, pp. 13. 


Tue Rev. George WaitTaker’s Sermon: The Office of Ritual 
in Christian Worship; in St. George’s Church, St. Catharines, Cc. 
W., April 4, 1866. 12mo. pp. 23. 
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Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 


Place. 


Apr. 30, 1866, St.Matthew’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 
Epiphany, Urbana, Ohio. 
St.John’s, Nemaha, Nebras.Ter, 
Grace, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Grace, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Trinity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

St. James’, Richmond, Va, 
Grace, Alexandria, Va, 

St. James’, Richmond, Va. 
Grace, Utica, W. N. Y. 

Holy Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Kemper, May 3, 1866, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 
Church of Faith, Vail, Apr. 19, " Mahonoy City, Penn. 
Emmanuel, Johns, Apr. 23, " Temperanceville, Va. 
Holy Cross, Potter, June 13, " Warrensburgh, N. Y. 
Messiah, Potter, Junel4, " Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 
St. Alban’s, Williams, Apr. 5, ” West Killingly, Conn. 
St. Barnabas’, Odenheimer,June 16, " Burlington New Jersey. 
St. James’, Bedell, May 25, ” Cleveland, Ohio. 
St. John’s, ; Apr. 15, " Clinton, Iowa. 
.8t. John’s, Coxe, Apr.11, " Ithaca, W. N. York. 
St. John’s, Clarkson, May 6, ” Nemaha, Nebraska Territory. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, June 12, " Whitehall, N. Y. 
‘St. Paul’s, Coxe, May 12, ” Chittenango, W.N. Y. 
St. Peter’s, Vai Apr. 17, ” Hazleton, Penn, 
Trinity, Williams, Apr. 4, " Brooklyn, Conn. 
Trinity, Wilmer, Mar. 5, " New Orleans, La. 
Trinity, Coxe, Apr. 5, " Elmira, W. N. York. 
Trinity, McIlvaine, Apr. 5, ” Toledo, Ohio. 
Trinity, Eastburn, Junel3, ” Melrose, Mass. 

OBITUARIES, 


The Rt. Rev. George Burcess, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Maine, died at 
sea on board the Brig Jane, near Hayti, April 23, aged 56 years. He was born at 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 31, 1809; graduated at Brown University; after holding a 
tutorship in that College, he travelled in Europe, and studied for two years in the 
Universities of Gottingen, Bonn, and Berlin. He was Rector of Christ Church, 
in Hartford, from 1834 to 1847, when he was consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of 
Maine, and became, at the same time, Rector of Christ Church, in Gardiner. His pub- 
lications have been numerous. In addition to several Sermons and Historical Dis- 
courses, and, Academic Poems, &c., he published the Book of Psalms in English 
Verse, N. Y., 12mo.; Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
Boston: 1847, 12mo., pp. 126; The Last Enemy Conquering and Conquered, Phil- 
adelphia: 1850, 12mo., pp. 330; and Sermons on the Christian Life, Philadel- 
phia: 1857, 12mo., pp. 316. Besides several other Articles in this Review, he 
was the author of the Articles on The Primates of all England. In certain depart- 
ments of Literature, Bishop Burgess was, in our judgment, second to no other man 
in the Church. In the minuteness and accuracy of his knowledge, and in the 
breadth of his reading, especially in Modern Literature, his attainments were re- 
markable. We cannot attempt a sketch of his life and character here, as a man, a 
scholar, a Poet, a Christian, a Priest, a Pastor, anda Bishop. Such a portrait re- 
quires care, and the subject eminently deserves it. We hope to present such a 
tribute to his memory hereafter. Of late years, his health has declined, and his 
voyage to the West Indies was undertaken in hopes of its restoration. His 
remains were taken to Gardiner, and his funeral was on Wednesday, May 23d; the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and a large number of the Clergy, being 
present, 


The Rev. Henry Martyn Frost, died at Thetford, Vt., Feb. 20, aged 30 years 
and 11 months. He was ordained Deacon, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith, in As- 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., April 20, 1860, and was subsequently Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vt. He afterwards became Chaplain in the U. 
8. Army. 


The Rev. Erastus ALBERT STRONG, died at Gambier, Ohio, March 29, aged 56 years 
.and7 months. He was ordained Deacon, by Bishop McIlvaine, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1850; and Priest, by the same Bishop, in Trinity Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec, 21, 1851. He officiated in St. Luke’s Church, Granville, 
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Ohio. In 1857 he became an Agent, and his residence was at Gambier until his 
death. 


The Rev. Henry Grecory, D. D., died at Syracuse, W. N. Y., April 5th, aged 
sixty-two years. He was born Sept. 22, 1803, at Wilton, Fairfield Co., Conn., and 
graduated at Hobart College, in 1826; was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart, June 
29, 1829, and Priest by Bishop Onderdonk in 1831; he officiated first in Moravia; 
in 1833 he was called to Calvary Church, Homer, where he built a Church; in 
1836 he went as missionary to the Menomonee Indians, near Green Bay, Wis.; in 
1838 he returned to Homer, and in 1840 he was elected Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Syracuse; here a new Church was erected, and a Chapel which, in 1848, was or- 
ganized as St. James’ Free Church, of which he became Rector; in 1857 he re- 
signed, in ill-health, and accepted the Presidency of Deveaux College; here he re- 
mained two years, when he established the Church Book Depository at Syracuse, 
where he remained until his death. In connection with the Free Church sys- 
tem, he published, in 1850, a Tracton the “ Christian Tenth ;” and in 1845, he pub- 
lished a Sermon, “ The Church not a Sect, though everywhere spoken against.” 
The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him in 1847 by 
Hobart College. A Funeral Discourse was delivered in St. James’ Church, Syra- 
euse, April 10, 1866, by the Rector, Rev. Joseph M. Clarke, D. D. 


The Rev. Juntus M. WILLEY, Rector of St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., died 
at that place, April 7, aged 45 years. He was born at Ellington, Conn., in 1821, 
of Congregational parents; his father, Hon. Asa Willey, being a politician of some 
prominence. He entered Yale College, but remained only a short time; he after- 
wards studied Law and was admitted to the Bar: conformed to the Church, studied 
at Hartford under Bishop Burgess, and was ordained Deacon, in New York City, by 
Bishop Brownell, May 1, 1844; and Priest, in Christ Church, Hartford, by the same 
Bishop, June 10, 1845. He officiated at Saybrook, Stonington, Bath, Me., Litchfield, 
Waterbury and Bridgeport; and was for a time Chaplain in the Army. For many 
years he was Secretary of the Convention of the Diocese of Connecticut. 


The Rev. Ropert G. Dickson, Rector of the Church of the Redemption, New. 
York City, died in that city, April 9, 1866, 


The Rev. JONATHAN Cok, Rector of Trinity Church, Athens, N.Y., died at Ath- 
ens, May 7th, aged 51 years. He was born of Methodist parents; conformed to 
the Church; was ordained Deacon, by Bishop Brownell, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Plymouth, Conn., Nov. 8, 1843; and Priest, by the same Bishop, in St. James’ 
Church, Danbury, Conn., Nov. 5, 1844. He was settled, consecutively, in Bethlem 
and Winsted, Conn.; in 1853 he became Rector of Trinity Church, Athens, where 
he officiated until his death. 


The Rev. Joun L. Bryan died at Granville, Ohio, May 11th, 1866. 


The Rev. Jesse Pounn, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Staten Island, died at 
Rossville, L. 1., May 31, 1866. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


The Rev. Josepu Cross, D. D., lately ordained Deacon in Tennessee, was for- 
merly in charge, for a long time, of the largest Methodist congregation in that 
State. 


The Rev. Gzorce H. WILLtIAMs, lately ordained Deacon in New Jersey, was for- 
merly a Candidate for the Methodist Ministry. 


The Rev. Isaac Grpsoy, lately ordained Deacon in Virginia, was formerly a 
Methodist. 


Mr. Josuua Know es, formerly a Methodist preacher, has become a Candidate for 
Holy Orders, in Georgia. 
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Mr, Tuomas Marspey, lately ordained Deacon in New York, was formerly a 
‘Wesleyan preacher. 


Rev W. A. Fuller, lately ordained Deacon at Boston, was formerly a Unitariar. 
preacher. 


Rev. Wa. G. Stonex, lately ordained Deacon in Michigan, was for twenty-three 
years a Methodist minister. 


NEW YORK. 


SisreRHoop or Sr. MaRy.—Two years since, a new Religious Order, called the 
Protestant Episcopal “Sisterhood of St. Mary,” was established in this city, under 
the auspices of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter and some of the leading clergy of the 
Diocese. The rules of the organization prescribe that its members should devote 
themselves exclusively to works of mercy, by attending the sick, aiding the poor, 
and disseminating Christian instruction among the young. In order to be admitted, 
it is necessary for them to make a profession that they will be subject to the rules 
of the Institution, and continue their pious labors till either the urgent necessities 
of their kindred or some special providence call them from their sphere of duty. 
In such cases the Bishop is empowered to release them from their obligations. 
There are now seven Sisters in the society, and there are several on probation in the 
House of Mercy, St. Barnabas House, and the Asylum for children, known as “ The 
Sheltering Arms.” The members, and those anxious to devote themselves to the 
same work, reside in these Institutions. Whitsun-Tuesday, May 22nd, was ap- 
pointed for the reception of a lady who had been some time on probation as a can- 
didate for admission to the Sisterhood, and the ceremony took place before a large 
congregation in St. Luke’s Church, Hudson street. The Service on the occasion 
was one prepared specially by Bishop Potter. At 11 o'clock, amid a solemn vol- 
untary, a clerical procession moved from the robing room to the chancel. Among 
those near the Altar were the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector 
of Trinity Church; Rev. Dr. Peters, Rev. Dr. Richey, Rev. Dr. Tuttle, Rector of 
St. Luke’s; Rev. Mr. Doane, of Conn., son of the late Bishop Doane; Rev. Mr. 
Shackleford,’ Rev. Mr. Cookson, and Rev. Mr. Hillyard. 

The members of the Sisterhood, with the new candidate for reception, each 
attired in the black habit of their Order, occupied seats in the front pews, near the 
Lectern. The ceremonies were preceded by the ante-Communion Service, after 
which the Sisters knelt before the Altar, while the choir and congregation sung the 
grand Hymn of Whitsuntide, commencing— 

Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come 
Inspire these souls of Thine. 


When the sounds of the Gloria Patri, with which the Hymn closed, had died 
away, Bishop Potter rose and addressed the new Sister in words of exhortation. 
He said she had voluntarily come to devote herself to the offices of charity and 
mercy in the Sisterhood of St. Mary, and to consecrate herself to the high and holy 
duties of her new profession. He then offered a prayer that God might bestow on 
her the grace necessary to fulfill the self-imposed and pious obligations The Bishop 
then asked the new Sister if she was ready voluntarily to devote herself exclusively 
to the work of charity, and she replied in the affirmative. The Bishop’s next ques- 
tion was if she would be subject to the rules of the Sisterhood of St. Mary, and she 
answered—yes. The Bishop, after some further questions, offered a prayer, and at 
the close pronounced that the Sister was solemnly set apart for the Christian work 
of the organization dedicated to St. Mary. 

When the Bishop had ended this portion of the ceremony, the elergy in the chan- 
cel sung antiphonally the Hymn embodied in the Service for the Ordination of 
Priests— 

“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire; 

Thou, the annointing Spirit art, 

Who dost thy seven-fold gifts impart.” 
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The Communion Service followed, the Offertory being devoted to the Sisterhood. 
After the Bishop, assisted by Dr. Tuttle, had consecrated the elements, they were 
received by the Clergy, a portion of the congregation, and the Sisters. 

The Services closed with the benediction. 

In July, 1862, we gave a particular account of the Sisterhoods and Deaconesses 
as established in England and among Protestants on the Continent, to which, and 
the explanations and statements there made, we ask attention. So far as this 
movement springs from a living faith, it will survive the coldness and taunts of an 
infidel age which deifies Humanity and hates the Crucified. The easy and vulgar 
charge of Popery has lost its power to harm. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Jefferson County Convocation met at Watertown, May 15th. The Executive 
Committee in the first Annual Report say, speaking of that County; “we have the 
startling fact, gathered from reliable statistics, that of this population of over 66,000, 
more than two-thirds have no religious connection of any kind with any religious 
body—not even the remote one of recognizing a Christian minister of any denom- 
ination as their visiting pastor, or of systematic attendance at any place of public 
worship. * * * * And that it is a field peculiarly adapted to the enterprise 
of the Church, and promising to her judicious enterprise an abunbant return, seems 
further evident from a consideration of the causes which have mainly led to this 
state of comparative heathenism, viz: 1st. The former prevalence of a wide-spread 
Universalism, which, following its natural tendencies, has almost everywhere sub- 
sided into indifference; 2d. The torpid, and, in many cases, hardening reaction 
which has followed the Revival System, leaving whole burnt districts in the track 
of its wild and ungoverned fires; and 3d. Dissensions and animosities among those 
of the same household, created by the introduction of political considerations into 
the teaching and discipline of the Sanctuary. 

The Church is evidently the proper and, it would seem at this crisis, the Provi- 
dential Agent to meet and remedy the evils growing out of these causes. That its 
ministrations would be well-received and successful in results, is sufficiently shown 
from the few experiments already tried among us.” 

There are large portions of New England, and ever of Massachusetts, where the 
destitution is equally appalling, and where the prospects for faithful, earnest Church 
work are equally promising. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sr. Joun’s MissionaRY TRAINING ScnooL, CaMDEN.— Visitor—Rt. Rev. W. H. 
Odenheimer, D. D. 

Rector—Rev. T. Maxwell Reilly, B. D. 

Instructors—Rev. J. F. Garrison, M. D., Rev. E. A. Foggo, M.A, Rev. R M. 
Mitcheson, M. A., Rev. J. T. Burke, M. A., Rev. J. H. Drumm, M, D., Rev. W. H. 
Hare, M. A., Rev. 8S. F. Hotchkin, M. A., Rev. T. M. Reilly, B. D. 

Agent—Rev. W. M. Reilly, B. D. 

This Institution is founded for the purpose of preparing (free of charge) religious- 
ly inclined young men for positions of Christian usefulness. It is designed to fit 
some to be teachers in Parish Schools, and others to enter upon a more advanced 
course in a Theological Seminary. Twenty-five hundred dollars will found a per- 
manent Scholarship, and one hundred and fifty dollars will defray all the expenses 
of a student for the year—everything except board being free. 

Students from the moment of their admission are engaged in missionary work in 
this city or Diocese, or in the city of Philadelphia. They visit every house in each 
District, and invite the adults to Church, and the children to Sunday School. 

This Training School is commended by the Rt. Rev. the Bishops of New Jersey, 
and Vermont, and the Rey. Dr. Howe. 


VOL. XVIII. 27* 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Another Division of the Diocese. The Convention met in St. Andrew’s, Phil- 
adelphia, May 22d. 

On motion of Mr. B. 8. Russell, seconded by Mr. William Welsh, it was, nem. con., 

Resolved, That a Committee of four Clergymen and four Laymen be appointed to 
consider and report to the next Convention on the propriety of dividing the Diocese 
by a line beginning in the Eastern boundary of the Diocese of Pittsburg, at or near 
where that boundary crosses the West Branch of the Susquehanna, thence down 
that branch to its junction at Northumberland with the North branch, thence by the 
Northern line of the Counties Northumberland, Schuylkill, Berks and Bucks, to the 
Delaware river, thence up the Delaware and along the Northern line of Pennsylva- 
nia to its intersection with the Eastern boundary of the Diocese of Pittsburg in the 
Western line of Potter County, thence down that line to the place of beginning; or 
by any other line which, in the judgment of the Committee, will better accomplish 
the purpose. 

After the Report of the Board of Missions was presented, the Rev. Mr. Morris 
affered the following Resolution touching the Convocations:— 

Resolved, That the wide and widening missionary field in this Diocese, the new 
and promising openings for the services of our Church, that present themselves 
under the explorations and zealous pioneer efforts of the various Convocations, and 
the signal blessings thus far vouchsafed to the labors of our ministry, call upon the 
members of this Church, one and all, to aid in the prosecution of this work, with 
a renewed spirit of earnestness and liberality, and a determination not to stay their 
hands until, by the blessing of the great Head of the Church, we shall have occu- 
pied the whole land. 

The Resolution was adopted unanimously. 


VIRGINIA, 


RETURN OF THE DIOCESE TO UNION WITH THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The Annual Convention of this Diocese met on Wed., May 16th, at Alexandria. 
The following resolution for re-union with the General Convention of the United 
States was adopted by the Convention, by a vote of 57 to 9 of the Clergy, and 36 
to 11 of the Laity: 

Whereas, The conditions which rendered necessary the separate organization of 
the Southern Dioceses no longer exist, and that the organization has ceased by the 
consent and action of the Dioceses concerned: 

And whereas, the Diocese of Virginia, unchanged as are her principles, deems it 
most proper, under existing circumstances, to resume her interrupted relations to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Diocese do accordingly now resume its connection with the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
that the Bishop be requested to send a copy of this preamble and resolution to the 
Presiding Bishop, and one to the Secretary of the House of Lay Delegates. 

The following Resolution was also adopted : 

Resolved, That whenever the colored members of the Church in any parish de- 
sire to form anew and separate congregation, such action shall have the sanction of 
this Diocese. They may elect their own Vestry, Wardens and Ministers. They 
shall be considered as under the care of this Council, and their interests as repre- 
sented in it by the standing committee on colored congregations. 

The debates in this Convention exhibited more opposition to return to Union 
with the Church in the United States than has been apparent in any other Southern 
Diocese. There is a cause for this which is full of meaning. It is a fact to be 
noted, that before the War, and during the War, political intermeddling at the 
North to secure Religious ends and results has been carried on by that sort of 
Churchmen who sympathize with the Church notions and theories which are sup- 
posed to prevail in Virginia, and to have their headquarters at Alexandria. On 
the contrary, Northern Churchmen who believe that the Gospel of Christ is 
God’s chosen instrumentality to regenerate Society, have been content to regard 
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that Gospel as a reality, to aim at reaching and moulding the heart of Society, and 
then leave Political and Social organic forms to be shaped by the outgrowth of this 
true inner Christian life. This certainly was Jesus Curist’s theory and practice. 
He paid tribute even to Cesar. This was the Apostles’ theory and practice. If 
the Gospel is indeed a reality, in distinction from an Infidel Humanitarianism, then 
this is the only true theory. Northern Church Clergymen, as a body, have acted 
upon that theory. The exceptions have been, so far as we know, in every case, 
and without exception, from Churchmen of another sort. We have before us the 
utterances of some of the leaders of this party on political platforms, violent, de- 
nunciatory, and inflammatory in the highest degree. We have before us also rec- 
ords of official acts in violation of every principle of Ecclesiastical Order; a Bishop 
intruding officially, and as he well knew most offensively. But this class of Church 
Clergymen, thank God, is small, and, as was proved at the last General Convention, 
is almost powerless for evil. 

We state here to our brethren at the South, that for that Unity, peace and har- 
mony, which now prevail in the Church throughout the entire country, and which 
all. good men hail with gratitude, that for all this, the Church and the country are 
indebted to the firm, consistent, positive principles which we have above announced. 
We ask our readers, one and all, to make a note of this; and to remember that 
there is a great principle involved in it, with the practical workings of which we 
are not yet done. 

As one illustration of the character and the violence of the Sectarian pulpit at 
the North, we give the following extract from a Massachusetts preacher, the Rev. 
Dr. A. Weston, on President Johnson’s Veto: 

“Let us build a monument to Benedict Arnold; let us lose no time in doing him 
justice; for, although the carrion smells ill beside the rose, yet its smell becomes 
like the rose when compared with assafetida. Let us say Saint Judas and Patriot 
Arnold, for this last betrayal has a character and place to which the others were 
mere nothing, for it was done not only without compunction, but—so far as the 
chief actor was concerned—with a feeling that he was doing good. No vice ever 
reaches its worst till it comes with a feeling of virtue in it. 

“ Judas was a hungler; he should have gone into the synagogue with the price 
of himself jingling in his pocket, and thanked God that he was not as other men. 
He was a fool, and went and hanged himself; but don’t let us be too hard on him; 
he didn’t live in the nineteenth century. Your perfectly virtuous traitor it takes 
time to form. Andrew Johnson is a base coward, or else he would not cry out 
that Charles Sumner wants to assassinate him. Thank God, we have at last in 
Congress a body of men intent on doing their duty; but I fear the result of the 
war powers of the President will be to implant in the people a relish for Executive 
power, and in Congress an obsequiousness to the Executive mandate. J see the be- 
ginning of a new contest to-day. It is the struggle between Executive absolutism on the 
one hand, and the liberty of the people on the other.” 


LOUISIANA, 


The Convention of this Diocese met in St. Paul s Church, New Orleans, May 16th. 
The “ reconstruction ” committee reported the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted, (Louisiana never joined the “Church in the Confederate 
States,” no Convention having been held subsequent to that of 1861):— 

Whereas, The Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this State, in Con- 
vention, assembled at St. Francisville, Louisiana, did on the first day of May, 1861, 
adopt the following Resolution, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That the Diocese of Louisiana has ceased to be a Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America.” Therefore be it 
now 

ResolWwed, That the said resolution be, and the same is hereby, rescinded. 

Resolved, That this Diocese accede to and readopt the Constitution and Canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 

Be it further Resolved, That the presiding officer of this Convention be directed to 
forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to the Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
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On Friday, May 18th, the Convention proceeded to the election of a Bishop. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Lay, of Arkansas, the Rev. Dr. J. P. B. Wilmer, of Va., the Rev. 
Dr. M. Mahan, of Md., and the Rev. J. W. Beckwith, of La., were nominated. On 
the sixteenth ballot the Clergy chose Bishop Lay; but the laity refused to confirm. 
On the seventeenth ballot the Clergy chose the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. B. Wilmer, by 
a vote of 18, Dr. Mahan receiving 4, and Bishop Lay 1. The laity confirmed this 
choice by a vote of 17 ayes to 5 noes. The choice of Dr. Wilmer was then de- 
clared by a vote of the Convention to be unanimous. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Return To Union.—The following letter speaks for itself: , 
Jackson, Miss., May 11th, 1866. 
Rr. Rev. J. H. Hopxtys, D. D.: ‘ 

My Dear Brother,—I take no little pleasure in transmitting to you, as Senior Bish- 
op, the enclosed Resolution, which once more unites us in a legislative capacity, 
and fills up the Gulf which so lately divided us. I am pleased to add also that it 

unanimously, and that every member of the Convention seemed disposed to 
reciprocate heartily the fraternal feeling so nobly displayed in your late General 
Convention. God grant that no cause may again be given to justify any like sepa- 
ration. 

Very truly and affectionately yours in Christ, 

W. M. GREEN. 

ResoWwed, That inasmuch as the causes which led to the withdrawal of the Dio- 
cese of Mississippi from its Ecclesiastical Union in a Legislative capacity with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, no longer exist, 
therefore the action of this Body at its annual Convention in 1862, adopting the 
“Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 
America,” be, and hereby is declared to be, revoked, and our relations with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America are hereby resumed. 

I certify that the above is a true copy of a Resolution adopted on the ninth day 
of May, 1866, by the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Mississippi. W. M. GREEN, 

Bishop of the Diocese of Mississippi. 

A Committee on that part of the Bishop’s Address relating to the Freedmen, 
made a Report which was adopted unanimously, It concludes as follows: 

But fully recognizing and accepting the change in their social and political 
status, as having been brought about by the Providence of God, we feel that the 
Church is under the most solemn obligations to adopt the most active measures to 
gain their confidence, and bring them under the influence of her sound and whole- 
some instruction. 

It is under this deep conviction, that your Committee respectfully recommends 
the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Convention considers it to be the duty of every Clergyman 
in this Diocese, to adopt the most vigorous measures for collecting congregations, 
and giving religious instruction to the colored population in his cure. 

Resolved, That the Clergy of this Diocese are hereby earnestly urged to take 
early action, wherever it is practicable, to establish and maintain parochial schools 
for the secular and religious instruction of the freedmen and their children in his 
parish, to be conducted by teachers of our own Communion, and to be under the 
supervision of the Clergy, within whose cures said schools may be established. * 

Resolved, That the Bishop of the Diocese be requested to communicate with the 
Protestant Episcopal Freedmen’s Commission, and ascertain from them what assist- 
ance they can afford us in the prosecution of this important work. 

H. Sansom, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


TENNESSEE, 


On the 22nd of March, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Quintard, assisted by the Rev. J. 
Austin Merrick, D D., Rector of the Mission, and the Rev. T. A. Morris, Rector of 
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St. Thomas’s Church, Winchester, planted a cross upon the site selected for the 
Chapel, and with an appropriate service, closed by the Gloria in Excelsis, inaugu- 
rated the Sewanee Mission. The site selected for this new Mission and Theological 
School for the Southwest, is upon the beautiful domain of the University of the 
South, upon the plateau of the Cumberland Mountain range, in Franklin County, 
Tenn. The same reasons which led to its selection for the seat of the great Uni- 
versity, vender it still more appropriate for the future Nashotah or St. Augustine’s 
of the Southwest. 

As an illustration of the work opening in Tennessee—and the same is true all 
over the country—at Winchester, Tennessee, the Trustees of the County Academy 
have requested the Bishop to make it a Church School in connection with the lately 
established Sewanee Mission, which is only ten miles distant; and the people who 
make the offer pledge the Bishop that they will furnish 100 pupils at $30 each, for 
a school year of ten months, thus insuring an income of $3000 to start with, 
There is a fine two-story brick house, with three good school rooms on the first 
floor, and a large hall with ante-rooms on the second floor; and two acres of ground 
belong to the establisument. The Bishop has accepted it, and called Dr. Knight, 
of New Jersey, to take charge of the work. He has consented, and will go on 
and begin work at once. The Bishop means to make it his “ Racine College,” as 
Sewanee Mission is to be his “ Nashotah.” 

At the Diocesan Convention, held in Bolivar, in May, the Memphis Colored 
Orphan Asylum, hitherto under the care of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was offered 
and transferred to the care and control of the Convention, and was accepted by the 
Convention. This promising Institution was begun, and has been until now con- 
ducted, by a noble-hearted Church-woman, Mrs. Martha Canfield, of Ohio, widow 
of Gen. Canfieid, who fell in an engagement during the War. 


MISSION TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


We notice that the opposition to this Mission, which persistently followed the 
Rt. Rev. Rishop Staley during his visit to this country, has not been silent since 
his departure. A New York daily paper, which seems to be the organ of the @s- 
sailants, in its issue of May 18th, after quoting at length the Pacific Advertiser, 
which is in the interests of the enemies of the Church Mission, has the following: 
“That a British political agent, such as Bishop Staley clearly is, should be wel- 
comed amongst us, and receive money here for the prosecution of his anti-American 
schemes, shows how little we know about the. value of a group of islands, which 
are to California what Cuba is to our Eastern coast.” Now, the American public 
little know the source from whence these attacks upon the Mission are steadily 
kept up. This appeal to American prejudice, while it is a shrewd device, is equally 
unjust and un-Christian. The claims of that Mission were freely and fully can- 
vassed by the American Church, while the Rt. Rev. Bishop Staley was in the 
country; it was warmly endorsed by the House of Bishops; and it has, for many 
reasons, a strong claim upon the constant support of American Churchmen. We 
trust the Clergy will statedly and systematically remember this Mission in their 
appropriations. That the failure of the Congregational Mission there should be 
mortifying, we can well understand. The proofs of this chagrin, we have given 
at length in a previous Number of this Review. But we state here, what we have 
sufficient reason to believe, and are well assured, that it is the Church Mission to 
these Islands, and this’ alone, which saves them from passing, and that at no distant 
day, under the influence and control of the Romish Church. It is doing a noble 
work, and must not be forgotten. 

As a specimen of the assaults made upon the Bishop, we append an extract from 
a communication in the New York Independent. It was written by an American 
Puritan Minister now in England, whose name is given at the head of his Article 
as Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D:— 

“Tt is said that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (High Church 
Episcopalian) are about to send out three more “ presbyters,” with salaries of $500 
each, to Hawaii, with a staff of sisters of mercy. This is a continuation of the 
movement to establish the “‘ Reformed Catholic Church” (semi-papist) there.—There 
are claimed to be only seven hundred attendants, all told, on the ministry of the 
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three presbyters there now, and this is overestimated. Bishop Staley does not 
cease to misrepresent the devoted American missionaries, and says the religion 
they teach is ‘‘ worse than heathenism.” And the Bishop of Oxford has been “ to- 
ting” Queen Emma about England, end getting friends for this new mission to un- 
Puritanize the Hawaiians.” 


CHRISTIAN UNION ASSOCIATION AND ITS DESIGNS, 


The Report of the First Three years of the Christian Union Association, has just 
been published. It says, that “the plan of a model Church, by which is meant a 
new denomination, with all the old denominations in it, it is true, was discussed, and 
some steps were taken to organize such a Church ;” but this was found to have 
difficulties, just at present; and so it was resolved “to set out, as did Israel, in 
this ‘ way of the wilderness,’ to follow the pillar of cloud and of fire, just so far 
and so fast as it might lead.” To the following language of this official Report we 
ask special attention. It fully confirms all that we have said as to the real designs 
of these men; and which has been so positively denied. 

“ Karly in this series [Sermons of 1865] appeared a growing demand jor practical 
fellowship by the interchange of pulpits from the Protestant Episcopal branch of the 
Church. On the 4th of December, 1865, Rev. Dr. Buddington, of the Clinton Av. 
Congregational Church, preached a sermon in Christ Church, Brooklyn. This was 
followed by several other interchanges of the same kind.” 

_At the Conclusion of this Third Anniversary Meeting, which was held May 11th, 
in the “ Reformed Dutch Church” N. Y. City, the first Communion Service of the 
Union was solemnized. Rev. N. Rice, D. D., made the consecrating prayer; Rev. 
George E. Thrall, (Prot. Episcopal), broke the bread; the thanksgiving prayer, by 
Rey. L. W. Bacon, and the distribution of the cup by Rev. J. B. Waterbury. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. Vermilye, Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, and Rev. Mr. Mills, 
(Prot. Episcopal,) and others, and the services closed by chanting the hymn, * Glory 
be to God on high; and on earth peace, good-will towards men,” etc. 


AN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN THE UNITED STATES.. 

‘Yor the purpose of forming such an “ Alliance” in this country, a meeting of 
ministers of nine different denominations was held in the lecture-room of the Mad- 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, on the afternoon of May 11th. The 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College, was called to the Chair. 
Among them we see, under the title of “ Episcopal.” Rev. Drs. Heman Dyer, Muh- 
lenberg, and A. H. Vinton. A Clergyman from the West said, “that there were 
representatives from no less than nineteen denominations, at the recent Convention 
in Cleveland, and he lamented that Protestantism did not present a more united 
front to, and act in greater concert against, the enemies of the faith.” And yet, 
one of those “ Evangelical” denominations denies the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
Is this part of “the Faith?” We see that the famous Dr. Anderson was a leading 
spirit in the formation of this new “ Evangelical Alliance.” 


MORAVIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

As the Moravians have been the subject of no little attention of late, we give 
below a Table taken from the “ Moravian,” of April 12, 1866, showing the numer- 
ical strength of the Moravians in the United States. This “Northern Province” 
includes the whole of this country, except North Carolina, where they have a Mis- 
sion of long standing, but its numbers are not large. In 1859, the number of its 
communicants in that State was only 1,015, and is probably now much less. Let it 
be remembered that “ Bishop” Nitschman came to this country in 1740, and Zin- 
zendorf followed him the next year. Here, then, is the record. During the more 
than one hundred and twenty years of Moravian operations in this country, with 
every opportunity of success, their whole number of communicants at the present 
time is but a little more than the number of communicants in the Church in the 
single small County of New Haven, in Connecticut; and this, too, under the very 
shadow of Yale College, where the Church has had to contend against persecu- 
tion, learning, social position, and every possible obstacle. Here are the facts. 
What is the true explanation? Most certainly the Moravians can afford to be 
exceedingly modest, and to be less boastful in their pretensions, 
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Statistics of the Churches and Home Missions of the Northern Province of the 
Moravian Church in America, for the year 1865. 
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* COOKING A HARE.” 


If any one: would not make a mistake in this matter of culinary art, he should 
not forget a somewhat important part of the instructions; viz:—‘ First, catch the 
hare.” The Pall-Mall Gazette gives an amusing account of an affair which has 
lately engrossed the profoundest attention of some European Scientific savans, who 
have grown too wise to believe the Bible, and especially the Mosaic history of the 
Creation of Man. If they can only get rid of that, they think they can get rid of 
@ great dealelse; and especially of Curist, and the Atonement, and the Church, and 
the Sacraments, and the Ministry; and, perhaps, by and by, of the Family, and the 
State, and, at length, of all Law whatsoever. A Mr. Laing, it seems, had discov- 
ered a collection of human bones and flint implements in a mound at Caithness, 
Scotland. The adult skeleton was declared to have ape-like peculiarities, certainly. 
Here then was proof of the development theory! And the jaw-bone of an infant 
was pronounced to bear evident marks of the cannibalistic habits of our “ pre-his- 
toric progenitors.” Here was Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Evolution,” Biological theory, 
beyond mistake. Professors Huxley and Owen were called in to solve the mys- 
tery, and act as wet nurses at the birth of a great discovery! Both looked exceed- 
ingly wise and solemn. Their little understrappers in our own country looked 
wise and solemn too. Finally, the Ethnological and Anthropological Societies took 
up the matter, and listened to the most erudite dissertations. At last, somebody 
happened to suggest that the origin of those mounds was a historical item of some 
importance in such a question. And so, at the last meeting of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society, it was positively stated by several persons who have carefully exam- 
ined these mounds, that one of these mounds contained a pair of weaver’s shears, 
and was itself the ruins of a common corn-kiln; that the ape-like skeleton is, 
beyond doubt, the remains of a Danish seaman; and that coins had been found, 
bearing the date, and belonging to the Reign of William III.! and that there is 
not in these mounds, the slightest trace or indication of a prehistoric age! In 
other words, the whole thing is not a whit better than the famous Abbeville bones ; 
which these same savans boasted about a little while ago, and the whole story of 
which proved to be a bare-faced deceit and fraud. 

One moral to be drawn from the above is, that this whole class of men have 
hitherto been treated with more respect and consideration than they deserve. 


POLITICAL PURITANISM AT THE SOUTH. 


In the April No. we gave some facts showing this work of Puritan-propagandism 
at the South. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, a Congregational preacher of New 
York, attended a meeting of “ The Congregational Union of England and Wales,” 
on the lst of May, where he avowed publicly the political designs of these men. 
We make the following extracts from his speech :— 

“We of the United States received from. you with the Pilgrim Fathers a boon 
which can never be too highly prized, that of institutional liberty.” * * * ‘The 
Puritan brought the family and the Church, as we understand them, and with them 
liberty and loyalty were incorporated iu our commonwealth from the first.” * * * 
“Parallel with this, came another doctrine—that men of a certain race and color 
might be held and treated as chattels. That became planted in our country, more 
especially in the South; and these two systems—manhood on the one hand, and 
chattelism on the other—one based on the recognition of man, and another on the 
degradation of man—developed side by side until the final issue came in the con- 
flict through which we have just now passed.” * * * “The way is open, and 
we, as Congregationalists, are entering into it, and beginning to possess it. The 
Congregational Union and the American Missionary Board, have made a joint inte- 
rest of the work; they have established churches in New-Orleans, Memphis, Bal- 
timore, Charleston and Savannah, and they are preparing to do so at Richmond. 
We are going to every central point in the South, and, as fast as we can, to every 
town and village.” ** * “We are working out a suffrage problem in the 
United States, as you are here, and we mean not to rest until it shall be said that 
the color of the skin is no condition of, or barrier to, the exercise of the suffrage. 
The social questions of the day place Congregationalists in the van of those con- 
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tending for the abolition of caste in society and in worship, and the recognition 
everywhere of the principle of union in Christ, so that there shall be “ neither bond 
nor free.” For such a work I bear the greetings of 3,000 Congregational Churches 
beyond the sea.” 

There are two or three questions to be asked of Dr. Thompson on the above. 
They are not matters of opinion at all; they are simple questions of fact. If he is 
an honest man, he will never make such a speech again 

1st. What sort of “ Civil Liberty” did the Puritans establish in New England ? 
Let their Draconian Laws bear Witness. 

2d. In respect to “Social Equality,” or ‘ Freedom,” who was it that stole the 
negroes in Africa, and brought them to this country, and sold them and their chil- 
dren after them? We refer him to Mr. Moore’s volume, lately published, on this 

int, 

3d. Does he mean by the above, as he seems to, if he means anything, that Con- 
gregationalism is opposed to a Constitutional Government of any sort? That it is 
mere Familism, or Communism, or Free-Lovism? And if it is, then we ask him, 
what sympathy it has with, or what resemblance there is between it and the Con- 
stitutional structure of our Republic? 

In one respect Dr. Thompson is outspoken. He avows the political demagogism 
which belongs to the preachers of that denomination, and Southern Christians 
should so understand it. He did not tell his Congregational brethren of “ England 
and Wales,” that these New England Missionaries “to every central -point in the 
South,” are already beginning to sneak back to their homes, with their self conceit 
and pharisaism in a greatly damaged condition. 


FREEDMEN’S COMMISSION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


In our last No. of the Review, in the Article (V.) “The Church: Puritanism: The 
Freedmen,” we described the two modes now in operation of treating the Freedmen 
of the South; one, through the agency and céoperation of the Christian white popula- 
tion of the South: the other, through the instrumentality of Northern Puritan radical 
emissaries. Since publishing that Article, developments have appeared and facts 
been made public which we could not then use, though they were known to us. 
The Speech of the Rev. Dr. Thompson before the “Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales,” alluded to above, clearly implies all that we now refer to. The 
“Freedmen’s Commission,” so called, comprising the radical elements of the coun- 
try, is practically, to a large extent, in the hands of these Puritan and radical 
Propagandists, who have thus far so managed as to make the “ Freedmen’s Bureau,” 
an Institution beneficent in its pretensions, subservient to their ends. This Dr. 
Thompson, whose Speech we have quoted, and the famous William Lloyd Garrison, 
who has for years denounced the Constitution as a “COVENANT WITH HELL,” are 
two of the three Vice Presidents of the “ American Freedmen’s Commission.” The 
Freedmen’s Bureau, which they have so largely controlled, cost the country last 
year, we believe, over thirty millions of dollars; its estimates for 1866 are over 
eleven millions. The President’s Veto saved the country from some of the designs 
of these men. As it is, the whole scheme is so cunningly managed practically, 
that we are all taxed to pay the salaries of these intermeddlers, many of whom 
cannot find employment at home. We are helping to build up a Puritan System at 
the South, which is dying out and losing its hold upon the people of the North, as 
statistics clearly show. We are codperating with men who can tear down, but 
who cannot build up; and who now seek to foment divisions between the whites 
and the blacks of the South, the result of which must be the extermination of the 
one race or the other. This “‘ Freedmen’s Bureau,” as thus perverted, besides its 
other mischievous influences, has been used by some of these Puritan emissaries 
to perpetuate the most barbarous cruelties, and the grossest frauds upon the poor 
blacks, whose good it pretends to seek. We have had evidence of this before; it 
now appears from official Reports recently published with which our readers are 
doubtless familiar. Of course, it is the policy of the leaders in this whole move- 
ment to perpetuate the separation between the North and the South, to prevent, or 
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put off to the latest moment, the Reconstruction of the Republic, and so to deny 
to the South, Civil, Social and Religious Rights which are guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution. It is no wonder that these men make war upon President John- 
son and upon his Cabinet. The Sermon, which we have quoted above, is only one 
index of a temper and spirit which now is the only obstacle to union, harmony and 
prosperity. Rule or ruin is its firm determination. 

The “ Freedmen’s Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church” proceeds en- 
tirely upon another basis. Every Diocese, at the South, we believe, without excep- 
tion, asks its aid, and pledges its full and cordial codperation in the intellectual and 
moral education of the Freedmen, and in fitting them for their new position. The 
work is well begun, and is successful beyond the hopes of the most sanguine. 
Already industry, temporal comfort and prosperity, and mutual kindness are ap- 
parent. It is the true basis. It is the Christian basis. It is the Constitutional 
basis. It has the Sanction of Christ and His Apostles. It is the basis of common 
sense and sound reasoning. It is the basis of peace, and love, and good will. It is 
the only basis which promises to make Freedom to the blacks a blessing, and not 
an unmitigated curse. We state now, that its principles and practical workings 
have been clearly laid before President Johnson and leading members of his Cabi- 
net, who have given to it their decided approbation. We believe they will sustain 
it, if it should chance to come in collision with the schemes of desiguing, selfish, 
mischief-making, factious men. So far as it can codperate with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, of course it will do so. 

Our readers will find details of its movements in the successive Numbers of the 
Spirit of Missions. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW YORK. 


The month of May has for many years been the time of the Anniversary Meet- 
ing of various Societies in the City of New York. It has been on these occasions 
that the most violent radical and infidel sentiments have been exhibited. Slavery 
having been already abolished, this extreme radicalism is now arraying itself 
against other forms of Social Organization. For example, a “ Woman’s Rights 
Convention” was held in the Church of the Puritans. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton presided. Addresses were made by herself, Susan B. Anthony, Theo- 
dore Tilton, Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Frances D: Gage, 
Lucretia Mott, and others. The Convention resulted in the formation of “The 
American Equal Rights Association,” of which Lucretia Mott is President. 
- This Association not only demands that woman shall be admitted to all the rights 
and duties of political and civil life; but the more openly pronounced determina- 
tion is, that she shall be free from all the hitherto accepted relatlons of the Mar- 
riage Institution. What all this means, the old French Revolution teaches plainly 
enough. Who the men and the womer are, most prominent in this new heathenish 
Vandalism, the names above given testify. 

Another noticeable event at these Anniversaries, was the meeting of The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. The object of this Association is, in one way or 
another, to combine all the influence of the North, men and money, in one organi- 
zation, in order to propagate Northern Radicalism in the South. Not a few Church- 
men have been drawn into this scheme. These are the men who are hindering 
the restoration of a Union of the States, and endeavoring to revolutionize the 
Government. 

The most openly avowed declaration of their opinions and determinations was 
made at the Meeting of the American Congregational Union, held in Henry Ward 
Beecher’s “ Plymouth Church,” in Brooklyn, May 10th. The Rev. Dr. Boynton, 
Chaplain of Congress, whose Sermon we quoted in our last Review, was present 
and made a speech. He.disclosed the plan to force Northern Radicalism upon the 
South. The Independent thus quotes him: “As Christ's method of reforming 
society by the forces of free thought has been obstructed at the North and violently 
rejected by the South, and because mere force cannot settle principles, was it not 
the true significance of the war to compel the North to raise her blockade upon 
free thought, and to force open the doors of the South, and break all her barriers 
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down, and deprive her of all power to oppose the truth hereafter, and let the mis- 
sionaries of Christ and freedom enter upon her territory, and sow it all over with 
thoughts, the germs of a new order of things. If these views are correct, then no 
one will doubt that we are just entering upon a sharper, sterner conflict of ideas 
than any that we have already passed through. And upon the result of that 
struggle the fate of this nation depends. More than ever before—and thank God 
for it—moral and religious principles must be the great forces in our political move- 
ments; and more fully than at any previous period of our history, the fate of this 
country is committed unto the churches of God.” * * * “Our task is to put 
dewn this rebellion forever, by sowing society all over with ideas which will dis- 
place the miserable wreck and rubbish of the present with the nobler growths of 
Christian freedom. Having swept the obstacles away by war, we are now to con- 
quer and regenerate the South by mightier forces of thought. The analogies be- 
tween a military campaign and the war of ideas upon which we are entering are 
too striking to be overlookod It seems equally important in both cases to seize 
and hold the main stragetic points. * * * At every available point this ele- 
ment ought to be gathered and made a center of transforming power. Let this be 
done, and we, with other evangelical churches, may become a most efficient power 
for the reconstruction of Southern society, and Christ-like sowers of the seed from 
which will spring a new and stable order of things.” 

A collection of about six thousand dollars was taken up to build a “ Congrega- 
tional Church” at Washington City ; whose influence, it was claimed, would extend 
into Virginia and North Carolina, Ex-Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, pre- 
sided at this meeting; of whom the Jndependent significantly says: ‘This applause 
will be repeated by the whole country when, a year or two hence, the Governor 
shall succeed to the seat of Mr. Dixon in the United States Senate.” 

We give below reports of several of these Societies. 


AMERICAN BiBLE Soctety.—Jubilee year. The fiftieth annual meeting was held 
on Thursday, May 10th, at the Academy of Music. Mr. Lenox, president, deliver- 
ed the opening address, in which he reviewed the various customs of the ancient 
Jews in observing times and seasons, and particularly the jubilee, the year of free- 
dom, of gratitude, of rejoicing. Receipts from all sources, $642,625,—of which 
$365,000 were from sales, $50,000 in legacies, and $182,879 by donations. The 
issues of the last five years (6,555,231) exceed those of the first thirty-three years 
of the Society, (6,347,140) by 107,091 volumes. The distribution by the United 
States Christian Commission, of books granted to that body for the army and navy, 
during the war, was 1,466,748 volumes, valued at $179,824. Dr. Spring moved 
the first resolution. Other addresses were made by the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, 
the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of the American Board; Robert C. Winthrop, Esq., seve- 
ral foreign delegates, Bishop Janes, and Major-General O. O. Howard. 


American Tract Society, N. Y.—The 41st anniversary was held on Wednes- 
day, May 9th, in the Dutch Church, Fifth avenue. The Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine 
in the chair. Receipts of the year, $437,679; of which $124,827 were in dona- 
tions. Gratuitous distributions, $59,953. Volumes printed, 726,880; publica- 
tions, 7,898,000. Employs 188 colporteurs, in 21 States of the Union. 


AMERICAN Home Missionary Society.—The 40th anniversary meeting was held 
on Wednesday evening, May 9th, at Irving Hall. President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, in the chair. Income, $221,191; of which $55,916 was in legacies. Min- 
isters employed, 818, in 28 States and Territories; 524 with single congregations, 
four of them colored, 13 Welsh, and 13 German. Congregations and preaching 
stations, 1,594. Addresses were delivered by President Magoun, of Iowa Col- 
lege, and Dr. 8S. Wolcott, of Cleveland. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Unton.—The meeting for business was held in the 
Chapel of Plymouth Church, Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, Ct., President, in 
the chair. The Treasurer, N, A. Calkins, reported the receipts, $136,246, of 
which $22,832 was in donations from the State of New York. The Secretary, 
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Rev. I. P. Langworthy, said that nothing short of seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year.could keep up the Society. It requires a collection in 
every Church, to be taken every year. 

Rev. George F. Magoun offered a resolution, which was adopted, recommending 
the Trustees of the Union to use their most strenuous efforts to raise the residue of 
the $200,000 required for the purpose of church extension. The appointment of 
Rev. Ray Palmer, of Albany, as Corresponding Secretary, was officially announced. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AND CHRISTIAN Unioy.—The seventeenth anniversary, in 
Fifth-avenue Church. Receipts for the year, $75,000. Never before was the 
work of the Union so successful as it now was, both at home and abroad. The 
Chapel at Paris was filled to overflowing from the exertions of Dr. Sunderland. 
In Italy, Churches had been raised, and a vigorous work was going on through the 
missionaries and native helpers: Addresses by Rev. Drs. Storrs, Schaff, Sunder- 
land, and Rev. Mr. Pascal, representative of the Central Society of Paris. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at Cooper Institute, Lewis Tap- 
pan in the chair. In the first seven months of the current year the receipts have 
been $149,902. Major-General O.O. Howard, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, delivered an able and eloquent 
address, in the course of which he portrayed at length the obstacles which had 
been thrown in the way of the Bureau in which he was interested. An eloquent 
address followed by Mr. Beecher. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Services of the Church have already been commenced in the Spanish lan- 
guage, in this city, for the Spanish-speaking population. The Congregation at pres- 
ent meet in the University Chapel, the use of which is kindly given by the Parish 
of which the Rev. Dr. Hawks is Rector. Dr. Hawks himself has taken a deep 
interest in inaugurating and guiding the movement, his familiarity with the Spanish 
language enabling him also to assist in conducting the service. The Rev. Angel 
H. de Mora, formerly a Spanish Priest, is Minister of the new Congregation. Rev. 
Mr. de Mora is a thoroughly educated man, who renounced Romanism and con- 
formed to the American branch of the Reformed Catholic Apostolic Church several 
years ago. On the 15th of June, 1866, previous notice having been given, measures 
were taken to incorporate a Parish under the name of IGLEsIaA DE SANTIAGO. 
About thirty gentlemen were present. At this meeting, Serapio Recio and Samuel 
Sherman, Esq., were chosen Wardens, (Mayordomos,) and Messrs. Dr. Agustin 
Arango, Fernando Estrada, Agustin Castallanos, Manuel Delgado, Francisco Goli- 
bart, Miguel Castellanos, Pablo Estrada, and Geo. H. Squire were chosen Vestry- 
men, (Diputados Parroquiales). 

We propose, in another Number of the Review, to show the importance of this 
movement, and the results which, if it be successful, may be promoted by it, 
throughout the entire American Continent. It only negds nerve, wisdom, faith and 
prayer. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


DEATH OF THE BisHop oF Liwerick.—The Rt. Rev. Henry Grirrry, D. D., 
Bishop of Limerick, died (being aged seventy-nine years) on Thursday morning, 
April 5, 1866, at the University Club, Dublin, after a short illness. His remains 
were removed to Benburb near Armagh. It is said he was originally a Roman 
Catholic, although his father was at least a legal Protestant; but he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a member of the Established Church, and obtained a scholarship 
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in the year 1802, being then only sixteen years of age. Having finished a brilliant 
undergraduate career, he gained a Fellowship in 1811, which lucrative office he 
held for a period of eighteen years, until in 1829 he resigned it for the Rectory of 
Clonfeacle, in the Diocese of Armagh. He was consecrated in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, on Sun- 
day, January 1, 1854, by Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bishops 
of Cork and Derry. He was enthroned, as Cotton’s Fasti duly chronicles, in Lim- 
erick Cathedral on the 13th day of April following. He seems to have been a 
kind-hearted, genial man; but he was sixty-eight years old at his consecration, and 
should, for many reasons, have persisted in his nolo episcoparit. It was said by 
Moore that he never heard his melodies sung so sweetly as by Henry Griffin. 


Nzw Bisnop or Limericxk.—The Bishop designate is the Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. He is the fourth son of John Crosbie Graves, 
barrister, obtained a scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1832, a fellowship in 
1836, and from 1843 to 1862, (when he was co-opted to a Senior fellowship), was 
Professor of Mathematics. He has served the office of President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which he is a distinguished member. He served also upon the 
Endowed School Commission, and is Secretary to the Commission for the publica- 
tion of the ancient laws and institutes of Ireland. Dean Graves, who, as a Fellow 
of Trinity College, obtained holy orders in 1838, has held from 1860 the Deanery 
of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and also, since 1864, the sinecure Deanery of Clonfert. 
Dean Graves is of acknowledged merit as a mathematician, and his skill as an anti- 
quarian and archzeologist is undoubted. His elevation to the See of Limerick will 
vacate the deaneries of the Chapel Royal and of Clonfert. 


The Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, died 
March 6, aged 72 years. He was born at Lancaster, of humble parentage, his 
father being a mechanic. The following from Crockford’s Clerical Directory is a 
statement of his antecedents, publications, &c. 

“Trin. Coll. Cam. 2nd Wrang. and B. A. 1816, 2nd Smith’s Prizeman 1816, M. 
A. 1819, B. D. and D. D.; Deac. 1820 by Bp. of Ely, Pr. 1821 by Bp. of B. and W. 
Mast. of Trin. Coll. Cam. 1841; Vice-Chan. of the Univ. of Cam, 1855. Formerly 
Fell. and Tut. of Trin. Coll. Cam.; Prof. of Mineralogy in the Univ. of Cam. 
1828-32; Prof. of Moral Theology 1838-55. Author. ‘An Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics,’ 7 eds. 1819-1833; ‘ Analytical Statics; Comic Sections,’ 1826 ; 
‘ Architectural Notes on German Churches,’ 1830; ‘On the Principles of English 
University Education,’ 1831; ‘First Principles of Mechanics,’ 1832; ‘The Doctrine 
of Limits,’ 1832; ‘Treatise on Dynamics,’ 1823, 1834; ‘ Astronomy and General 
Physics considered with reference to Natural Philosophy,’ (Bridgewater Treatise), 
1834, 4 eds.; ‘Mechanical Euclid,’ 1837; ‘The History of the Inductive Sciences,’ 
3 vols. 1837-47; ‘ Four Sermons on the Foundation of Morals,’ 1838; ‘ Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences,’ 3 vols. 1840-47; ‘The Mechanics of Engineering,’ 
1841; ‘Of a Liberal Education,’ 1845, 1848; Verse Translations from the German.’ 
1847; ‘Sermons,’ (preached in Trin. Coll. Chapel), 1847; ‘Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy,’ 1852; ‘Lectures on Systematic Morality,’ 1846; *The Gen- 
eral Bearing of the Great Exhibition on the Progress of Art and Science,’ (a Lec- 
ture), 1852; ‘A Dialogue on the Plurality of Worlds,’ 1854; ‘The Elements of 
Morality, including Polity,’ 1848; ‘Indications of the Creator ;’‘On the Influence 
of the History of Science upon Intellectual Education,’ (a Lecture), 1855; The Ar- 
ticle entitled ‘ History of Greek and Roman Philosophy and Science, (Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana) ;’ Editor of Newton’s ‘Principia, Sects. I-III.’ 1846; Bishop But- 
ler’s “ Three Sermons on Human Nature,’ Lond. 1843; Bishop Butler’s ‘Six Ser- 
mons on Moral Subjects,’ 1849; Sanderson’s ‘De Obligatione Conscientiz,’ 1851 ; 
Grotius ‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,’ 1853; ‘ History of Scientific Ideas,’ 2 vols. 1858; 
‘ Novum Organon Renovatum,’ 1858; ‘ Philosophy of Discovery,’ 1860; ‘ The Pla- 
tonic Dialogues for English Readers,’ 1861, 3 vols.; various Pamphlets, etc., on 
questions of University Administration; many single sermons.” In his reply to 
the “ Vestiges of Creation,” he placed himself in antagonism to those superficial 
sceptics who vainly boast themselves to be “ profound thinkers.” 
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The Rev. Jonn Kesiz, M. A., Vicar of Hursley, Hants, died Mar. 29, 1866, 
aged 74 years. He was born in 1787, his father being Vicar of Sanford, in Glou- 
cestershire. He was educated in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of which he was 
a scholar, and where he graduated B. A. in first class honors in 1810. He was 
soon afterwards elected to a Fellowship at Oriel College, where he was the contem- 
porary and friend of Dr. Arnold, as he had been at his former College. After dis- 

ing for some years the post of tutor at Oriel College, Public Examiner in the 
University, and finally that of Professor of Poetry, he was preferred to the rectory 
of Hursley, near Winchester, which he held at the time of his decease. Mr. Keble 
in 1813 gained the Chancellor’s Prize foran essay on “Translation from the Dead 
Languages,” and is well known as the author of “ The Christian Year,” which we 
have before us in the 80th English edition. ‘“ Prelectiones Academice,” (1814), 
“ Lyra Innocentium,” (1847), ‘The Psalms of David, in English Verse,” “The 
Child’s Christian Year,” ‘Sermons on Primitive Tradition,” “Sermons Academical 
and Occasional,” &c., and many pamphlets and tracts on ecclesiastical subjects. Mr. 
Keble was also an active member of the Church Union movement, and was associ- 
ated with Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman in editing the “ Library of the Fathers,” 
and the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic Library.” He gave £1000 to a Church object shortly be- 
fore his death, and it is said that his church at Hursley has been entirely rebuilt in 
a most costly manner out of the profits of the Christian Year. The American edi- 
tion of the “ Christian Year,” which was published with Notes by the late Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Doane, has made his name a dear household word in the American Church 
to thousands on thousands. It is mortifying to remember how honor and distinc- 
tion were withheld from him to be bestowed on men whose rationalistic notions are 
undermining the very foundations of the Faith. Such sins will be visited with a 
fearful recompense. It is said that the descendants of Oliver Cromwell were resi- 
dent in Hursley, and yet such was his influence, that Dissent had no foothold there. 
We are promised an Article on Keble for the next Number. 


CONVOCATION : PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Convocation was opened on Tuesday, May 1st. In the Upper House, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided, which assembled in Queen Anne’s Bounty Office. 
There were present, the Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Lincoln, St. Asaph, Winchester, Llandaff, Bangor, St. David’s, and Peterborough. 

In the Lower House, the Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth, D. D., Prolocutor, pre- 
sided in the Jerusalem Chamber, (assisted by the actuary, Mr. F. Cole.) There 
were present, the Dean of Canterbury, the Dean of Ely, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Archdeacon of Taunton, the Archdeacon of Montgomery, the Archdeacon of 
Stafford, the Archdeacon of Westminster, the Archdeacon of Ely, the Archdeacon 
of Salisbury, the Rev. Dr. Jebb, the Rev. Canon Hawkins, the Rev. Prebendary 
Gibbs, the Rev. Dr. Fraser, the Rev. Lord A. Hervey, the Rev. Lord A. Compton, 
the Ven. Sir George Prevost, the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, the Rev. Canon 
Blakesley, the Rev. Canon Hopkins, the Rev. J. Randolph, and a large number of 
proctors representing the various dioceses of the province. 

In the Upper House, among the matters brought forward was the following :— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said he had received a letter from the Bishop of 
Cape Town, in which he thanked the Convocation for the address of sympathy it 
had sent out to him. He had also received another letter, in which he asked him, 
(the Archbishop,) publicly to declare whether the Church of England held commun- 
ion with Bishop Colenso. He had also received a letter from Dr. Green, Dean of 
Maritzburg, (Natal,) inquiring whether the acceptance of a new Bishop by the 
Clergy, while Dr. Colenso held the Queen’s patent, would sever them from the 
Church of England, and if it would not sever them, what steps they should take 
to secure a new Bishop. 

The Bishop of Oxford.—What, then, are the specific questions which we are 
called upon to answer ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury reduced them to writing as follows ;— 

1. By the Bishop of Cape Town.—Whether the Church of England holds com- 
munion with Dr. Colenso and the heretical Church which he is seeking to estab- 
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lish in Natal, or whether it is in communion with the orthodox Bishops who in 
synod declared him to be ipso facto excommunicated. 

2. By the Dean of Maritzburg—Whether the acceptance of a new Bishop on 
our part, whilst Bishop Colenso still retains the letters patent of the Crown, would 
in any way sever us from the mother Church of England. 

3. By the Dean of Maritzburg—Supposing the reply to the last question to be 
that they would not be in any way severed, what are the proper steps for us to 
take to obtain a new Bishop? 

The Bishop of Oxford said he would move that his grace, the President, direct 
their lordships of the Upper House of Convocation to consider what advice should 
be given on any or all of the above questions. This Resolution, amended, was 
unanimously adopted. 

In the Lower House, the abnormal character of the Court of Final Appeal came 
up on a motion by Mr. Fendall, as follows :—‘' Whereas, the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, at its session of the 17th of May, 1865, passed a resolution affirming that 
the Constitution of the present Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes is open to 
grave objections, and that its working is unsatisfactory, it is expedient that provi- 
sion should be made to amend the Constitution of the said Court; this House, 
therefore, respectfully submits to their lordships of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion that, in its opinion, much amendment might be effected by transferring the 
power of final adjudiéation in all cases where any cause of the law Divine hap- 
peneth to come in question, or of spiritual learning, from the present Judicial Com- 
mittee of her Majesty’s Privy Council to the Upper House of Convocation, of the 
province in which the suit commenced, such being the tribunal provided by the 
statute 24th Henry VIII., c. 12, in any case touching the King, assisted by legal 
assessors appointed by the Crown; and in all cases where the temporal rights or 
the interest of any party are affected by the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
lawful for such party to appeal to her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, for a 
reversal of the judgment, so far as his temporal rights or interests are concerned.” 

After a long debate, the House passed only the first sentence of the resolution, 
(that descriptive of the views of the last Convocation); and, on the motion of 
Archdeacon Denison, seconded by the Dean of Westminster, added to it the fol- 
lowing :— 

“That this House is not prepared at the present time to recommend any specific 
mode for the amendment of the Court of Final Appeal.” 

This was carried by 35 to 14. 

In the Lower House, a memorial having been presented at the February session, 
from the Canadian Provincial Synod, requesting this House to assist in procuring a 
General Synod of the Churches of the English Communion : 

Archdeacon Denison now moved, and the Rev. R. Seymour seconded—“ That a 
Committee of the House be appointed to prepare for consideration by the House, 
an address to the President, praying his Grace to take such measures as seem to 
him best for assembling in London a Synod of the English Communion.” 

After a long discussion, the Rev. W. B. Hopkins suggested the following amend- 
ment:—‘“That his Grace, the President, be respectfully requested to direct the 
appointment of a Committee to consider and report upon the address of the Cana- 
dian branch of the United Church of England and Ireland, dated at Montreal, 
1865.” This was adopted by Archdeacon Denison, and carried unanimously. 

Archdeacon Wordsworth submitted the following gravamen:—“The Lower 
House of the province of Canterbury begs respectfully to represent to his Grace, 
the President, and to their lordships in the Upper House, that, although the popu- 
lation of England and Wales has greatly increased, and has more than doubled 
itself since the beginning of the present century, only one has been added to the 
number of Bishops for more than 300 years, an addition which was made in the 
year 1847, and is due to her Majesty’s present Prime Minister, Earl Russell. That 
in case of the old age or sickness of a diocesan, no provision is made for the dis- 
charge of his Episcopal duties, except by the employment of Bishops who are 
strangers to the Diocese, and who are, for the most part, already overtaxed by the 
work of their own Dioceses. The Lower House, therefore, prays his Grace, the 
President, and the Bishops, to unite in endeavors to redress this grievance, by 
framing a permissive bill to be introduced into Parliament, in the present session, 
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for a subdivision of Dioceses, and also to consider whether the necessary steps 
might not be taken for putting in force the Act of the 26th Henry VIIL, cap. 14, 
for the appointment of Suffragan or Coadjutor Bishops.” 

After some discussion, the motion was adopted. It is proposed to erect three 
new Bishoprics, to include parts of the Sees of Lincoln, Rochester and Exeter, 

In compliance with the request of the Upper House, the Lower House discussed 
the question, ‘ whether it is desirable to attempt the establishment of an inferior 
order in the sacred ministry of the Church,” and, after a long debate, passed the 
following resolution unanimously :—“ That this House, recognizing the importance 
of encouraging lay agency, is of opinion that the spiritual wants of the Church 
would be most effectually met by the constitution of a distinct office, such as that 
of sub-deacon or reader, as auxiliary to the sacred ministry of the Church.” 


COLENSOISM IN ENGLAND. 


SocleTy FOR THE PROPAGATION oF THE GOSPEL.—A Monthly Meeting of this 
Society was held on Friday, May 18th, at Willis’s Rooms; the Archbishop of 
York in the chair. Present, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Bangor, 
Ely, Grahamstown, Gloucester and Bristol, Lichfield, Lincoln, Oxford, Peterbo- 
tough, Ripon, Sierra Leone, St. Asaph, and Sodor and Man, Rev. A. B. Suter, 
Bishop-designate of New Zealand, and about 250 members. 

The resolutions, of which notice was given at the meeting in March, were pro- 
posed to the meeting. 

On the first resolution, “That, the 18th Bye-Law notwithstanding, none of the 
Society’s Missionaries in Natal shall, until the foregoing resolution be withdrawn, 
be subject to Bishop Colenso,” the following amendment was moved :— 

‘That this Society will, in accordance with its 18th Bye-Law, continue to res- 
pect the diocesan arrangements of Natal, until the authority which constituted 
them shall set them aside.” 

This amendment having been lost, the original resolution was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The second resolution, “That, under existing circumstances, the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries in Natal be instructed to regard the Natal Committee, (which includes the 
Dean and Chapter), as their organ of communication with the Society,” was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The third resolution, “That the Bishop of Capetown be requested to provide, 
under existing circumstances, for Episcopal ministrations and the superintendence 
of the Society’s Missionaries in Natal,” was withdrawn, and the Bishop of Oxford 
moved, and the Bishop of Lincoln seconded— 

“That the Bishop of Capetown be requested, under existing circumstances, to 
give such Episcopal superintendence, and supply, for the present, such Episcopal 
ministrations as he may be able to afford, or to obtain from any other of the South 
African Bishops, to the Society’s Missionaries in Natal.” 

The debates upon these Resolutions were very excited and very important. The 
Rev. Kowland Williams, D. D., one of the most unprincipled of the “ Essayists,” 
opposed the first Resolution. The third Resolution, which was moved by the 
Bishop of Oxford, called up the Dean of Westminster, (Stanley.) who made a bold 
and very damaging disclosure of himself, and to whom the Bishop gave a terrible 
rebuke; repeating his words, and expressing his opinion that, by objecting to 
what he had said, the objector was open to the inference that he favored the views 
which he, (the Bishop), had condemned, Among the other Bishops who sustained 
the Resolutions, was the Bishop of Ely, (Harold Browne), who pronounced the 
course of Colenso “ distinctly dishonorable.” This Resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, only five, it is said, voting against it. The Bishop of Lon- 
don was absent from indisposition. Judging from his mischievous course in res- 
pect to Miss Burdett Coutt’s Petition, of which he is evidently the author, and 
from his known sympathy with German Rationalism, he probably would have voted 
with Rowland Williams. 
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REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Mr. William Talmadge, of Oxford, has lately published, (Rivingtons), Letters on 
the Religious Reform Movement in Italy. He is a true Catholic, and in thorough 
sympathy with the Anglo-Continentel Society, which simply aims at spreading 
information on the nature of the English Church, and is persecuted with the true 
odium theologicum by extreme Ritualists and Romanizers, English Churchmen, it is 
said, being more in need of reformation themselves than the pious Catholics of 
Spain and Italy, who are called by the Union Review, “ healthy foreign Christians.” 
Mr. Talmadge describes fully the Mariolatry, the Idolatry, the practical corruption 
of the Modern Roman Church, and discusses the delicate and important question, 
as to the duty of the Church of England in aiding the Reforming party in the very 
bosom of the Romish Church! The following are extracts:— 

“‘ Much that one hears of the immorality of the Roman Clergy in Italy is of too 
scabreux a nature to be further alluded to. The charges of spiritual tyranny, and 
of extortion in the confessional and on the death-bed, I have heard, I think, brought 
home to them, by special instances, in a way to justify much that has been lately 
said of ecclesiastical cupidity, both in the French Senate and the pages of Le 
Maudit. The habitual extortion of sums of money, either paid down at once to 
the Religious Order of which the confessor is a member, or lef to support masses, 
does, certainly, seem to be a well autbenticated practice, and to be continually the 
cause of strong animosity between the surviving members of a family and the 
spiritual directors of those who are deceased. The temptation in the shape of mas- 
ses is dangerously personal, for the advantage is immediate and direct. The priest, 
who perhaps has no other employment or resource, goes to the church in which 
the mass has been founded through his own instrumentality, performs the rite, en- 
ters the sacristy, where a regular day-book is kept, makes the entry—‘ one mass 
so much,”—receives his pay, and is provided for the day. Very few Italian priests 
or friars are, I apprehend, indifferent to such opportunities, and the advantages to 
be derived from them. Great complaints are made of the extortions practised in 
respect to fees, especially those for burying the dead. It may no doubt be replied 
to this charge, as I at first replied to it myself, by saying that there is a fixed tariff 
for such things. But, not to speak of the fears and ignorance of the lower classes, 
it appears that there arises in almost every case a need or a desire for some trifling 
exception, (like in a builder’s contract), which leaves room for an open arrangement, 
and then a very hard bargain is driven.” 

“The Pope is endeavoring to introduce and enforce among ourselves doctrines 
and practices which we most firmly and conscientiously believe, (to use no stronger 
language), to be both un-Catholic and un-Christian. These men are seeking to re- 
store, and asking us to help them to restore, in Italy, what both they and we firmly 
and conscientiously believe to be most Catholic and most Christian, in opposition to 
what we both equally believe to be most the contrary. The contest is, in our eyes, 
purely between Catholicism and Popery, between the Catholic Church and the 
Roman Curia. Can there be schism, or risk of schism, in supporting against any 
thing what we firmly believe to be the cause of the former? What we have got to 
look to is, that the cause which the Church of England is solicited to give her aid 
to, be that which alone she can consistently uphold against any adversaries, the 
cause of the Church Catholic. Once convinced of that, I can scarcely conceive hesi- 
tation to be possible.” 

We add here that the correspondent of an American paper, speaking of the ig- 
norauce prevailing in Italy, says: 

“Tt is proved that out of the 21,777,334 Italians united under the sceptre of 
Victor Emmanuel, 16,999,701 do not know their letters, while of the remainder 
893,388 can barely read; thus the number of more or less educated individuals is 
reduced to 2 623,605 males and 1,260,640 females! These figures will astonish us 
less when we learn that in 1863 there were but 29,422 schools, either public or 
private, frequented by 1,109,224 scholars ; and 255 gymnasiums, as the colleges 
where students are prepared for the universities, are called. Two hundred and 
nine communes do not possess a single school, either public or private. In 1859 
the governments of Italy, inciuding Austria, spent annually but eight millions of 
francs for popular education. In 1863 this item figures in the budget of the king- 
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dom of Italy alone for fifteen millions—precisely the sum, I believe, = for 
the same purpose in the single state of New York!” 

And yet, besides the lay schools entrusted to the clergy, there existed in 1860, 
two hundred and sixty-three seminaries originally founded, in obedience to the 
Council of Trent, for the education of secular priests, but in which at the present 
time a number of youths not destined to the priesthood are admitted. So injurious 
to the public good have these seminaries become, that “in common with all other 
éducational institutions, Signor Natoli subjected these seminaries to rigorous gov- 
ernment inspection, and this step more than any other roused the ire of the Roman 
hierarchy. Fifty bishops refused pointblank to admit the inspectors to seminaries, 
and were closed by a ministerial decree or by order of the Superior Council of Ed- 
ucation; ten were closed owing to the absence of the “ordinary” from the diocese ; 
six by order of the bishops themselves; two for immorality, (the details of the im- 
mediate causes that led to their suppression are too horrible for reference); four 
owing to insufficient funds; nine because the buildings were required for military 
purposes; one owing to a flaw in the title deeds. Of these eighty-two suppressed 
seminaries, sixty-five belonged to the Neapolitan provinces, which still boast of 
fifty-eight ; and had Natoli’s term of office lasted a little longer, it is probable that 
he would have reduced them to fifty-nine, 7. e. one in each province, and to these 
have admitted only such youths as should have embraced the priestly career.” 

It is said that Italy has 200,000 monks, 115,000 priests, 203 bishops, 72 cardi- 
nals, and a pope. France has one priest to 700 inhabitants; Italy one to 175. 


ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN AND THE ROMAN CARDINAL PATRIZI. 


In the Union Review, for January, there is a long letter from one hundred and 
ninety-eight Clergymen of the English Church, to the Roman Cardinal Patrizi, and 
the Cardinal’s reply, all in Latin, and filling six pages of that Review. Not long 
ago, the Cardinal had conveyed to the English Roman Catholic Bishops, the dis- 
pleasure of the “‘ Holy See” at the codperation of some of them with an “ Associ- 
ation for promoting the Unity of Christendom,” numbering among its members 
Clergymen of the Roman, the Greek, and the English Churches. In the Letters of 
these one hundred and ninety-eight Clergymen, is the following sentence:—‘‘To 
hasten that result we have already worked for many years. Whatever may have 
been less perfect in the faith of the flock, in Divine worship, and in ecclesiastical 
discipline, we have improved beyond our hope, and, not to be forgetful of other 
things, we have shown an amount of goodwill toward the venerable Church of 
Rome, which has rendered us suspected in the eyes of some. We humbly profess 
ourselves your Excellency’s servants, seekers after Catholic Unity.” 

To this Letter the Cardinal replies in the following temper. He at once un- 
churches them in such language as this. The italics are our own. 

“That, in your letter to me, you profess, with sincerity of heart and honesty of 
words, to desire that, according to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, there may 
be one fold and one Shepherd, inspires this Sacred Congregation with a most pleas- 
ing hope that, by the grace of Jesus Christ, you will at length arrive at true unity. 
But you must aware lest, in seeking it, you deviate from the path. And the 
Sacred Congregation much regrets that this has actually occurred to you by your 
adopting the notion that those associations of Christians belong to the true Church of 
Christ, as parts thereof, which boast that they have the inheritance of the priesthood, 
and of the Catholic name, although they are divided and separated from the Chair of 
Peter. There is nothing more abhorrent to the government of the Catholic Church 
than that opinion. For the Catholic Church, as is pointed out in my letter to the 
bishops of England, is that Church which, being built upon one Peter, presents it- 
self a body knitted and kneaded together in the unity of faith and charity. (St. 
Ambros, de Offic. Ministr. lib. 3 c. 3 n. 19).” 

The worst feature in this whole movement is, that such a body of English Cler- 
gymen can be found, who are so utterly treacherous to their own Church, and false 
to their own vows, as thus to ignore the Doctrinal Corruptions of Rome, in their 
desire for an outside, hollow, Visible Unity. 
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TE CoLoniIaL Episcopate—Three new Colonial Bisheps are now awaiting conse- 
cration, (the ceremony having been for some time delayed, in consequence of the 
difficulties raised up by the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council,) and a fourth will, in all probability, be added to their number in the course 
of afew days. The three whose nominations are complete, are the Rev. Andrew 
Burn Suter, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, incumbent of All Saints’ Church, 
Mile-end New Town, London, who has been appointed to the Bishopric of Nelson, 
New Zealand, in the place of the Rt. Rev. Dr. E. Hobhouse, resigned; the Rev. 
Henry Lascelles Jenner, LL. B., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, vicar of Preston, Kent, 
who has been nominated to the new Bishopric of Otago, New Zealand; and the Rev. 
John Postlethwaite, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, perpetnal curate of Coa- 
tham, near Redcar, Yorkshire, who has accepted the bishopric of New Westmin- 
ster, which has been formed out of an extensive district of British Columbia, now 
under the Episcopal jurisdiction of Dr. G. Hills. The fourth Bishopric is that of 
Victoria, Hongkong, vacant by the resignation of Dr. George Smith. When these gen- 
tlemen are consecrated, there will be forty-four Colonial Bishops in connection with 
the Church of England, in addition to Dr. Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem, and the five 
missionary Bishops—Melanesia, Dr. Patteson; Africa, Dr. Tozer; Africa, (Niger 
Territory,) Dr. Samuel Crowther; Honolulu, Dr. Staley; and the Orange River 
States, Dr. Twells. 


New Bisuor or NataL.—In consequence of the deposition of Dr. Colenso from 
his office of Bishop of Natal by Dr. Gray, the Metropoliton of South Africa, a new 
Bishop, it is said, has been designated, and will shortly be consecrated, but his 
name has not yet publicly transpired. Meanwhile, Dr, Colenso intimates his inten- 
tion to maintain his legal rights as a Colonial Bishop, and to enforce his demands 
against the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, from which his salary is paid. In the suit 
which will be heard in the next term, Dr. Colenso, who is the plaintiff, sets out 
that when the See of Natal was founded, the council of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund agreed with her Majesty’s government to appropriate for ever, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the fund, to the use of the Bishop of Natal, the sum of 662/. per annum. 
He states that the annual income was duly paid to him after his consecration, by 
the Treasurers, down to and including the half-yearly payment due on the 5th of 
April, 1864, but has not since been paid. 


Non-EpiscopaL ORDERS IN THE ExGLisH Cuvrcu.—Several weeks since, a state- 
ment was freely circulated in the Sectarian newspapers of this country, and in one 
or two Episcopal papers, that an American Presbyterian preacher has been in- 
vited repeatedly to preach, and did preach in the pulpits of the English Church, 
and the fact was blazoned in a Church newspaper with exultation, as a rebuke to 
the late Pastoral Letter of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, of New York. In the 
Colonial Church Chronicle (London) for April, we find the following. 

“Tn answer to this question, we have received a letter from the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, (whose attention we ventured to invite to the matter,) which we have per- 
mission to quote.” 

“I thank you for being good enough to call my attention to this American re- 
port. I find that a Rev. Mr. Bidwe'l, described as an American Clergyman, preach- 
ed at Whaplode, on Sunday morning, Oct. 29th, and again in the evening, for the 
8. P.G. The weather being bad and the congregation small, and the sermon being 
unusually effective, the Vicar requested him to preach again the next Sunday 
morning for the same Society. This he did, and preached for the same cause at 
Holbeach in the evening. Mr. Francklin, the Vicar of Whaplode, assures me that 
he fully believed that Mr. Bidwell was Episcopally ordained in America, and that 
he did not for a moment entertain doubt that he was an Episcopalian Clergyman. 
The case is, therefore, the too common one of culpable neglect of the 50th Canon, 
but has no bearing at all on the admission of Presbyterian ministers into the pul- 
pits of the Church of England. 


(Signed) J, Lixcouy.” 
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This preacher, whose name is the Rev. 0. B. Bidwell, owes it to himself to ex- 
plain by what process he passed himself off as an Episcopally ordained Clergyman. 
Was it in the same way that certain Congregational Missionaries to the Oriental 
Churches, wore Surplices, and made the sign of the Cross in Baptism, like the 
English Clergy, until they had gained a foothold, and then threw off the mask ? 


ROMANISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Union Review, (for May), the organ of the Medieval Romish party in the 
English Church, has an Article on Sacrifice. The following extracts need no ex- 
planation. It is sheer Romanism in its worst form. When the English Church is 
done with Colenso it has another work on hand. 

15. That as Jesus Christ offers, and is offered on the Golden Altar naturally and 
locally, so also he offers, and, in union with the members of His mystical body, is 
offered, on all earthly altars supernaturally and supralocally[?] 

16. That the sacrifice of the Cross being one with the sacrifice of the Golden 
Altar, and the sacrifice of the Golden Altar being one with the sacrifice of the 
Earthly Altar, the sacrifice of the Earthly Altar is one with the sacrifice of the Cross. 

17, That, it beingso, [which is not proved], the sacrifice of the Golden Altar and 
the Earthly Altar are as much sacrifices of praise, of thanksgiving, of prayer, and 
of propitiation for sin. as was the sacrifice of the Cross. 

18. That the relations of man to God being still the same, and the habitual con- 
fession of these relations the one idea of religion, and the Sacrifice of the Altar 
exhausting that idea, the Sacrifice of the Altar is the substance and sum of the 
religion of to-day. 


THE FRENCH SENATE AND RATIONALISM IN THE PROTESTANT 
*‘ CHURCH.” 


This subject came formally before the French Senate on a Petition from M. 
de Conninck. In a speech, M. Rouland proved that Rationalism was not only 
rampant in the Catholic community, but had raised its hydra head in the very 
council chambers of the descendants of the austere Huguenots. He states that in 
Paris alone, at one of the late assemblies of the Consistory, 104 pasteurs had pro- 
fessed their firm adhesion to the ancient Protestant faith, while fifty-five had ac- 
knowledged their secession, and openly proclaimed Jesus Christ to have been 
simply a great man. 


GERMANY. 


A New Seror.—The papers give an account of a new Sect in Germany called 
“The Cogitants.” The following particulars from the programme now printed will 
suffice to show the absurdities which some “enlightened” people can swallow. 
The officers are to be a “ cultus magistrate,” and a “cultus master,” the latter to 
deliver lectures in the “ Hall of Devotion” every Sunday and Festival. The basis 
of these lectures is to be “spiritual and social dietetics.” Sunday, the 1st and 2nd 
of January, 15th and 16th of May, lst and 2nd of September, are to be observed 
as Festivals; in the morning, music and a lecture; in the afternoon, processions. 
God is a worn-out idea; Christ was a mere man. For Dr. Loenthal, the leader, 
Strauss and Renan are antiquated; he is further advanced than they. 
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